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PRAYER IN ORIGEN'S CONTRA CELSUM: THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF GOD AND THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


BY 


LORENZO PERRONE 


*So tun sie alle, alle, Christen und Heiden", 
(Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Widerstand und Ergebung) 


No monographic treatment, as far as I know, has been devoted to prayer 
in Ongen's Contra Celsum (7 CC), perhaps out of the conviction that this 
topic is not really a major issue among the many that this great apology 
of Christianity has raised.! At first sight one is tempted to share such a 
conviction, especially when faced with the main lines of the debate between 
Celsus and Origen as they have been discussed in the course of more than 
a century of research. Yet prayer is not only an important aspect of 
Ongen's life and work—as is shown by his treatise Peri euchés (7. PE) and 
by the wealth of references to this subject throughout his other writings— 
but also a central feature of all religious systems. We may therefore ask 
to what extent Origen's invaluable presentation of prayer, whose most 
revealing traits are to be found especially in PE, is further corroborated 
by CC, or whether the perspective here is essentially determined by the 
necessity of responding to pagan critücisms, so that in a sense we miss 
the deepest Christian substance deployed by Origen in the treatise? On 


! For a survey of the most recent studies, see À. Le Boulluec, "Vingt ans de recherche 
sur le Contre Celse. État des lieux", in L. Perrone (ed.), Discorsi di verità. Paganesimo, giu- 
daismo e cristanesimo a confronto nel Contro Celso di Origene (Roma, 1998), pp. 9-28. 

* Among the new contributions dealing with important themes of CC, mention should 
be made of M. Fédou, Chris&anisme et religions baiennes dans le Contre Celse d'Origine (Paris, 
1988), and of C. Reemts, Vernunfigemáfer Glaube. Die Begründung des Christentums in der Schnfi 
des Origenes gegen. Celsus (Bonn, 1998). 

* The problem of congruity with Origen's view of prayer in PE is not altogether 
restricted to CC, since scholars sometimes miss it also in the homilies (see W. Vólker, 
Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes. Eine. Untersuchung. zur. Geschichte der. Frümmigkel und. zu 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigihae Chrishanae 55, 1-19 
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the other hand, we can reasonably expect prayer to be in any case, for 
both partücipants in the dispute, a sensitive indicator of their respective 
religious tradi&on, providing us with an important test of its contents and 
values. In both respects then CC deserves a comprehensive examination, 
which I shall try to outline in my contribution. 


I. Evidence of Prayer in Contra Celsum 


The topic of prayer occurs several times in Origen's prolonged controversy 
with the pagan philosopher, so that when we try to summarize it, we have 
to deal with a wide range of issues. These are not all immediately condi- 
tioned by an obligatory "comparative" approach, as is proved by their 
occurrence elsewhere in Origen's wriüngs, though of course in CC the 
urgency of the religious competition between paganism and Christanity is 
always likely to be felt. We may therefore try to order the evidence under 
two principal headings: first, prayer as the experience of the author him- 
self and Christians like him, and as a more general practice of men; sec- 
ondly, how Origen compares the Christian way of praying with that of 
the pagans, in his effort to demonstrate the superiority of the former against 
the different expressions of the latter. 


Prayer as invocation for divine knowledge and. spiritual progress 


In a series of short but eloquent passages the author of CC himself prays, 
and reflects upon prayer as the experience of Christians. While pursuing 
his great literary enterprise, and in conformity with the habit he displays 
in his other wriüngs, Origen calls for divine assistance, normally at the 
beginning of a book, though not in every case. As he repeatedly asserts, 
only God can bestow upon him the understanding and the powerful argu- 
ments needed to successfully counter the accusations of Celsus? As we can 


den Anfüngen chnstlicher Mystik [ Tübingen, 1931] and W. Gessel, Die Theologie des. Gebetes 
nach "De ora&one" von. Origenes [München-Paderborn-Wien, 1975]). I have dealt with this 
question in "La priére des chrétiens selon Origéne", in G. Dorival—D. Pralon (edd.), 
Pnéres. méditerranéennes. et. d'ailleurs (forthcoming). 

* The excepüons are Books 2, 3 and 6. Regarding the presence of introductory 
prayers in Origen's works, see for example PE 2, 6 and the witness of the homilies: 
D. Sheerin, "The role of prayer in Origen's homilies", in C. Kannengiesser—W.L. Petersen 
(edd.), Origen of Alexandria. His World and His Legacy (Notre Dame, 1988), pp. 200-214. 

* See, for instance, CC 4, 1, 1-29; 5, 1, 24-25; 7, 1, 5-8; 8, 1, 14-16 (quotations are 
based on the edition of M. Borret: Origene. Contre Celse, I-V [SC 132, 136, 147, 150, 
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see from the prologue to Book 4, Onigen's prayer reflects the essential 
needs stemming from his apologetic task. Despite his initial reluctance to 
take up this challenge, as he unmistakably declares to Ambrose in the pref- 
ace to CC, Origen here presents it with the words of Jer. 1,9-10, a passage 
he often cited to describe the dialecüc of God's relations with men within 
his salvific oikonomia: through divine inspiration, the prophet is given mighty 
words first to "eradicate" and then to "plant". Origen thus prays God that 
his confutation of Celsus! arguments, after their destruction, will be fol- 
lowed by the creation of a new Chrisüan mind in those who had fallen 
under their influence. Both here and elsewhere Origen's prayer charac- 
teristically concerns the intelligence of truth: it is mainly a request for divine 
knowledge to support his whole endeavour. In this sense he pleads for 
inspiration from God, and for the illumination of truth in his own heart.? 

These introductory prayers conform both in content and formulation to 
the normative pattern drawn by Origen in PE, where he puts forward the 
demand for spiritual things as the model for those who want to live in 
Christ and in the Spirit, while insisüing that prayer should be addressed 
to God the Father through Christ? Further evidence in CC supports our 
first impression about what and how one has to ask in prayer. There are 


227: Paris, 1967-1976], with indication of book, chapter and line, while the translation 
occasionally provided is taken from Origen: Contra Celsum, transl. with Introd. and Notes 
by H. Chadwick, Cambridge 1953). 

5 CC 4, 1, 20-29: Elt' Enel ui xp xato dye pág ri 10 «éxpiljoOv xoi xotaoxártew» 
tà rporipnuéva àÀÀ' eig p£v tijv xapav 1üv éxpiloDÉvtov «xataqutebew» gutelov 100 
xarà gov yeopyiov, eig 6& 10v t0xov tüv xatackaqgévtov oixoóopeiv Broo oixoBounv xai 
vaàv 6ó5nc Ocoo, 61x tobto xoi nuiv eUxtéov &oti tQ Oebuxkóti xupig tà £v tQ "Iepeuto 
Yerpougéva, iva. xai fjjiv 6 Aóyouc xoi rpóg 1o oixoóopneiv tà toO. XpictoU xod «xata- 
qutebetv» tóv rvevpatixóv vópov xoi tobc &váAoyov aotà rpogntikxouc Aóyouc. For Origen's 
interpretation of the prophet's vocation as implied by Jer. 1, 9-10, see Homler 1, 6-7. 

' CC 5, 1, 24-25: Geóg 6& &qn un wviAQ xoi Yopvà Oriórmtoc tà fjuetépo và xai Aóyo 
€npóg» t0 mpoxeijievov yevécBai, "may God grant that we may not come to the task 
with our mind and reason merely human and without any divine inspiration" (p. 264). 

* CC 7, 1, 5-8: 8cóv érixoAecáyevoi 6v  abtob "Ingo Xpiwtob, to0 xatqyopouuévoo 
vno K£Acov, tv' uà Eur £v tfj kapóta: dÀ rev roy vov tà &votpertikà to0 web6ovuc, 
"after caling on God through that same Jesus Christ who is accused by Celsus, asking 
that, as he is the truth, he may cause to shine in our hearts the arguments which can 
successfully refute the falsehood" (p. 395). 

* Cf. respectively PE 17, 2 (prayer for celestial gifts); 13, 4 (prayer as expression of 
the life in Christ and the Spirit) and 10, 2 (the Father as the proper addressee of prayer). 
| have stressed the idea of a "spiritual prayer" as the most adequate category for under- 
standing Origen's model in PE (see "La priére des chrétiens selon Origene", supra, n. 3). 
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requests pointing to what is Origen's continuous medium of thought and 
the almost exclusive field of his whole literary activity: the comprehension 
of the hidden meaning of the Scriptures. Once more he recalls the situa- 
üon of the prophets pleading for the revelation of the secret sense of the 
word of God, as in Ps. 118, 18 ("open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law"). This verse is frequently adopted by 
Onigen as a hermeneutic motif in order to reach beyond the letter of the 
Bible and to introduce us to its deeper meaning. To this effect divine help 
is needed to remove the "veil" lying on our heart (2 Cor. 3, 15-16), another 
image often recurring in his writings and associated with the closed eyes 
as a hermeneutic device.!! Not surprisingly we find it also in CC: only by 
praying God without intermission, according to Ps. 118, 18, can one hope 
that he will remove the veil, thus permitting the eyes of man to see." 
Prayer functions here as a preliminary requisite which stresses at once the 
necessity of recourse to God's grace and the involvement on the part of 
man, which in its turn has to be performed as best he can. We may thus 
catch here more than a simple echo of the demanding and paradoxical 
view of prayer expressed by Origen in PE, which makes of it a rather 
problematic experience. Indeed it becomes possible as an authentic expe- 
rience only if God comes to compensate the constitutive human weakness 
through the assistance of the Spirit." 

Ornigen's polemical debate with Celsus is not comparable to direct exe- 
gesis of biblical texts, though typical habits of the exegete support his metic- 
ulous reply to the pagan's criticisms and the recourse to Scripture is always 
at hand even in CC. This may explain why instances of prayer for the 
understanding of Scripture are less frequent than elsewhere, when Origen 
is systematically commenting upon the text of the Bible, incidentally con- 


'" CC 2, 6, 13-16: &oyópevoi repi toO vóptov à &coqobc xoi ócouévou Orob, iva vonBR, 
Aéyovoiv £v £oy[i «'ArokàAvwyov tob; óoBaAuobc uov, xoi xatavornco rà Davuácik cou 
£k to vóuov cov.» See also CC 4, 50, 1-12; 7, 34, 15-23. 

' For instance, both Ps. 118, 18 and 2 Cor. 3, 15 figure in HomGen. 12, 1. Origen's 
exploitation of the pauline verse for his pneumatic interpretation has been analyzed by 
F. Cocchimi, /] Paolo di Ongene. Contributo. alla storia. della recenzione. delle. efistole paoline. nel 
Il] sec. (Roma, 1992), pp. 143-146. 

" CC 4, 50, 7-12: ónep «xóXuppa nepiipeizai» toU Oeot Gopoupévov, éxàv énaxobon 
tà na p' £xotóv ràvta xorfjcavti xoi oix trjv £&w rà odotmeipia yopuvácavti npóc 6ikkpiciv 
kaÀob xai kxakoU xai £v tfj £oxTi| cvvexéotata qrjgavti: «'AnoküAuowov . . .». 

5 For this evaluation, see my analysis of PE: "Il discorso protrettico di Origene sulla 
preghiera. Introduzione al IIEPI EYXHE", in F. Cocchini (ed.), /] dono e la sua ombra. 
Ricerche sul TIEPI EYXHE di. Origene (Roma, 1997), pp. 7-32, esp. 7-11. 
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ferring on prayer a structural relevance for his own undertaking. Nevertheless 
the positive configuration of prayer as invocation of divine knowledge and 
spiritual progress, implied by the passages we have just examined, receives 
additional support from other texts of similar content. Occasional mention 
is made of prayer for the gift of the Spirit, once again as a pre-condition 
to knowing "the things of God", and thus to becoming his sons. Relying 
on 2 Cor. 4, 6 (the light shining from the glory of God) and Rom. 8, 14 
(the guide of the Spirit), Origen restates his approach, according to which 
access to God and his truth is provided only by God, in response to prayer. 

Of the same kind is the request for purification of the heart, the organ 
the Bible regards as especially well-suited to the contemplation of God, 
provided that it is not defiled. Such a theme, apart from its occurrence in 
the quotation of 2 Cor. 3, 15 which we have already seen, is also claimed 
by other contexts and as a consequence of the quotation of Ps. 50, 12 
("create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me") 
and Mt. 5, 8 (the beatitude of the pure of heart). To answer Celsus' crit- 
icism of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection, which he polemically 
connects with the idea that Christians would pretend to see God through 
their own body, Origen emphasizes the prayer for a spiritual organ: 
Christians demand a "purified heart", which is not bound to flesh, but is 
created by God to ensure a vision of a spiritual kind.'* Recourse to prayer 
is again justified by Origen as a direct implication of human inadequacy 


^ 'This is of course the case first of all of the homilies. See Sheerin (supra, n. 4) 
and my introduction to HomGen: "Introduzione: 'Mosé ci viene letto nella Chiesa'", in 
E. Dal Covolo—L. Perrone (edd.), Mosé ci viene leto nella. Chiesa. Lettura. delle. Omelie. di 
Ongene sulla Genesi (Roma, 1999), pp. 11-31, esp. 11-15. 

' CC 4, 95, 21-25: Ebxóps0a. 6E Apa «év toic xapoiaic nv» tóv «poticpóv tfc 
TvGo£osc tiic 6ó5nc to9 Bro)» (2 Cor. 4, 6), ériónuotvtoc fiiv tQ qavtactixQ rveopatoc 
co0 xai qavtáLovtoc fiuc tà too BeoQ- &xel «"Ocoi rvebpati Ücob &yovta, obroi viot elot 
0£o0» (Rom. 8, 14), "but we pray that there may shine in our hearts the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, by the Spint of God dwelling in our imagination and 
representing to us the things of God. 'For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God'" (p. 259). The close context is given by the vindication of 
God-inspired prophecy both for the old and the new people of God in contrast with 
pagan divination. A further hint at prayer for the gift of the Spirit occurs at CC 8, 22, 
21-25, where Origen describes the condition of the Christian in analogy with that of 
the apostles before Pentecost. 

' CC 7, 33, 11-14: Tó yàp vwvGoxov Bgóv ox ógBoAuóc &cti adopotoc dux voc, opüv 
tÓ «Kat' £iKOva» toU xricavtoc xai tó óuvájevov ywoaxew Dsóv xpovoig Bgob àveuingás. 
Kai 16 ópàv 6£ Ücóv xaDapá £cn1 xapóía. 
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in the face of divine knowledge." Making one's own the words of Ps. 50, 
12, out of a conscious attitude of prayer (a practical "science" which PE 
especially recommends), means actually to realize the essentials of the rela- 
tionship between man and God. Man cannot himself lay claim to divine 
knowledge, but has to be created anew by God (though not without his 
own cooperation) in order to reach it. Prayer then coherently reflects this 
state of things, in which man understands he is a needful creature, while 
it points at the same time to the dynamics of spiritual transformation." 


The prayer of jesus 


The image of prayer that we have so far seen from CC at first. sight 
takes on a different emphasis, when we consider Jesus' supplication to the 
Father at the moment of his agony in Gethsemane (Mk. 14, 35-36; Mt. 
26, 37-38; Lk. 22, 41-45), a test case against him brought forth by the 
hcutious Jew, whom Celsus uses as spokesman in the first two books.'* The 
criücism he raises is about the content of Jesus! prayer, since it appears 
to be not so much a demand for spiritual goods as a request for libera- 
tion from death, out of fear of it." If so conceived, Jesus demand would 


7 CC 7, 33, 19-23: ene 6' obx abtápxnc f uerépa rpooipeois rpóc to n&vtm «xaBapàv» 
Exe tT|v «xapótav», GA Ao Oeoo niv Get, xribovtoc aoti]v toto tnv, Ovx toOto A£yeton orto 
too &motnpuóvoc £oxouévou: «Kaopótav xaapàv xricov £v éuoi o Oeóc». 

" CC 7, 45, 6-11: against Celsus' opinion, Christians are not at all bound to the 
flesh, inasmuch as they even strive to free themselves from every evil thought—1obg 
x&ipopn£évouc unó£ u£xpt t&v Aoytpóv vzó tv évÜvunpuátov trjc kxaxtac uoAveoBot kai 
Ev tfj &oxT) A£yovtac: «Kopóotav xalapàv xricov £v £uoi 6 8góc xai xveüpa eo0Ec &ykaivicov 
Ev toic £yx&toic pov», tva. t[] uóvm xegukvig BAéxew Ocóv «xap6tq xaBapQ» OracápeOa 
ao1óv, "though we try to avoid being defiled by the lusts of evil even in our thoughts, 
and say in our prayer 'Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within my being', in order that we may see God with a pure heart which alone has 
the power to see Him" (p. 433). The motive of the *pure heart" is closely woven into 
Origen's description of man's spiritual accomplishment in CC 8, 18, 3: by seeing the 
Logos, the image of the Creator, those of a "pure heart" build their own inner statue, 
thus becoming "imitators of God". 

* CC 2, 24-25. Also this point could be brought into the discussion about the real 
or fictitious character of the prosópopoua of the Jew, though in my opinion it rather sup- 
ports the latter. For the two contrary responses, see respectively L. Troiani, "Il giudeo 
di Celso", in L. Perrone (ed.), Discorsi di verità..., pp. 115-128; and E. Norelli, "La 
tradizione sulla nascita di Gesü nell' 'AAn8ng Aóyoc di Celso", ibid., pp. 133-166. 

" CC 2, 24, 3-5: Ti oov notvi&toi xol óB0petoa xai tóv 100 óA£0pov qófov eoyeta 
zapoópapeiv. Surprisingly enough, this episode does not figure among the Gospel pas- 
sages commented upon in PE, not even in the explanation of the third demand of the 
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indeed miss the normative pattern recommended by PE: in the words of 
the treatise, it would be a prayer not for the true "gifts" but for their 
"shadow";? besides that, Origen himself criücizes those members of the 
Christian community who, on becoming ill and expecting death, beg God 
to be kept alive.? Yet Celsus' interpretation of the Gospel story, in Origen's 
eyes, is misled by his incorrect polemical method, which meant cutting out 
half of the sentence formulated by Jesus and therefore overlooking the true 
disposition of his soul. If we take into account the whole text, the pattern 
of the "spiritual prayer" again comes to the fore. 

The way Jesus prays, on the one hand, adequately expresses his sub- 
mission to the Father's plan for humankind and by implication can represent 
as such a model for Christians, who should similarly surrender themselves 
to the will of God;? on the other hand, this model wholly corresponds to 
the condition of man on his path towards salvation, inasmuch as prayer 
is brought forth in the midst of the fight between "spirit" and "flesh". 
Jesus' supplication manifests his humanity and describes the way to prayer 
through the weakness of the flesh and the willingness of the spirit. One 


Lord's Prayer, while Origen refers to it in ExM 29. For the fear of death as a behaviour 
not conforming to philosophical standards of personal conduct, see the episode of the 
philosopher's anguish in face of the impending shipwreck which is narrated by Aulus Gellius 
(Noct. Att. 19, 1) and retold by Augustine (Quaest. im. Gen., 30; De civ. Dei 9, 4, 2-3). 

" See PE 16, 2. 

? Homler. 17, 6. 

?^ As for Jesus' spiritual dispositions, see CC 2, 24, 15-16: tjv npóc 1óv natépa eooéfeiav 
ato xoi ueyoAoyvxyiav; Il. 18-19: tijv xpóc 10 BobAnpa toO ratpóc x£pi tv kexpui£vov 
av10v xoÜeiv ebneiOevav; ll. 41-42: civ "Inooo xpóc to ráBoc rapacxeviv xai eotoviav. 
The virtues of "true devotion" (eboéBew), "noble-mindedness" (ueyaAovuxio), "ready 
obedience" (eUmeiBew), "preparation" (xapaoxeva) and "good disposition" (eotovía), 
implied for Origen by |Jesus' prayer, all confer on it the typical character of the spiri- 
tual prayer. PE 14, 2 summarizes it while distinguishing the different words for prayer: 
xpocevy" "is that sent up with greater magnanimity by a man for greater gifts and 
accompanied by words of praise" (Orugen's Treatise on. Prayer, transl. E.G. Jay [London, 
1954], p. 122). Regarding the terminology, we can here observe that CC is not con- 
sistent with the criteria established in. PE, since £uyrj is used more often and its mean- 
ing is the same as xpocevxr. On both terms see lately P. van Deun, "EYXH distingué 
de IIPOZEYXH: un essai de précision terminologique chez les péres grécs et les écrivains 
byzantins", in J. den Boeft, M.L. van Poll-van de Lisdonk (eds. The Impact of Scripture 
in Early Christianity, Leiden 1999, pp. 202-222, esp. 211-213. 

^ CC 2, 25, 7-9. For the tension between spirit and flesh as a mark of the human 
condition, particularly emerging at the moment of prayer, see PE 13, 4: nàca yàp f 
xepi tàv nrporaparsÜévrov fgiv rv£opotixGv xol poctiKkGv EDyT| &el Unó ToO pi] "kat 
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is reminded again of the paradoxical note of the prologue to the treatise, 
dramatically insisting on the frailty of human condition with regard to the 
knowledge of God and the possibility of praying to him, because of the 
"corruptible body" and the "earthly tabernacle weighing down the mind" 
(Wisd. 9, 15).? The victory of the spirit over the resistant flesh in Jesus' 
agony makes of his prayer a paradigm to be followed by Christians, and 
it actually inspired the many martyrs who bore witness to their faith in 
this way with their own death.?? 


Prayer as the experience of men 


With such considerations we approach a third set of evidence on prayer 
in CC. This has to do with how it is concretely practised by men, both 
pagan and Christan. We can still leave the controversial points aside for 
a little while, inasmuch as Origen here seems partly to regard prayer as 
an experience shared among different religious groups, but we are natu- 
rally getüng nearer to the core of the polemical debate with the pagan 
philosopher, which will also involve our topic. Origen's ideal of prayer— 
as is clear from the preceding references to CC, all in line with the view 
expressed in PE-—suggests its object is the "great and heavenly things" 
without troubling the Father with requests for "little and earthly things". 
Notwithstanding that, Origen does not deny the right to demand even 
earthly goods: both pagans and Christians do this, for instance when they 
pray to have children, though pagans falsely rely on demons, while Christians 
appeal to the Creator of the universe.^ 

In his treatise Origen had also set a model for the structural elements 


cápka" otpatevopévou GA A "rvebpatt tc npá6ei too adpatoc" Üavatoüvtoc exiteAeita 
(ed. P. Koetschau [GCS 3: Leipzig 1899, p. 328, 8-10]). 

*5 PE ], 1l. See also ibid. 2, 4. 

? CC 2, 25, 36-37. In 2, 25, 23-33, Origen provides a further explanation, accord- 
ing to which Jesus' prayer in Gethsemane is a prayer of intercession on behalf of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants to avoid the divine punishment after his death. 

" CC 8, 46. Origen draws his lesson for a spiritual prayer from an agraphon he quotes 
in PE 2, 2 and alludes to in 13, 4; 17, 2; 33, 1 as also in CC 7, 44: "Ask for the great 
things, and the small things shall be added unto you; and, Ask for heavenly things, and 
earthly things shall be added unto you" (PE 2, 2 — transl. Jay, p. 82). Origen addresses 
the issue of earthly benefits as a result of fulfilled prayer with the "paradigms of sal- 
vation" in the Old Testament. He submits them to a spiritual exegesis in order to estab- 
lish the pattern he has put forward, but his effort is not devoid of tensions, as I tried 
to prove in "I paradigmi biblici della preghiera nel Per Euchér di Origene. Aspetti for- 
mali e problematiche ermeneutiche", in Augustinianum 33 (1993), pp. 339-368. 
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of prayer (tónoy, starting with the initial praise of God and proceeding to 
the final praise through thanksgiving, confession of sins and demand for 
"great and heavenly things", these elements being further illustrated with 
the help of examples taken from the Scriptures.?^ More generally, the for- 
mulation of prayers should follow in the footsteps of the language of the 
Bible, which is full—as Origen says—of truly "spiritual prayers".? However, 
despite the importance given to such a norm, he knows very well that con- 
crete reality looks quite different from his ideal: the majority of believers 
when praying don't know the names which the Scriptures attribute to 
God.? So Christians tend to resemble once more the pagans here too, 
though the prayers they make, in all kinds of tongues and dialects, are 
answered by the Lord of every tongue and dialect who hears them as one 
language. 

If pagans and Chrisüans beg for earthly things, for Origen prayer is 
nevertheless aimed at procuring man a "better life" than the merely phys- 
ical one. Instead of praying for their health, men (again both Christians 
and pagans) are invited to address themselves to the care of doctors, while 
Chrisuans are expected to obtain from God, thanks to their "true devo- 
tion" and to their prayers to him, a better form of existence?! On the 
other hand, one should notice once more how this ideal model is meant 
by Origen for those who wish to distinguish themselves from the "multi- 
tude", ie. the Christians who through the "spiritual prayer" are commit- 
ted to the demanding road to perfection. This tension towards spiritual 
fulflment always accompanies Origen's reflection on prayer, from PE to 
CC, even when he apologetically pleads the cause of the simple Christians 
against Celsus' criticisms, as we shall soon see.? Therefore, as a provi- 
sional conclusion of our first section, we may state that even in CC Origen 
largely depends on the model established in PE. It is precisely because of 
its intrinsic character that prayer is called on to play a significant role in 
the debate between pagans and Christians. 


^ PE 33, 1-6. 

?' Ibid., 2, 5. See supra n. 27 for the problems posed by the exploitation of the bib- 
lical paradigms as "spiritual prayers". 

* CC B8, 37. 

*' CC 8, 60, 30-32. 

** "L'accent porte ainsi sur la transformation morale et spirituelle, liée à l'authentique 
priére dont elle manifeste les fruits" (Fédou, Chrisanisme et religions paiznnes . . ., p. 360). 
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II. Prayer in. the Debate between. Pagans and. Christtans 


The supenonity of Christian prayer 

Prayer becomes an important issue in the dispute when Celsus towards 
the end of his 'AAnOng Aóyoc addresses the question of the traditional cult 
of the gods, reproaching the Christans because they refuse to associate 
themselves with it. From his point of view, the gods are demons to whom 
the transcendent God commits the government of the universe. Therefore 
one should pay homage to their statues, offer sacrifices and pray to them 
so that they may prove to be well-disposed to men. For Origen, on the 
contrary, only God can be the proper addressee of prayer so as to obtain 
his benevolence to humankind, this being possible on the other hand 
through true devotion and the practice of virtue. We may glimpse here 
the essentials of Origen's apologetic response to Celsus: his argument binds 
"true religion" (eooéBewx) to moral conduct so as to firmly establish for 
Christanity the value of prayer as a spiritual experience. At the same time 
both aspects prepare the ground for his vindication of the superiority of 
Christian over pagan prayer. With this in mind, Origen is explicit as to 
the limitations of rehgious comparativism when applied to prayer. 

Actually prayer is a common experience both for pagans and for Christians, 
as 1s the case with other practices shared by different religious traditions 
like sacrifice or circumcision. But one should not be misled by the apparent 
analogies. As mentioned before, Origen certainly admits that the object of 
prayer can be the same.? Yet the point is to whom one addresses one's 
demand; to be answered, prayer must be presented to the right addressee: 
none other than God the Father, as Jesus Christ taught us, who refused to 
prostrate himself before the Devil. Moreover, apart from the recognition 
of the "true religion", as with circumcision, to evaluate the significance of 
prayer and to compare it to the corresponding practice of paganism, one 
should weigh the whole complex of spiritual attitudes, norms and ideas 
which support the act of praying." Within this perspective, for Origen 


35 CC 8, 24, 5-7. Cf. also CC 7, 62. 68. The relevance of prayer within public devo- 
tion is stressed by Fédou, Christianisme el religions paiznnes . .., pp. 358-359. 

* CC 8, 64, 1-3: "Eva obv tóv Eri n&ot 8cóv uiv é£Eevueviotéov xai tobtov TÀeo &ktéov, 
&5evuevibouevov eooeBela xai máor &perf. 

5 CC 5, 47, 4-5: 6 £bxÓuevoc ob 1Q atQ £Üyetat, ei xai tà arbtá £v tac eoyaic a5uot. 

** CC 8, 56, 21-22: ebxóuevoi uuimza Xpitoo yiveoDoi. See also 8, 20. 

Y (C5, 47, 7-8: 'H qàp npóBecic xai ó vóuoc xoi tó BobAnua toO repitéjivovtoc àXAJAoiov 
noii tÓó rpaypa. 
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Christian prayer is consequently a different thing. His line of thought is 
clear and consistent, but we may wonder whether, because of the close 
confrontation with his pagan antagonist, he was eventually led to empha- 
size some aspects and values to which also Celsus was especially sensitive. 
We have then a further opportunity to verify how the model set up by 
Origen in PE, and previously confirmed also by some of the evidence col- 
lected in CC, can withstand the challenge of a philosophical polemic against 
Chrisnanity. We shall see that CC, thanks precisely to such a dispute, will 
focus more deeply on prayer as knowledge of God, while also taking it to 
be a crucial proof of the truth of Christianity. 


The prayer of the simple believers, the moral life and. spnritual. progress 


For his goal of demonstrating the superiority of Christian prayer as an 
authentic spiritual experience, Origen has to defend even the more mod- 
est practice of the multitude. God actually accepts both the demands of 
the simple believers and those pronounced by the "more intelligent", who 
are able to unite &boéBewa with Aóyoc, and to present their requests with 
thanks to the Father through Christ. The wiser Christians fully conform 
thus to the requirements of npootvyfj as the prayer par excellence, as Origen 
proposed in his treatise.? Though distinguishing in this way between sim- 
ple faith and rational religion, Origen energetically rejects Celsus criticisms 
of the holders of the former, because in his eyes the pagan philosopher 
ignores their moral and religious merits: they are people who fight a spir- 
itual battle in order that they may be of God. Even simple Christians 
should be considered, according to Origen, as people who are in the process 
of ascending to God.'? The important distinction between the multitude 
and the few perfect people, when seen in the light of prayer, apparently 
does not imply a decisive difference. No one is excluded from the "ascent" 


* CC 7, 46, 6-9: ànoóeyópnevov iówuotiv ti|v elg abtov miotiv kai cuvetotépov tr|v uetà 
Àóyov £ig arotov eooépeiav, uet' ebyapiotiac £vaxeunxóvtov £oyàc ti Órpovpyà toO ravtóc 
xai àvazeumóvtov aUtüg Gc Ov &pyiepéog toO trjv elAixpivr] ÜgooéBeiav àvOpionoi 
rapactroavtoc, "[the God of the universe], who approves the faith of common folk in 
Him and the rational piety towards Him of more intelligent people who send up their 
prayers to the Creator of the universe with thanksgiving, an offering of prayer which 
they make as by the mediation of a high priest who has shown to men the pure way 
to worship God" (p. 434). 

*? See PE 14, 2 and 33, 1, both exploiang 1 Tm. 2, 1. 

* CC 7, 46, 16: &vOpánovc, eoxouévovg elvat cob; ll. 41-42: &ávaaivovow £ri tiv 
&ióiov Oóvapiv tob Ücob. See also 8, 53, 25-26: Christians are those who despise the 
idols so as to ascend to God with their intellect. 
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(&vàBacic) to God granted by the act of prayer, as will be shown shortly 
with the examination of CC 7, 44, the most revealing description of prayer 
to be found in the whole work. 

But from the passage under examination we can draw further insight 
into the role prayer is expected to play within spiritual life. According to 
Origen's view we mentioned before, when dealing with the discussion on 
Jesus  agony in Gethsemane, prayer is born out of the "agonic" situation 
of man, which demands the force and the benefits of prayer to be kept 
under control and in the end to be overcome.* Prayer then becomes an 
essential factor of spiritual progress; its unequivocal sign is the quality of 
the moral life characterising the adherents of Christianity who perform it. 
We already know this argument, often exploited by Origen against Celsus' 
attacks and his pleading for a return to traditional cults, but it is inter- 
esüng to note how through it prayer is finally given the status of a major 
proof and mirror of Christianity as the true religion. Prayer expresses the 
purity of the Christian life submitted to the Logos and manifesting its adhe- 
sion to God precisely through the relationship it establishes with him. When 
they pray, Christians reject every passion or desire from their minds so as 
to pay their cult to God.9 When they strive to be pure and totally devoted 
to God, prayer realizes the harmonious involvement of all the components 
of man, so that they pray not only with their "spirit" and. "soul", but also 
with their "body"; and such a state of inner cohesion is rewarded with 
the help of God, through the gift of his Spirit. In this way prayer sums 
up for Origen the whole purpose of Christian life: to "become familiar" 
with God and to be united with him through the Logos, his intermediary 
with man.* 


*! "This feature has been rightly stressed by P.S.A. Lefeber, Keuze en verlangen. Een onder- 
£oek naar zin en functie van hel gebed in Origenes! preken en z9m traciaat Over het gebed 
(Gorinchem, 1997): "Prayer in Origen is above all characterised by a struggle to escape 
from this sinful existence to the reality of God. It is its very essence because in prayer 
willingness and unwillingness to turn to God are in mutual conflict" (p. 198). 

* We feel its weight already at the beginning of the confutation: see CC 1, 9. 

9 CC 7, 48, 14-16; 8, 73, 32-33. 

^ CC 2, 51, 39-43. This passage should be considered together with, on the one 
hand, PE 9, 2 (where the "soul" is said to becoming totally "spiritual" at the moment 
of prayer) and, on the other hand, PE 31, 1 (the posture of the praying as the "icon" 
of his inner attitudes). 

* CC 8, 64, 21-23: navti 6€ tpóno Aóyov xoi rpáEeov onevbovta oixevoboDat xai 
£voto0o: tà éri x&ci Oe 51x 100 xataAcavtoc uuptovc 6aipovac 'Incob. 
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The act of prayer as knowledge of God 


The final debate on the practice of traditional religion stresses the impor- 
tance of Christian prayer as opposed to the pagan cult of demons. But 
Origen has recognized its utmost relevance in another context, while dis- 
cussing Celsus' philosophical approach to the knowledge of God in Book 7. 
It is indeed a core issue for the whole dispute between the two, inasmuch 
as the pagan philosopher openly professes his deepest platonic inspiration 
by quoting the famous passage from the Timaeus, where Plato declares it 
a particularly laborious task to find out the Creator and the Father of the 
universe and, when found, the impossibility of communicating him to all 
men.* Yet Celsus, despite these difficulties, proposes three ways" or meth- 
ods of thinking in order to attain knowledge of the transcendent God, 
though these are of course accessible only to a few men philosophically 
trained." Celsus indeed even goes a step further, since he apparently sug- 
gests a fourth way consisting of "some ineffable force", probably a kind of 
ecstaüc intuition of God." In conformity with that, Origen's antagonist 
shares with other representatives of middle Platonism the exciting per- 
spective of "seeing God" as the highest aim of philosophy.*? 

Against this remarkable pattern of thought, Origen's response lets prayer 
emerge as the Chrisuan "way" to the knowledge of God.? It is precisely 
this act which enables the anabasis to God to be accomplished both by the 
"simple" belevers and by the "wise" ones. Instead of Celsus' restricted 
access to divinity, Origen is once more pleading for the universality of the 
Christian religion?! But when he describes how prayer should be per- 
formed, he comes quite near to invoking the same spiritual attitudes rec- 
ommended by Celsus himself, thus conferring on his presentation of prayer 
in CC an unmistakably philosophical tone. There is first of all the empha- 
sis placed on the act of praying as a process of detachment from the senses 
and of inner concentration: he who prays, closes the eyes of the body and 
opens those of his soul so as to proceed to an intellectual sight—the same 


'5 Plato, 7tm. 28 c; CC 7, 42. 

* [hid. (the three ways are: oóvOecic, àvóAvoic, &vaAoyia). See A. Magris, "Platonismo 
e cristianesimo alla luce del Contro Celso", in L. Perrone (ed.), Discorsi di ventà . . ., pp. 54ff. 

* CC 7, 45. Cf. S. Lilla, /ntroduzione al Medio platonismo (Roma, 1992), pp. 80-81; and 
Magris, "Platonismo e cristanesimo . . .", p. 56. 

"ODE 7, 36. 

Y» See CC 7, 44. 

" CC 7, 44, 36-37: Xpwstiavóg 6£ xai ó iówotnc. This is clearly a major argument of 
Ongen's defense. Within the present context, see also CC 7, 41. 
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condition Celsus himself previously required in order to see God.? Never- 
theless, Origen's perspective also in CC consists of a complex of elements 
converging with this and other platonic íofoi, and eventually resulting in a 
different conception of the "vision" of God that combines both philo- 
sophical and biblical motifs. 

It is surely, in the first place, a process of transcending physical reality, 
as we just saw, but for Origen both the senses and the intellect are required 
for someone aiming at knowledge of God. It is no accident that he attrib- 
utes to the body an important role in the human accomplishment of prayer, 
though physical reality represents only a preliminary level (with Rom. 1, 
20) to be subsequently overcome in the mind's journey towards God.? 
Secondly, these spiritual premises are not sufficient in themselves, without 
considering their essential presupposition which actually renders man capa- 
ble of knowing God: this is the "image of God" in him, according to which 
he has been created;'* as a consequence of this, Christians look up to God 
through his Logos, who is indeed the true way to the Father.? A third 
point is advanced by Origen, though it partly converges with the first: he 
links knowledge of God to the idea of a life which conforms to the spirit 
and not to the flesh; it 1s therefore bound to man's continuous fight for 
virtue and spiritual progress. Fourth, as apologetical reply to Celsus' vin- 
dicatnion of an inner sight against the alleged proclivity of the Christians 
to be captured by the senses, Origen points to the double act of seeing 


" CC 7, 44, 39-40: uocas touc tfj; aio0noeoc ogBaA uos xai £yetpac touc trjc voy, 
to compare with Celsus' sentence in 7, 36, 7-9: aicO0nose pocavtec ávoAéwnte và xai 
capkóc a&xootpogévtec yuxris óg0aAuoUc &yeipnte, nóvoc oUtac tóv Oróv OysoDe. 

*5 CC 7, 37. 45. Against Celsus pleading for a purely intellectual approach, Origen 
defends the role of the senses in the process leading to the knowledge of God. As for 
the role of the body in the act of praying see PE 31, 2 and CC 2, 51; with regard to 
this passage, M. Fédou observes: "le chrétien en priére n'a pas seulement 'fermé l'en- 
trée des sens' mais 'donné l'éveil aux yeux de l'áme*: la faculté des sens spirituels, aux- 
quels Origéne consacre de précieux développements, atteste la présence du corps jusque 
dans le mouvement de l'esprit. Mais c'est celui-ci qui est avant tout souligné et qui, 
pour le chrétien, définit l'acte de la priére dans son essence méme" (Christianisme et. reli- 
gions paimnes . . ., pp. 361-362). 

^ "This well-known aspect of Origen's thought has been thoroughly investigated by 
H. Crouzel, Théologie de l'image de Dieu chez Onigéne (Paris, 1956). 

5 CC 7, 41, 17-18: npóg uóvov &vaA£rovtac 61x too Aóyou toU ÜeoU tov natépa to 
Àóyov Ocóv. Cf. also CC 7, 36. 43. 

*5 CC 7, 37. We may mention again here the theme of the "pure of heart", who 
alone can see God: cf. 7, 43. 
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(outwardly and inwardly) as attested to already in the Bible.? Finally, man's 
endeavour to know God has a chance to succeed, only if God himself comes 
to sustain his efforts, in response to a prayer that recognizes such a neces- 
sity—that is, Origen establishes anew what is rather uncorrectly called a 
"synergistic" model between man and God, inasmuch as in the last instance 
only the initiative of God is effective? 

Taking into account the whole series of elements, we perceive in Origen's 
impressive description of the act of praying as anabasis to God something 
more than the mere recasting of platonic themes, such as the "inner sight" 
and the "flight of the soul", although these do leave a considerable imprint 
on the passage of CC 7, 44. As the almost unavoidable result of an apolo- 
getic juxtaposition to its philosophical counterpart, Christian prayer here 
achieves what philosophers, according to Origen, are looking for in vain: 
the attainment of God and spiritual perfection. By considering "every 
place" in the world a temple of God (an allusion to 1 Tm. 2, 8), by awak- 
ening their inner eyes, led by the tension of their desire to be united with 
God, Christians not only reach the vault of the heavens, but they surpass 
it and arrive at the "supercelestal place", where they can contemplate 
divine reality.? Prayer thus performs in the believer a mental journey 


* CC 7, 39, 44-49: navtóc oUv too xatà tpónov ypiotuxviLovtoc o tfj wuxyrfis Eyfyepron 
óqB8oA 6s xoi o tfj; alo joeoc uépuxe- xoi &váAoyov tfj &yépoet too xpeittovog ógBoA o0 
xai tfj uboet tv Oyeov tfj; aioOnoene voeitoi xai Üeoprirai &xáoto Ó ri noci Üróc xoi 
o vióc ato, Àóyoc xai copia tvyxàvov. 

5 CC 7, 42. The necessity of grace and divine election is asserted again by 7, 44. 
For a criticism of the assumed "synergism" of Origen, see H. Crouzel, Origene (Paris, 
1985), p. 171. A more open synergic model appears in Clem. AL, Strom. 7, 7, 38, 4 
€ütri^» toivuv Ó yvocTikOc tijv £&0yT]v xai tv aitoiv tv Ovroc &yoDóv rv repli wuynv 
zot£itat, xoi £Uyeroi guvepyüv puo xod arotóc eic EE ayofórntoc £EABeiv (ed. A. Le Boulluec, 
SC 428: Paris, 1997, p. 138). 

*' Cf. also the parallel passages in CC 3, 80 and 5, 2; but especially 7, 51, where 
Origen emphasizes the knowledge of God continuously granted by the Spirit to the 
Christians in contrast with its occasional attainment by the wise men of paganism. 

9' CC 7, 44, 36-49: Xpictiavóg 6 xai ó ióubtrg xávra j£v tórov toU xóojou n£zEIG- 
tat £ivat pépog to OÀov, vaoU tob cob Ovroc 100 xavtóc xócjou: «£v ravti» OE «tónq» 
eUxópevoc, u'óGac tovc tfc arieOrsenc ó98oJ. 0b; xoi Eyeipac tovc tfic wuyfic, vrepavopaitvet 
tov OÀov xocpov. Kai ov8' &xi rv &vyióa lotatot toO oopavoU, GA" eic tov uxepoupáviov 
yevópevog tfj &vxvoia. 1órov, ó6myobpevog ono toU Üriov nvebpatoc koi ibonxepei &&o toU 
xócpov tuyy&vov àvanxéunet o0 nepi tv tuyxóvtov tiv eUyxiv tQ Oeg- £uaÜe yàp &xó 100 
'Incoo pnó£v pixpóv, tovtéctiv aio8ntóv, Gnteiv GA uóva tà peyodux xoi &ÀnOOc Octa, 
óca cuuBdAXeroi 616óneva xo 100 ÜcoU npóg 16 06t£0co1 &ri tilv xap' oot Oux 100 vioo 
a0100 Aóyov óvtoc Ücoó uaxopiótnta. For A. Méhat, "Le "lieu supracéleste' de saint Justin 
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beyond the world, under the guide of the Spirit, while he asks God to 
receive the "great and heavenly things", as in Jesus' instruction; these more- 
over are the truly good things which are worthy of God and capable of 
leading man to beattude in him, through Christ. Ás we see from this last 
explanation, the platonizing picture of prayer is finally completed, if not 
superseded, by those elements which outline the typically Christian traits 
of Origen's view of prayer. We find traces here of the "trinitarian" con- 
text which accompanies even the most intimate expression of prayer in 
PE, where the act of praying is never held to be merely a moment of self- 
isolation, just an accomplishment of interiority, but is rather seen as the 
realization of a larger communion. Such an act of communion not only 
involves the persons of the Trinity, but implies also the active assistance 
of the angels and the saints, with the whole "cosmic theatre" as the proper 
scene of this most personal act.*? It is true that our passage is silent about 
these further elements, which confer on Origen's Christian prayer a char- 
acter quite different from the "spiritual exercises" of the philosophers (despite 
all the affinites recognisable, for instance, in the practice of inner sight).? 


à Origene", in Forma futuri. Studi in onore del card. M. Pellegrino (Torino, 1975), pp. 
282-294 this text "décrit l'ascension de l'àme en termes qui préfigurent la vision d'Augustin 
à Oste" (p. 294). He also points to the platonic sources (Phaedr. 247 a-c and 248 b), 
while reminding us that "l'assimilation topos — 4heos... est banale dans le moyen pla- 
tonisme et dans la religiosité hellénistique . . ." (p. 283). See also A. Scott, Origen and the 
life of the stars (Oxford, 1991), p. 120. 

$5 We may moreover compare Origen's anabasis through prayer respectively with 
Max. Tyr., Or. 11, c. 10, 60 ab, and Clem. Al, Strom. 7, 13, 82, 5, the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the latter looking quite similar to that of the pagan author. For the definition 
of prayer as anabasts, attested to only later on in Evagrius, though not devoid both of 
philosophical and biblical premises, see A. Méhat, "Sur deux définitions de la priére", 
in G. Dorival—A. Le Boulluec (edd.), Origeniana Sexta (Leuven, 1995), pp. 115-120. 

7 See PE 10, 2; 11, 1; 28, 3. I have recently insisted on this image of prayer in 
"Origéne et la priére: Une lecture du Peri Euchés?, in Annuaire de l'École Pratique des Hautes 
Études. Section. des. Sciences. Religieuses 106 (1997-1998), pp. 341-345. 

** For connections with the practice of the "spiritual exercises" in ancient philoso- 
phy, see A. Monaci Castagno, "Un invito alla vita perfetta: il IIEPI EYXHE di Origene", 
in F. Cocchini (ed.), /| dono e la sua ombra. .., pp. 116-138. In my opinion, the "trea- 
tise" on prayer of Clement of Alexandria in Strom. 7 is more liable to be exploited for 
such analysis, as I would like to show in a future contribution. Analogies and differences 
can be found also with Plotinus (see P. Hadot, Plotim ou la simplicité du regard [Paris, 
1997], but we should recall the question put by H. Crouzel, Origene et Plotin. Comparaisons 
doctrinales (Paris, 1992), p. 112: "Ce dieu est-il quelqu'un qu'on prie? Les mentions de 
la priére sont rares. Il y a au moins celle-ci: *Que cela soit dit par nous, ayant invo- 
qué Dieu non à voix haute, mais avec l'àme en nous étendant vers lui dans une priére, 
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But we have sufficient references to them throughout CC, when Ongen 
occasionally provides us with other statements on prayer. 

By collecüng those together, we can observe that the act of praying is 
always said to be performed by Christians in relation to the intermediary 
role of Jesus Christ, the "High-priest" of the Epistle to the Hebrews (espe- 
cially Heb. 4, 14-15), who presents our demands to God and bestows on 
us the benefits granted. This is precisely the way Christians alone are 
used to praying, as Origen expressly puts it, while replying to Celsus! appeal 
to practise the cult of demons. The importance of this aspect is better 
understood, if we consider the constitutive condition of man as a sinner: 
as such he needs to propitiate God's attitude towards himself through the 
pleading of an advocate, the incarnate Logos, who being himself man 1s 
sensitive to our requests and can ask God the remission of our sins. 
Instead of being merely a spiritual self-accomplishment, prayer emphasizes 
for Origen the continuous need of divine help for a frail creature like man. 
Furthermore, the solitude of the man who prays is broken down also 
through the assistance and the cooperation that "myriads of angels" assure 
to him to bring his demands before God. We should notice how this 


en pouvant le prier ainsi seul à seul' [Enn. V, 1 (10), 6, 1. 8]. Mais à quoi correspond 
chez Plotün la priére?". 

9 (CC 3, 34, 21-26: (Jesus) &àv&yovta £ri tiv uexà ópBoo Biov npóc tóv &ri n&ct Ücóv 
tuv uet! eoxóv, Gc npoo&youev aot Oux «ro07 ic ueraSo óvtoc tfj; toO dyevvi]tou xai 
tfjg tÓv yevntüv xávtov QUcEOCG, xoi pépovtoc u£v Tjpiv tàc &xó toU ratpóc EDEpyeciag 
&vaxopiLovtog 9' t)uiáv tpóxov &ápyiwpéoc tüc &Uxàc npoc tov éni nüci Ücóv. See also 7, 46, 
7-9 (supra, n. 38); and 8, 26, 17-22: uóv« Y&p npocevxtéov tà £ri n&ci De, xai npooevxréov 
ye tQ povoyevei kai npototóxo «xong xticeoo» Aóyo Ocob, xoi à&uetéov aotóv ic &px- 
wpéa tijv &x' ab10v qÜGcacav fiv eoyiv &vogépeiw &ri tov Ücbv aotoU xoi Deov nuóv 
kai rarépao a0to0 xai ratépa tüv Biobvtov xarà tóv Aóyov toU Ücoo—a passage which 
seems to associate more directly the Logos to the Father as the addressee of prayer. 

CC 8, 37, 1-2: &uXafóuevoc r1 Xpioticvoic AaXei, toic uóvoic rà Bei O1 toU 'Inao 
&oxouévoic. Apart from the premises set by Origen himself in PE, this is already a tra- 
ditional motif, as we may guess from Clement's ideal of perfection for the gnostic: 1poo- 
oyiAeiv 1Q Oeo 81x toO ueyóXov &pyxiepécc, £Eouoobpuevov elc 6ovapiv tà xupio 6x xàonc 
tfi; eig tóv Bgóv Bepanetiac (Strom. 7, 3, 13, 2). 

$$ See especially CC 8, 13, 18-24: Aio 1óv Éva Ücóv xai tóv Éva vióv ato xai Aóyov 
kai eixóva tac xatà 1o 6vvatóv fjyiv ixeotaug xai-&Bubaeot oéBopuev, npoaáyovtec tà Oe 
tüv OA tàc eyàc Oi toO piovoyevotc abtob: Q xpátov rpocoéponev otác, &Gio0vtEG 
abt0v «iAocpuóv» Ovra «rv &paptiv uv» rpocoyayelv ic &pywpéa tc eUxüc kai tüc 
Ovciac xoi tàc £vteb5eic niv t &ri nào: Oeo. 

9 For the help of angels with regard to salvation, see CC 5, 57-58; 8, 34, 15-16; 8, 
36, 21-23; and especially 8, 64, 10-20: evynp&ttovot . . . xoà cuvebyovtat xoi gvvasiobotv: 
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well-known feature of Origen's theology is meant—with a characteristic 
note, which was already at work in PÉ—as an additional support for "our 
perishable race" (xà énucpo fjpv yévey.9 While in a way multiplying the 
partnership assisng prayer, Origen repeatedly focuses on God as the unique 
addressee for man: even the stars participate in the praise that just men 
send to God instead of being themselves an object of petitions.*? 
Though other aspects would support our point," there is no need, I 
think, to insist on the features which should prove the essential continuity 
between the image of prayer in PE and that met with in. CC. We cannot 
of course ignore the diversity of emphasis due to two different contexts. 
This is found mainly in the fact that the view of the treatise regarding the 
accomplishment of the union with God in prayer may be termed a "descend- 
ing" perspective, whereas in CC we face an "ascending" one. PE shows us 
the coming down of the Father and the Son with the Spirit in the "little 
chamber" (Mt. 6, 6) of interiority, into which the "saint" praying with- 
draws; on the contrary CC emphasizes the movement upwards of the soul, 
adopüng the philosophical scheme of the anabasis. Yet the factors and the 
conditions for adequate expression of prayer are still the same even in the 
apologetic work. What Origen has in mind, is once more the "spiritual 
prayer", described both in PE and in CC as the continually renewed exer- 
cise of the Christian on his road to perfection, an indispensable means to 
fulfil it, and at the same time an anticipation (albeit always provisional, 
because of man's condition) of the fulfilment sought for. Despite the obsta- 
cles to be met on the road, Ongen is confident of the effectiveness of the 
"spiritual prayer", both for the individual and for society (inasmuch as con- 


(cte toÀgGv mpg Aéyew Ott &vOpomnoi; uet& xpoaipéoeoc npotiÜsuévois tà xpeittova 
ebxouévoig tQ Bgjà poptat 6cat üxAnto: cuvebyovtoi Ovváyeig iepat, cuyuxapéyoucot 
«£avtüc? 1i énr]po tiiv yéve xat, tv' oUtoc exo, cvvayovico: 9v oU ópàci àvti- 
otpatevopuévovg xai àvrayoviGopévoug 6aipovag tfj cotnpta uàAita tv &avtobc 
&vatiBévtov 8g xoi um epovnicóvtrov tfj; xàv Soióvov EyOpac, &xv &xeivoi £Eoypuxivooct 
npog tóv üvÜponov. 

55 'The revealing adjective éxixnpoc (CC 8, 64, 15), referred respectively to qoot and 
to y£voc, opens and closes the first section of the treatise (PE 1, 1; 17, 2). 

* CC 8, 67, 16-17. 

?^ For instance, the idea of a virtuous life as a continuous prayer to God, thus assim- 
lating the life of the saint to an uninterrupted feast. See CC 8, 21, 27-30: &opráei ye 
katà &Affeuav 6 «tà 6£ovto» npáttov, &c exyópevoc, 61x navtóc Übov tàc &voiiiktoug 
év xai npóc 10 Üciov ebyatc Üvoiac; and n. 71. The same point is developed in PE 12, 
2 as a fulfilment of 1 Th. 5, 17. 
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cordant praying is the only "weapon" Christians can dispose of to protect 
the Roman state from its enemies). The believers who assiduously dedi- 
cate themselves to it, through the gift of the Spirit which destroys evil in 
man, will be able to live the experience of an uninterrupted Pentecost." 


Dipartimento di Filologia Classica 
Via Galvan, 56100 Pisa Italia 


"7 See in CC B8, 69 the reply to Celsus! appeal to assume the defence of the empire: 
a concordant prayer, on the witness of Mt. 19, 19, will be more effective than Moses' 
crying unto God against Amalek (Ex. 17, 11), of itself a paradigm of the effective prayer 
to be met with elsewhere in Onrigen's writings (e.g., in HomEx. 3, 3). 

7? CC 8, 22, 17-25: 6 6&»vápevoc uet' &ÀnBetag A&yew- «Euvavéotnuev 1G Xpwità» (Col. 
2, 12; 3, 1) AA xai tó- «EZovr]yeipe xai avvexóDiev nuàg &v toic érovupavioic £v Xpiotü» 
(Eph. 2, 6) ài &ctiv &v xai tri; Hevtnkootric nu£pouc, xo uita Ote Kai «eic tó UxEpQov» 
ó; oi &nóotoAo: toO "Inooo &vaàc exoAábe: fj 8efjoe1 xoi «rfj npoaevyTi», àx GE vevéoOo1 
tfjg «pepopévng zvori iata» (Act. 1, 13-14; 2, 2-3) && obpavoo, Biabonévng £Eagavico: 
ti|v £v &vÜpaoic xaxtav xoi tà àx' atrio, á&uoc OE xat tivog uepiopoD yYAooong &xo Ogo0 
1Upivngc. 


GENESIS TRADITIONS IN CONFLICT?: THE USE OF SOME 
EXEGETICAL TRADITIONS IN THE TRIMORPHIC 
PROTENNOIA AND THE JOHANNINE PROLOGUE 


BY 


NICOLA FRANCES DENZEY 


Introduction 


Over twenty years ago, in 1978, a renowned panel of scholars of 
Gnosticism convened at Yale to discuss, among other topics, the literary 
relationship between a very well known text and a rather obscure one: the 
prologue from the Gospel of John, and a revelatory discourse from the 
cache of texts discovered near Nag Hammadi in 1945, the Trimorphic 
Protennoia.! 'The topic had already been broached; as early as 1973, Gesine 
Schenke and the Berliner Arbeitskreis für die koptisch-gnostischen. Schrifien were 
the first scholars of Gnosticism on the international scene to note a curious 
phenomenon: the initially alien 7rimorphic Protennoia—the sole extant version 
of an ancient, undated, unascribed Coptic text which Schenke had trans- 
lated into German for her doctoral dissertaton—expanded upon an old 
mythic pattern, of which the Johannine Prologue formed the most reassur- 
ingly familiar example: the threefold salvific descent of God's co-agent into 
the world to redeem those who were able to recognize their divine origins.? 


' The Tnmorphic Protennota 1s the sole extant treatise from the highly damaged NHC 
Codex XIII, only eight leaves of which survive. For critical editions, see Gesine Schenke, 
Die dreigeslaltige Protennota (Nag Hammadi Codex XIII) (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1984); 
Yvonne Janssens, La Prólennota Trimorbhe (NHC XIII I) (Laval: Les presses de L'université 
Laval, 1978) and John Turner, "The Trimorphic Protennoia," .Nag Hammadi Codices XI, 
XII, XIII, ed. Charles Hedrck. The Coptic Gnostic Library, NHMS XXVIII (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1990). I have used Turner's edition throughout; on occasion, my translation 
of the Copüc text differs slightly. For some summaries and observations on the difficulues 
of restoring this fragmented text, see the comments of Robert McL. Wilson, "The 
Trimorphic Protennoia," Gnosis and Gnosticism. Papers read at the Seventh Annual. International 
Conference of Patristc. Studies, September. 8th-13th, 1975, NHMS VIII (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1977), 50-54. 

? Another significant text which shares the same set of traditions and patterns as the 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigiliae Chrishanae 55, 20-44 
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The question of literary influence and dependency between the two texts 
spawned almost a dozen academic articles, as scholars argued either for 
or against Johannine primacy. This debate, like all others, reflected the 
winds of change within studies of Gnosticism and early Christianity. As 
the History of Religions approach to religious studies began to dislodge— 
or at least rattle—more theologically-engaged scholars of early Christianity, 
the stakes rose behind questions such as whether or not the 7rimorphuc 
Protennoia had been a gnosticizing "corruption" of a purer Johannine 
ChrisBanity, whether the Prologue's author betrayed his gnosticizing pro- 
cliviies by drawing upon earlier gnostc sources, or whether, finally, the 
intention of the Prologue's author had been to channel speculative gnos- 
tic traditions in his day into a new, incarnational theology.? 

Few academic debates in such a narrow and specialized field as Gnosticism 
have had the ability to break into the mainstream as this one, engaging 
as it did one of the most beloved passages of canonical scripture. Suddenly, 
an obscure non-canonical text did matter to other scholars of early Chris- 
üanity. But then, almost as quickly as it began, interest in the topic waned. 
The conclusions of the Yale conference generated an aetiology which 
satished most scholars. George MacRae, the chair of the session on Sethian 
Gnostcism, summarized the conclusions of the participants; rather than 
sharing any direct textual relationship, the similarities could be explained 
by recourse to a sort of broad literary contextualization: both texts were 


Trimorplic Protennoia and the Johannine Prologue is the so-called "Pronoia Hymn" from 
the long recension of the Apocryphon of John. The precise relationship between all three 
texts remains unclear. The two scholars who have done considerable work on the prob- 
lem, Roelof van den Broek and Michael Waldstein, concur that the Hymn presents an 
earlier re-formulation of Wisdom traditions which were then adapted and "masculin- 
ized" to fit the motif of a male Redeemer as the Logos. See R. van den Broek, "Von 
der jüdischen Weisheit zum gnostischen Erlóser: Zum SchluBhymnus des Apokryphons 
des Johannes," in idem., Studies in. Gnoslicism and Alexandrian. Christanity, NHMS XXXIX 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1996), 86-116; Michael Waldstein, "The Providence Monologue in 
the Apocryphon of John and the Johannine Prologue," ZECS 3:4 (1995): 369-402. I 
have largely neglected discussion of the Pronoia Hymn here not because it is not wor- 
thy of further discussion, but because it is beyond the scope of the present study. 

* See Rudolf Bultmann, 7Ae Gospel of john: A. Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1971) and his Theology of the .New Testament (2 vols.; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1951 and 1955), esp. 2.3-14; Hans-Martin Schenke, "Die neutestamentliche Christologie 
und der gnostische Erlóser," in Gnosis und Neues Testament: Studien aus. Relimonswissenschafl 
und Theologie, ed. Karl-Wolfgang Tróger (Gütersloh: Mohn, 1973), 205-29, esp. 226-7. 
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likely "dependent on developments of the Wisdom traditions" and may 
therefore have shared a common ancestor."* 

In the past twenty years, almost all the assumptions behind the terms 
of reference in the 1978 debates between the literary relationships between 
the Trzmorpluc Proiennoia and the Prologue have been abandoned or significantly 
altered. The field of Gnosticism has been subjected to extensive scrutiny 
and revisions, not so much by outsiders, but by specialists in Gnosticism 
themselves; since the early work of Robert McL. Wilson,? and particularly 
after Michael Williams! provocative book, Aethinking Gnosticism, we invoke 
the descriptive designation "gnostic"—along with that unhelpful academic 
chimera "Gnosticism"—-]ess and less frequently, and with increasing specifi- 
city.^ Instead, scholars tend to locate early Chrisüan heterodox thought 
within intellectual continuities of the ancient world, particularly within 
Hellenistic Jewish philosophy and exegesis. 

This paper offers a new approach to an old debate regarding the rela- 
üonship between the Trimorfhic Protennoia and the Johannine Prologue. I 
would like to bring to the topic four points. First, we can discuss the sim- 
ilarities between these texts without having to invoke either text's osten- 
sible relationship to "Gnosticism." Second, I propose we abandon the 
alternate paradigm, first articulated by MacRae and others in 1978, that 
these similarities can be "explained" as a mutual dependency on a shared 
body of Wisdom traditions. Third, following the trend in recent scholar- 
ship to uncover hermeneutical patterns of Jewish scriptural exegesis in early 
Christian heterodox literature, I suggest that the 7rimorphic Protennoia —like 
the Johannine Prologue—is best understood not as a "Gnosticizing, hermeneu- 
tical" elaboration on Wisdom traditions but as a soteriological myth based 
upon a specific, traditional way of reading and interpreting Genesis 1. 
Consequently, we must delve more deeply into the relationship between 


* George MacRae, "Gnosticism and the Church of John's Gospel," in .Nag Hammadi, 
Gnosticism, and Early Christianity, eds. Charles Hedrick and Robert Hodgson, Jr. (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson, 1986), 91. 

* R. McL. Wilson, "Slippery Words: II. Gnosis, Gnostic, Gnosticism," Expository Times 
89 (1977-78): 296-301. See also Wilfrid Cantwell Smith, *Terminological Boobytraps," 
in Traditons in. Contact and. Change: Selected. Proceedings of the XIVih. Congress of ihe International 
Association for the History of Relipons, eds. Peter Slater et al. (Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press, 1983), 306, on the "verbal inanities" of discussing as "gnosticism" a 
movement composed of people who never called themselves "gnostics." 

* Michael Williams, Rethinking Gnosticism: Arguments for Dismantling a Dubious Category 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996). 
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the two texts, searching out differences behind their apparent samenesses. 
While the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Prologue display similar exegetical 
traditions and strategies, they employ them to very different ends. Beyond 
the "parallels" which scholars have noted in our two texts, the texts them- 
selves use the same vocabulary drawn from Genesis to argue different and 
often contrary points about the nature of the divine and about human 
spiritual possibilities. 


The Trimonphic Protennoia and the Tohannine Prologue: A. Brief. History of the 
Debate 


In 1973, members of the Berüner Arbeitskreis explained the relationship 
between the Trzmmorphic Protennoia and the Johannine Prologue initially as a 
"gnosticizing" of Johannine traditions; the 7rimorphic Prolennoia' s emphasis 
on salvation through gnosis, as well as its scaffolding of elaborate specula- 
tive cosmologies, were proof that the Trimorphic Protennoia could be securely 
located within the so-called "gnostic" literature of the second-century—well 
after the Johannine Prologue had been composed. Within a year, the Berliner 
Arbeitskreis reversed positions, finding the theme of the threefold descent of 
the Logos as more "naturally" at home within the context of the Trimorphic 
Protennoia than. within the polemical traditions of John. Since the Berliner 
Arbatskres' influential work, most scholars have fallen into one of two camps: 
some maintain that the Prologue depends on the 7rimorphic Protennota, while 
others view the Trimorphic Prolennoia as dependent upon the Prologue or 
one of its earlier sources. Gesine Robinson (formerly Schenke) led the 
charge among scholars who adopted the hypothesis of Trimorphic Protennoia's 
precedence; * the group grew to include Carsten Colpe,? Craig A. Evans," 


'* For a review of the issue, see G. Schenke, "Der dreigestaltge Protennoia: Eine 
gnostische Offenbarungsrede in koptischer Sprache aus dem Fund von Nag Hammadi 
eingeleitet und übersetzt vom Berliner Arbeitskreis für koptisch-gnostischen Schriften," 
TALZ 99 (1974): 733. Robinson reiterates her point in "The Trimorphic Protennoia," 
45: "For even if Trimorphic Protennoia, in the form in which we have it, is no doubt 
younger than the Fourth Gospel, it nonetheless provides the natural context for the 
Fourth Gospel's Prologue." 

* G. Schenke, "Die dreigestalüge Protennoia," 731-46. 

* Carsten Colpe, "Heidnische, jüdische und christliche Überlieferung in den Schriften 
aus Nag Hammadi III, 74C 17 (1974): 107-25. 

" Craig A. Evans, "On the Prologue of John and the Trimorphic Protennoia," .NTS 
27 (1981): 395-401. 
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James Robinson," and John Turner." Those who favored Johannine prece- 
dence included Yvonne Janssens" (who, like Gesine Robinson, later modified 
her position to suggest that the texts shared a background in Jewish Wisdom 
literature), " Robert McL. Wilson, George MacRae,'* Edwin Yamauchi," 
Michel Tardieu,'? and most recently, Alastair Logan.'? 

Although the initial discovery of the parallels between the Trimorphic 
Protennoia and the Johannine Prologue produced a flurry of excitement in 
academic circles, discussion quickly "degenerated," in Gesine Robinson's 
words, into *a debate about the dependence of one text on the other."^? 
To illustrate the significant and numerous points of contact, many scholars, 
including Carsten Colpe," Yvonne Janssens," and Craig Evans bolstered 
their articles with lists of the parallels between the two texts. As a fairly 
paradigmatic example of the scholarship from the late 1970s I reproduce 
Evans' table of parallels below:? 


! James M. Robinson, "Sethians and Johannine Thought: The Trimorphic Protennoia 
and the Prologue of the Gospel of John," in TÀhe Rediscovery of Gnostcism: Proceedings of 
the Conference at Yale, March 1978. Volume IT, Sethtian Gnosticism, ed. Bentley Layton (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1981), 643-61. 

3 John Turner, *The 7rmorphic Protennoia: Introduction," 385-6. 

5 Yvonne Janssens, "Une source gnostique du prologue?" in L'Évangile de jean: Sources, 
Rédaction, Theologie, ed. Marinus du Jonge (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1977), 355-8. 

^ Yvonne Janssens, "The Trimorphic Protennoia and the Fourth Gospel" in TÀe 
Jew. Testament and. Gnosis: Essays in. Honor of Robert McL. Wilson, eds. Alastair Logan and 
Alexander J. Wedderburn (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1983), 229-245, esp. 235. 

5 Robert McL. Wilson, "The Trimorphic Protennoia," in Gnosis and Gnosticisn. NHMS 
VIII (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977), 50-54. 

'5* George MacRae, "Gnosticism and the Church of St. John's Gospel," 89-96. 

" Edwin Yamauchi, "Jewish Gnosticism? The Prologue of John, Mandean Parallels, 
and the Trimonphic Prolennoia," in Siudws im Gmosticism and Hellenistic Religions. presented. lo 
Gilles Quispel on the Occasion of his 65th. Birthday, eds. Roelof van den Broek and Maarten 
]. Vermaseren. EPRO 91 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 467-97. 

^ Michel Tardieu, Écrits Gnostiques: Codex de Berlin (Sources Gnostiques et Manicheeans 
1) (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1984). 

* Alastair Logan, "John and the Gnostics: The Significance of the Apocryphon of John 
for the Debate about the Origins of the Johannine Literature," 753NT 43 (1991); 41-69, 
esp. 58-59. 

? G. Robinson, "The Trimorphic Protennoia and the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel," 
in Gnostcism and the Early Christian World: In Honor of james Robinson, eds. James E. 
Goehring, Charles W. Hedrick, Jack T. Sanders, and Hans Dieter Betz (Sonoma: 
Polebridge, 1990), 38. 

*' Carsten Colpe, *Heidnische Überlieferung," 122. 

? Yvonne Janssens, "Une source gnostique du prologue?" 355-8. 

? Craig A. Evans, "Prologue of John," 397. Evans culls his parallels to the Prologue 
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Johannine Prologue 


V. 


] 


10 


; 14 


12 


14 


. 16 


beginning 

word 

with God 

beginning 

with God 

through him all things 
came to be 


life 


light 

light 

darkness 

light 

iluminates every person 
coming into the world 
know 

he came into his own 

his own did not receive him 


as many as received him, 
to them he gave authority 
to be children of God 
word became flesh 

dwelt among us 


glory 
fullness 


we all received 


that one revealed him 
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Trimorphic Protennoia 


46:10 beginning 

46:5, 14, 16,30; 47:15 word 

46:20-21 offspring of God 

46:10 beginning 

46:20-21 offspring of God 

46:24-25 the source of the All, the root 
the entire aeon; It is the foundation; 
47:10 I became a foundation for the All 
46:17 life; 46:17 living water [7 life]; 
46:28 It is the breath of the powers 
46:11, 16, 24 light 

46:11, 16, 24 hght 

46:32 darkness 

46:11, 16, 24 light 

46:32 illumine those who dwell in darkness 
46:3] sent 

46:35; 47:19 know 

46:3] it was sent 

47:18-19 they did not know the one who 
empowers me 

47:12-13 I gave shape to those who took 
shape until their consummation; 47:10-11 
I empowered them 

47:15-16 as the Word I revealed myself 
in the likeness of their shape. And I wore 
everyone's garment and hid myself within 
them 

46:19, 27 glory 

46:11-30 [fullness — the list of attributes]; 
47:19-20 For I dwell within all the 
Sovereignties and Powers 

46:33-35 I will reveal to you my mysteries 
since you are my fellow brethren (cp. 
47:14-17, 23) 

46:33-35 I will reveal to you my mysteries 
since you are my fellow brethren (cp. 
47:14-17, 23) 

46:29 voice; 46:31-32 it was sent to illumine 


from just over two pages of text in the Trimorphic Protennoia —passages all taken from 
Protennoia's summary of her descents toward the end of the tractate. 
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Tables such as these, however, can lead to misleading conclusions. Evans 
confines himself to certain keywords (what he erroneously calls "concep- 
tual parallels") shared by the two texts. These can indicate some manner 
of shared literary milieu; they do not prove us textual dependency or con- 
text. Evans himself is forced to admit, "certainly both Protennoia and the 
Prologue are drawing upon a similar religious milieu ...but the question 
of the direction of possible literary dependence is not as apparent."^ He 
gives no indication of what this "similar religious milieu" might be, nor 
does he push his parallels far enough to properly locate them within this 
context. Similarly, Janssens considers carefully in one article the ostensible 
parallels before observing, ^while identical terms occur in Trimorphic Protennoia 
and the Fourth Gospel, they do not have the same meaning."^ Unfortunately, 
she neither explains nor pursues this provocative insight. Quoting James 
Robinson, ("there are parallels in thought which may indicate only a com- 
mon background") she concludes, *With this I wholeheartedly agree. But 
at present I leave the last word to specialists in the Fourth Gospel.'?? 


The Trimorphic Protennoia, the Johannine Prologue, and Wisdom Traditions 


Janssens' "failure of nerve" to claim the last word on the debate reflects 
the enthusiasm with which scholars embraced the conclusion reached at 
the Yale conference. It effecüvely broke the academic stalemate which the 
issue of textual dependency had created. It even allowed Gesine Robinson, 
Yvonne Janssens and John Turner—the three scholars responsible for critical 
translanons of the Trimorphic Protennoia into modern languages—to concur 
that the oldest components of the text reflect an early stage of speculation 
on the nature of Protennoia as Wisdom, based upon Hellenized Jewish 
tradiions which depicted Wisdom as God's co-agent at creation." The 
Pronoia Hymn of the Afocryphon of john appears to work similarly with 
these same traditions. The Prologue of John represents a relatively late 
floruit of these same traditions, with Christ/Logos taking the place once 


^* Evans, "Prologue of John," 398. 

?* Janssens, "The Trimorphic Protennoia," 242. 

?*s Janssens, "The Trimorphic Protennoia," 243. 

?' See, for instance, G. Schenke, Dreigestaltige Protennoia, 89 who defines Protennoia as 
"a modified form of the Jewish Sophia." See also Turner, "*Trimorphic Protennoia: Intro- 
duction," 375. For the Wisdom passages, see Proverbs 8; Sirach 23; Wisdom of Solomon 
6-10; and I Enoch 42. 
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assigned to Wisdom. With its characterization of Wisdom as God's co- 
agent in creation, Proverbs 8 (particularly 8:22) provides an analogue to 
both Protennoia and the Logos: "The Lord created me at the beginning 
of his work, the first of his acts of old."? Because Wisdom traditions already 
placed Wisdom alongside God at the creation, many ancient exegetes would 
have assumed that God had addressed Wisdom at Gen 1:26; Wisdom tra- 
ditions also clearly account for Protennoia as a breath, spirit or emana- 
&ion of God (Wis 7:25; 9:17), as Adam's redeemer (Wis 10:1), and as Life 
(Pvb 8:35). 

Yet Jar] Fossum poses a vexing question: if Wisdom provides the model 
for the revealer in the Johannine Prologue, why is the latter called Aóyog 
and not simply cogita? The question is even more troubling for the Trimorphic 
Protennoia, which despite its divine feminine revealer, never directly identifies 
Protennoia as Sophia. Scholars have solved the problem of the lack of an 
explicit Wisdom theology in both the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Prologue 
by narrowing the conceptual gap between the Word and Wisdom in 
Hellenisüc thought. Recently, the issue has been addressed by Jack T. 
Sanders.?? 'The Odes of Solomon, Sanders notes, contain a well-developed the- 
ology of the Word (pigm' or bmit^) of God, in which the Word accompa- 
nies God at creation and indwells all humankind.?' Philo, too, frequently 
equates a hypostasized Wisdom with Logos.? Both the Logos and Wisdom 


^ The groundbreaking work of Rudolf Bultmann first alerted the academic com- 
munity to the Prologue's dependence on Wisdom imagery. See R. Bultmann, "Der reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Hintergrund des Prologs zum Johannes-Evangelium," in Eucharisierion. 
Festschnft für Hermann Gunkel, ed. H. Schmidt. FRLANT 37; (2 vols., Gótüngen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1923). Bultmann followed a hypothesis already proposed by J. Rendel 
Harris, The Origin of the Prologue to St. John's Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1917); C. H. Dodd further bolstered Bultmann's ideas, detecting numerous par- 
allels between sapiential literature and the Prologue, in his Znterpretation of the Fourth Gospel 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953). 

7 See also Wis 6:23; TnPro 35:4-6, 30, 34; 46:10; Jn 1:1-3. 

*» Jack T. Sanders, *"Nag Hammadi, Odes of Solomon, and New Testament Chris- 
tological Hymns," in Gnosticism and the Early Christian World: In Honor of James Robinson, eds. 
James E. Goehring et aL, 51-66. 

*' Sanders, 57. 

* [n Philo's writing, Sharon Lea Mattila notes, "Wisdom enjoys a supracosmologi- 
cal status, affirmed above all by her close affiliation and frequent identity with the figure 
of the logos," in her article "Wisdom, Sense Perception, Nature, and Philo's Gender 
Gradient," HTR 89:2 (1996): 109. See also E. R. Goodenough, "Philo flatly identifies 
the Logos with Sophia," in By Light, Light (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935), 
23. Harry A. Wolfson concurs in his Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, 
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create (Oónpiovpyéo) the cosmos; both are termed the "chiefest" or "eldest" 
(xpgoBotatog/rpecBvtépa) present at creation, and even the creation or 
"the beginning" (&pym) itself? In language reminiscent of the Trimorphic 
Protennoia, Logos and Wisdom reflect for Philo "the image of God" (gixàv 
0£0$).?* 'The Logos is the model (xapáóevyna) of the primordial light," just 
as Wisdom is God's archetypal (&pyxéronoc) luminary.* Wisdom is also the 
spring or source (xnyrj) from which the divine Logos flows; elsewhere, how- 
ever, Philo reverses the roles: the "supreme Divine Logos" is the source 
(rnyi) from. which Wisdom springs. The apparent ancient confluence of 
ideas concerning the Logos and Wisdom allowed C. H. Dodd to define 
the Logos confidently as *a concept closely similar to that of Wisdom, that 
is to say, the hypostasized thought of God projected in creation, and remain- 
ing as an immanent power within the world and in man."* 

For the authors of the Prologue and the T7rimorphic Protennoia, however, 
Chrst and Protennoia were not mere types or incarnations of Wisdom; 
they were Wisdom's fulfillment, or better, her replacement, in the form of 
the Logos. It may be misleading, therefore, to state that both texts draw 
upon Wisdom traditions; more correctly, sapiential literature shares with 
our two texts certain paradigms for understanding the nature of agency in 
Genesis! creation account. To state the issue even more succinctly, the 
Tnrimorphic Protennoia and Johannine Prologue remain as representative exam- 
ples not of a Wisdom tradition, but rather of a distinct "Word tradition" 
which shared sapiental literature's dependency on Genesis yet interpreted 
it rather differently. This tradition attributed a creative force not to God's 
hypostasized forethought or Wisdom, but to his Voice or Word. 

Recently, Jar] Fossum has persuasively argued that in place of a Wisdom 
tradition, a Word tradition stands behind the Johannine Prologue, in which 


Christianity and Islam. 2 vols; (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1947), I. 258, 
as does Burton Mack, Lagos und Sophia: Untersuchungen zur. Weisheitstheologie im. hellenistischen 
Judentum (Gótüngen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1973), 110, n. 10. 

*?' Philo, Spec. leg. 1.81. 

* Philo, Fug. 101; Rer. Div. Her. 205; Virt. 62. 

5 Philo, Conf. Ling. 146. 

** Philo, Leg. All. 1.43. 

? Philo, Som. 1.75. 

** Philo, Mig. Abr. 40. 

* Philo, Som. 2.242; Fug. 108-9; Mattila, 110. Compare Trimorphic Protennoia 46:16- 
20. For Biblical precedents, see Prov 13:14; 14:27; 18:4. 

*" C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks, 295. 
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Jewish exegetes interpreted God's act of creation through a word of com- 
mand in Gen 1:3 with the invocation of his secret Name, the Tetragram- 
maton." Fossum produces as evidence numerous texts which express a 
powerful and pervasive Logos theology within Jewish exegeses of Genesis 
l, the earliest of which may be Psalm 33:6: "By the word of the Lord the 
heavens were made; and all their host by the breath of his mouth," and 
which is echoed, among other sources, in the Odes of Solomon: "There is 
nothing outside of the Lord, because He was before anything came to be. 
And the worlds are by his Word, and by the thoughts of his heart." 
Although Fossum does not address the Trimorphic Protennoia in his article, 
it appears to draw upon this same tradition. Protennoia as Logos bears 
both the divine Name and his Breath. The most intriguing evidence that 
the 7nmorphic Protennoia draws upon this Word tradition remains its dis- 
ünctive theology of sound; Protennoia descends in three distinct manifes- 
tations, as Sound, Voice and Word. 

The Wisdom tradition hypothesis provides little help if we try to delve 
into the source for Protennoia's descents as three forms of progressively 
articulated sound. If we look for the theme of divine theophony within the 
two other texts bearing a similarity to the 7rzmorphic Protennoia—namely the 
Johannine Prologue and the Pronoia Hymn—we find that sound heralds 
the epiphany of the Savior figure only in the first treatise. It appears, there- 
fore, that the 7rimorphic Prolennoia either develops Wisdom traditions rather 
differently than its "sister" texts to create an elaborate theology of sound, 
or it draws upon a different tradition which has already developed the 
model for a theophonic manifestation of God, or for sound's ability to alter 
cosmic structure. The Wisdom hypothesis, in short, leaves us without the 
crucial key to understand the ground of the 7rimmorphic Protennoia's unique 


*' Jarl. Fossum, "In the Beginning was the Name: Onomanology as the Key to 
Johannine Christology," in 7e Image of the Invisible God: The Influence of Jewish. Mystiism 
on Early Christology (Freiburg: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995), 117-133. 

*? (Odes of Solomon, 18:6. See also Ps 33:9; 104:5-7. TThe Odes of Solemen appear to 
reflect the same Word tradiüon over and against a Wisdom tradition; Jack Sanders 
("Nag Hammadi, Odes of Solomon," 60) notes that the word "Wisdom" appears only 
four times throughout the entire collection of the Odes, although references to the Word 
are extensive. 

*5 See Trimorphic Protennoia 35:6, in which Protennoia is "called by three names 
(NC9QOAT PMJpoTD," which are, apparently, linked to her progressive revelation as 
Sound, Voice and Word. In 37:7, the Logos has within him the Name which has the 
power to reveal "the everlasting things." For Protennoia as the divine Breath or Voice, 
see 35:32 and 45:27-28. 
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theology of sound, although it appears more helpful for the Pronoia Hymn 
and the Johannine Prologue. 

The Wisdom hypothesis presents a second significant interpretive prob- 
lem: the motif of threefold descent. Scholars widely agree that the 7rimorpluc 
Protennota, Johannine Prologue, and Pronoia hymn all appear to share the 
same motif of a threefold descent of a savior. John Turner, who has under- 
taken arguably the most comprehensive analysis of "gnostüc" threefold 
descent, has explained the shared use of this motif as the consequences of 
a "common membership in a religious world prone to conceiving the advent 
of the divine into the world in terms of a descending-ascending redeem- 
ing wisdom figure."** "Turner's assessment, while helpful, remains vague; 
certainly all religious texts from the ancient world share this type of *com- 
mon membership," yet not all adopt the motif of the threefold descent of 
a Wisdom or Word figure. 

According to Roelof van den Broek, the three-step rhythm of the descent 
of Pronoia in the Pronoia Hymn likely derives from | Enoch 42, in which 
Wisdom descends from the heavenly realm but finds no place to dwell. 
It is difficult, however, to draw out three specific descents from the Enoch 
passage—an exegetical problem for modern textual critics as well, as they 
consistently try to draw out a threefold, sequential, chronological descent 
within our texts. Ás we shall see, the conviction that all these texts reflect 
three chronological, successive descents of Wisdom is not actually borne 
out within the texts themselves. Trimorphic Protennoia, in particular, seems 
to posit one single descent of Pronoia in three progressively articulated 
manifestations of sound. Can we find a more convincing source for this 
type of descent than that which sapiential traditions offer? The answer, I 
believe, is yes. 


Genesis Traditions in the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Johannine Prologue 


Is it possible to find a satisfying "source" for both the Johannine Prologue 
and the 7rimorphic Protennoia—4a single source which contains all the dis- 
parate and scattered elements of both Wisdom and Word traditions, or 
which prepares the ground for their later development? Fossum's study of 
Word traditions offers our first clue: behind ancient debates on the nature 
and agency of the Logos and Sophia stands the formidable authority of 


* Turner, *Trimorphic Protennota: Introduction," 375. 
5 R. van den Broek, "Von der jüdischen Weisheit," 92. 
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the Book of Genesis. Both these texts draw heavily upon Genesis 1, par- 
ücularly God's two injunctions in Gen 1:3 and 1:26-27. All the concepts 
that the Prologue and the Trimorphic Protennoia share—a joint creation, pri- 
mordial light, the ordering of chaos, the Voice/Word of God—-are already 
present in Genesis. 

Remarkably, scholars have consistently failed to consider Genesis! impact 
on the Trimorphic Protennoia. Yvonne jJanssens never suggests Genesis as a 
source in her critical edition, while Schenke, almost in passing, mentions 
bnrefly the connection between the prominent concept of the "image" of 
the Trimorphic Protennoia and Genesis 1.5 The echoes of Genesis may have 
been too obvious for scholars such as Janssens and Schenke to have con- 
sidered worth mentioning. Àt the same time, the ubiquity of Genesis exeget- 
ical traditions within extant ancient religious tractates underscores Genesis! 
central importance. Hellenistic exegetes generated from this sacred text var- 
ied hermeneutical strategies, some of which resulted in both Word and 
Wisdom traditions. Interest in these secondary, exegetical traditions has dis- 
tracted us from examining the manner in which these traditions drew upon 
their source; the answer to the mystery of textual relationship between the 
Prologue and the Trimorphic Protennoia has been sitüng right before us. 

To highlight the manner in which both the 7rimorphic Protennota and the 
Prologue invoke Genesis traditions, I compare the three texts below: 


Genesis Tnimorphic Protennoia Johannine Prologue 

v. l1 In the 35:5: Protennoia is "she — v.1 In the beginning (&pyn) 
beginning (&pyn), who exists before the All" was the Word, 

God created the (scholarly reconstruction) 


heaven and the earth, (cf. 35:30) 
35:33-34: "I exist from 
the first" (scholarly 
reconstruction) 

v.2 and the earth 35:7, 24: "I am invisible 

was invisible (àópatoc) (GTI v..."" 

and unprepared, 


** G. Schenke, Die Dregestal&ge Protennoia, 122. 

*' Protennoia is characterized in the aretalogies by a large number of apophatic adjec- 
tives likely drawn from Middle Platonist language of the divine, including "incompre- 
hensible" (35:10; 36:2, 21), "numberless" (35:27), "immeasurable" (35:28; 36:3; 46:15, 
18, 24), "invisible" (35:7, 24; 36:27; 46:18), "ineffable" (35:28; 46:5, 14), "undefiled" 
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and darkness (cxórtoc) 
was over the face of 


the Abyss (iBuoococ) 


and the spirit. (rveUpa) 
of God breathed out 
(or moved) (Exeoépeto) 
over the waters. 


v. 3 and God said, 


"let there be light! 
(evn8fizo à)" And 
there was light (qàx). 
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37:14-15: the Word reveals 
itself to "those who dwell 
in the darkness 

TO. KE)" and "those 
who dwell in the Abyss 

UU EO VT" 

40:22: the inhabitants of 
the Abyss tremble at the 
coming of Protennoia/Light 


38:11: Protennoia is "the 
image of the Invisible Spint 
(nveopa)."** 

35:2: "I am the movement 
(JIAIAA) that dwells in the 
AII? 

35:12: "I move in every 
creature" (cf. Gen 1:27, 
where God breathes his spirit 
or breath into Adam) 


35:32: "I am a Voice v.l In the beginning was 
(O0DOOT)" the Word (Aóyoc), and 

36:14: "I am the real the Word was with God, 
Voice" and the Word was God. 


36:17-18: "I am the 

Thought of the Father and 

through me proceeded the 

Voice" 

46:30-32: "It is Word 

(Aoyoc) by virtue of 

Speech; it was sent to v. 5 "the light shines in 
illumine those who dwell in — the darkness." 
the darkness" 

36:4-5: "I descended to 

Amente and I shone down 

upon the darkness" 


(46:6, 15, 18), "inconceivable" (46:15) and "unreproducible" (46:19, 23). Although likely 
unrelated to Gen 1:2, Janssens notes ("The Trimorphic Protennoia," 237) that apophatic 
adjectives are not used to characterize the divine in the Johannine Prologue. 

* Compare Col 1:15-16, "[he] is the image of the invisible God, for in him were 


created all things." 
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45:7: Protennoia produces 
the lhght (TIO € [T1) 
46:11-13: "There is a light 
that dwells hidden in 
Silence and it was first to 
come forth." 

48:29: "I am the light 
which illumines the AII" 
"I am the light which 
rejoices in my brethren" 


v. 26 and God said, 


"Let us make a 38:11: Protennoia as "the 
human (&vOponog), image (eixóv) of the 
according to our Invisible Spirit" 

image (eikóv) and our 40:32-34: "I am hidden 
likeness (6potooc1g)." within them, empowering 


them and giving them 

shape (rixov)". 

45:23-24: "For it is I who 
2:7: And God modelled ^ gave shape (eixàv) to the 
the human being from All when it had no form 
the earth and breathed — (uopqn). (cf. 47:12) 
(Évepbomoev) into its face 
a breath of life (nvoijv 
Gorg) and the human 45:28: "It is I who put the 


became a living spirit breath within my own. 

(tig voxiv GGcav). And I cast into them the 
eternally holy Spirit 
(nveopo)." 


We learn at least two things from this table. First, both the Trimorphic 
Protennoia and the Prologue closely follow the sequence of events in Genesis' 
creation account, although they choose to focus and expand upon a different 
series of moments within sacred history; this alone makes Genesis a more 
convincing source for the texts than the disparate Wisdom accounts which ' 
scholars have cobbled together in an attempt to provide for them a cohe- 
sive structural framework. Second, there is little replication of the LXX's 
precise wording, even given the Trimorphic Protennoia's translation from its 
original Greek into Coptic. Instead, both authors seize upon certain key 
terms, upon which they then freely elaborate. 

A table of parallels, however, provides only a very preliminary case for 
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the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Prologue's dependency on Genesis. The 
cluster of shared words or concepts evident from this table—including a 
marked interest in the beginning, the creative activities of God the Father, 
and the primordial Light and Water—furnish only the initial, most prim- 
iive indication that the conceptual world of Genesis informed our texts. 
It cannot do justice to the sophisticated conceptual elaborations on Genesis 
we find in both. Their authors sought not merely to parrot Genesis! tech- 
nical terminology, but rather to fill out Genesis' ambiguities by drawing 
upon a wide range of complex philosophical ideas. The table of termino- 
logical parallels obscures or prohibits us from recognizing a crucial point: 
these texts were designed as "gap-fillers." To regard Genesis as full of trou- 
bling gaps formed part of the intellectual legacy of Hellenized Judaism; 
the Jews who composed the earliest strata of the Johannine Prologue and 
the 7rimorphic Protennoia, fluent in the concepts and vocabulary of Greek 
philosophy, meditated on Genesis 1-3. They composed their texts for other 
intellectuals such as themselves who sought dynamic, creative, and above 
all, satisfactory information on the nature of origins and divine activity 
absent from Genesis. 

What happens if we move beyond a search for terminological parallels, 
and seek, as did the author of the Trimorphic Protennoia, to fill out Genesis' 
protological "gaps"? Genesis 1:1, we recall, opens with God's creation of 
the heavens and the earth, at which point is the earth "invisible" (àópatoc) 
and "unformed" (àxatackebaotoc) A third territory, the Abyss, remains 
blanketed in darkness. The Spirit (1veopo) of God then breathes down over 
the waters, accompanied by God's voice calling out "Let there be light 
[FevnOto oàg]." By the second century BCE, many Hellenistic Jewish 
exegetes had already "explained" that properly understood, this Spirit of 
God was none other than Wisdom acting as God's co-agent. Other exegetes, 
as we have seen, interpreted God's voice or Word as a creative force. The 
Trimorphic Protennoia appears to combine both traditions; before God artic- 
ulated his injunction "let there be light," its author understood that this 
statement must first have existed as a thought which, in a sense, *accom- 
panied" God at creation. Since the act of speaking articulates and actual- 
izes thought, God's "first thought" becomes hypostasized as Protennoia, 
the "Thought of the Invisible One (42:6)," who is also called Epinoia 
("externalized thought"). 

In the Trimorphic Protennoia, Protennoia exists from the beginning as 
Thought, but descends into the lower cosmos in three progressive mani- 
festations—as Sound, Voice and finally as Word, all of which pierce the 
surrounding darkness and silence to enter into every order of soul (yvy) 
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(35:1-36:27). Here again, the author spins an elaborate interpretation of 
Genesis l. Protennoia is the movement (35:2) of the invisible spirit. of 
Genesis 1:2 as God's breath or spirit. She is also the Light (góx) (37:8), 
which shines into the *Abyss" (37:14), embodying both the substance and 
agency of the Voice of the Father which "shines down" (36:5) into the 
darkness, with God's words in Genesis 1:3, "Let there be light." Most 
significantly, she is all manifestations of the words themselves, as the Sound 
of the Father's thoughts, his Voice, and his actualizing Word. 

If the Trimorphic Protennoia's connection between Light as substance and 
articulated Sound as its medium seems attenuated and abstract, other texts 
roughly contemporary with the Zrimorphic Protennoia reveal that the con- 
nectüon was made frequently. The cosmology of the first Hermetic. trac- 
tate, the Poimandres, for example, draws upon similar exegetical traditions 
of Genesis 1-3, linking together the primordial Light with articulated Sound 
to produce the Aagios logos." In the second tractate of the Untitled Bruce 
Codex, the First Father gives form to the All within himself, he is the 
Deep and the Great Abyss! The Father is ineffable and incomprehensi- 
ble, but his *Voice has penetrated everywhere. This is the first sound until 
the All perceived and understood."* To offer a final example, the frag- 
mentary 7hought of .Norea from Nag Hammadi contains a prayer in which 
emerges the same cluster of associations between the Father, the Light, 
and the Father's Voice: "Father of All, Ennoia of the Light... Voice of 
Truth, uprght Nous, untouchable Logos and ineffable Voice, incompre- 
hensible Father!"** These authors drew upon Genesis 1:1-3, emphasizing— 
as does the 7rimorphic Protennota—the imminence of the Voice of the Father 
within all creation. 


** [n fact, the Trimorphic Protennoia identifies Protennoia as either the embodiment or 
the source of the light three times, at 47:28, 29 and 30. 

9 Corpus Hermetcum 1 (Poimandres) 1:1-5 (Nock/Festugiére 1.6-8). 

* Untitled Bruce 1:6-17 (V. McDermott, 226) 

*' Unttled Bruce 1:6-17 (V. McDermott, 226) 

** Thought of Norea, NHC TX 27,11-20 (Giversen/Pearson, 446). 

^ "The Pronoia Hymn shares with the Trimorphic Protennoia the identification of its sav- 
ior with Light; Pronoia is "the richness of the light," and "the light which exists in the 
light." She comes from the realm of Light and illumines the Darkness, in dualistic lan- 
guage very similar to the Johannine Prologue. Nowhere, however, does the Hymn asso- 
ciate Light imagery with sound imagery. Pronoia's manifestation as sound, in fact, is 
completely absent from the text (odd, for a so-called "hymn"!). One wonders if this sug- 
gests that the Pronoia Hymn may have relied upon Wisdom traditions more resolutely 
than the Word tradinon which appears to have inspired the Trimorphic Protennoia. On 
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How can we be sure that the Prologue and the 7Trmorphic Protennoia are 
both exegeting Genesis, and not merely drawing on each other? The nature 
of shared terminology suggests a more complex textual relationship between 
the two texts than scholars have initially admitted. Evans notes, "Virtually 
all of the vocabulary items of the Prologue are to be found in Protennoia, 
but the reverse cannot be said." In fact, in terms of direct literary or 
textual dependence, there are many significant, characteristic Johannine 
terms entirely absent from Zrimorphic Protennoia: nouns such as "God," 
"human," "blood," "flesh," expressions such as "children of God," and 
verbs such as "to believe," "to come," "to receive," and "to tesufy or bear 
witness." All these terms express diverse aspects of the Prologue's incar- 
nation theology— central to Johannine Christianity, but nowhere to be 
found in the Trimorphic Protennoia. 'This disjunction in key terminology under- 
scores the fact that we are not dealing with parallel texts, or even three 
texts with a direct literary connection or source, but with treatises which 
share commonplace, protologically-oriented vocabulary such as "word," 
"lght," "truth," "beginning," and "cosmos," but employ these words to 
express radically different soteriologies. 


Genesis Traditions in. Conflict? 


Yvonne Janssens, in her investigation of literary relationship between the 
Tnrimorphic Protennoia and the Johannine Prologue, noted: "It is easy enough 
to establish a parallel between the first five verses of the prologue of John 
and those of Genesis," She continues, "If the same terms are found in 
Codex XIII, they are not there in the same order and the meaning is, by 
the way, not at all the same.** Janssens does not elaborate on the way in 
which our two texts adopt the same terms from Genesis to derive from 
them very different meaning, but she suggests for us an approach. If we 
start from the uncomfortable disjunctures between the Trimorphic Protennota 
and the Prologue—or more accurately, if we pay close attention to the 
precise manner in which these two texts use similar language—it soon 
becomes clear that what appears at the surface as a striking parallel is 


the Hymn's reliance upon Jewish sapientialism, see van den Broek, "Von der jüdischen 
Weisheit," passim; it seems however, that Wisdom traditions do not adequately explain 
the repeated and insisted emphasis upon Pronoia as Light, nor the characteristic three- 
step descent of Pronoia. 

? Evans, "Prologue of John," 398. 

* Yvonne Janssens, "Une source gnostique . . ." 355. 
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actually the locus of a profound debate or disagreement on the content 
and significance of shared religious terminology. Àn examination of texts 
and contexts side by side offer numerous occasions for commentary, but 
let me confine myself here to a few examples. 

First, the prevailing religious perspective of the two texts reveals a ten- 
sion between what we might term the Trimorplac Protennoia's philosophy of 
universalism and the Prologue's philosophy of particularism. In the Prologue, 
Jesus is, metaphorically, the hght which "illuminates every person... com- 
ing into the world." The motf is disuncavely Johannine—t is a feature 
not only of the Prologue, but of the entire Gospel as well as the Johannine 
epistles. Properly understood, however, the light does not shine within 
everyone; Christ is the sole embodiment of the light—a point the gospel 
emphasizes.^? 

The message presented in the Trimorphic Protennoia, however, is markedly 
different. Protennoia, too, is the light; she likewise pours her light out into 
the cosmos. But this light is not a beacon to guide people into right belief. 
Rather, Protennoia's light actually penetrates all beings. The aretalogies 
repeatedly emphasize the indwelling nature of Protennoia in various man- 
ifestations, not merely as light, but also as life, seed, and voice. She per- 
meates all levels of beings, and all classes of beings, including "material 
souls" (óAu wvxyn) (35:12-18).? The Trimorphic Protennoia appears here to 
be tapping into an exegetical perspectüve of Gen 1:3 in which the pnri- 
mordial light suddenly, at God's command, pours out into every element 
of the cosmos. À similar point is made in the Pronoia hymn, where Pronoia 
embodies the light, proceeds from the Light realm, and fills her face with 
the "light of the completion (cvvtéAei) of their aeon" on her third descent 
to Hades.*? Indeed, as a theme, it is remarkably pervasive in ancient lit- 
erature. We find this theme echoed, for example, in the Gospel of Eve' 


V See 1:4, 5, 7, B, 9; 3:19, 20, 21. 5:35; 8:12; 9:5; 12:36, 46. 

** See, for example, John 1:8 on John the Baptist: "This one was not the light, but 
came to bear witness to the light," and 12:46. 

* See also 35:19-20; 36:15-16. 

*' ApIn 31:1. The word JIOV'€ IT is used at least seven times in the Pronoia Hymn. 
See 30:15, "I am the richness of the light," 30:23 "I came forth from those who belong 
to the light," 30:35: "I am the light which exists in the light," and 31:11: "I am the 
Pronoia of the pure Light." R. van der Broek ("Von der jüdischen Weisheit," 99) con- 
curs that Pronoia's most significant manifestation is as a. "Lichtgestalt," which he sug- 
gests connects her to the Pleroma. 
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"Wherever you are, it is I who am there; I am sown in all things"! as 
well as in the discourse of the Light in the Gospel of Thomass Logion 77, 


It is I who am the light which is above them all 

It is I who am the All 

From me did the All come forth, and unto Me did the All extend. 
Split a piece of wood and I am there. 

Lift up a stone and you will find me there. 


The prevalence of the theme of the universahty of the divine light-image 
suggests that the Trimorphtc Protennotia follows an established exegetical tra- 
dition based on Genesis 1:3's "let there be light," which stands in direct 
contrast to the Prologue's claim that the "true Light" is sent to guide fol- 
lowers toward "believing into" the Logos. Salvation, within this tradition, 
takes place not when an individual yields his or her belief over to a 
redeemer, but when he or she recognizes the portions of the divine light 
within. 

Second, the mythological scenario into which the light enters the cos- 
mos differs in the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Prologue. Elaine Pagels has 
recently explored what she terms one of three "negations" in the Prologue's 
theology: revelation occurs within an adversarial cosmos.9 The light exists 
in a hostile darkness which fails to comprehend or overwhelm it, depend- 
ing on how we translate xozéAaBev. Christ as Logos/Light encounters sub- 
stantial opposition in his descent; the entire Gospel, in fact, is fraught with 
themes of conflict, but also with reconcilation, justification and sacrifice— 
concepts quite foreign to the type of revelation we find in the Trmorphic 
Protennoia. Against this adversarial status of the darkness in the Prologue, 


*!' Epiphanius, Panarion 26.3.1. 

"! Elaine Pagels, "Exegesis of Genesis 1 in the Gospels of Thomas and John," 3BL 
118/3 (1999): 489. 

^ As R. van den Broek ("Von der jüdischen Weisheit," 98) points out, we also find 
this adversaria] theme of Light Pronoia against the darkness in the Pronoia Hymn. In 
the first descent Pronoia hides herself because of the "wickedness" (xaxia) she finds in 
the foundations of chaos. In her second descent, she runs back up to her root, before 
those who are held in chaos are destroyed "before the ume." Van den Broek makes a 
convincing argument that ] Enoch 42 furnishes the source for this scheme. The Trimorpluc 
Protennoia, however, does not fit 1 Enoch 42 as neatly, partly because the adversarial 
theme of descent is largely absent, but also because the three, successive descents are 
more difficult to discern from one another, lacking the chronological markers táÀiv and 
&tt evident in the Pronoia Hymn. Again, this tells us only that these different texts work 
slightly differently with a similar set of tradibons; it may suggest, as well, that the 
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Protennoia/Light encounters no significant opposition at the human level 
on her descent. At the level of the Middle, the planetary beings do not 
correctly perceive Protennoia/Light, nor recognize the source of the sound 
which shakes them off their planetary courses (43:4-31). But the text is not 
truly anti-cosmic, nor is the opposition intense enough to force Protennoia 
up to her source in the Light; instead, her second descent sets the scene 
for her to effect the change necessary for the salvation of all humans by 
annulling the force of astral determinism. 

Third, Évans' parallel, "I gave shape to those who took shape until their 
consummation" from Trnmorphic Protennoia 47:12-13 seems to express only 
remotely the same idea as John 1:12, *as many as received him he gave 
authority to become children of God." Both lines express a central sote- 
rology, the first as the eschatological act of "giving form or shape," the 
second through the conferral of authority (exousiz). The language of image 
and likeness consolidates Trimorphic Protennoia's connections to Genesis 1:26; 
the Prologue, by contrast, appears to back away from the Word's power 
to physically or spiritually transform. Spiritual transformation, the author 
of the Prologue emphasizes, can only be attained through belief into Christ, 
rather than through the recognition of one's inherent status as a light- 
being. Here again, the Trimorphic Protennoia appears to reflect a rather 
different way of understanding Genesis. God's use of the plural at 1:26, 
"let us create humankind in our image and likeness" could be interpreted 
as a second divine agency present alongside God at creation. Whoever was 
responsible for the doctrinal elaboration at 38:11 identifies Protennoia as 
not merely the co-creator but actually the embodiment of this "Image of 
the Invisible Spirit" (T9 IIK&OT(l AAJIJUFI€ S JA. PET TE"). 

In 1962, Hans-Martin Schenke traced discussions of Genesis 1:26's "image 
of God" through a wide variety of "gnostic" sources, including Eugnostos, 
the Apocryphon of John, On the Origin of the World and Irenaeus! account of 
"Ophite" and "Sethian" Biblical exegesis.9 There he detected an exegetical 


Trimorphi: Protennoia draws more heavily upon a certain mode of interpreting Genesis 
than the Pronoia hymn, by emphasizing the indwelling character of the light in all 
beings rather than on the primordial conflict between light and dark. 

** "This point has been disputed by John Turner, who refers to Protennoia's second 
"failed descent" in the Trimornplic Protennoia: " Trimorphic Protennoia: Introduction," 393; see 
also Y. Janssens, "The Trimorphic Protennoia," 232. 

*: Hans-Martin Schenke, Der Gott "Mensch" in der Gnosis: Ein religionsgeschichtlicher Beitrag 
zur Diskussion über die paulinische Anschauung von der Kirche als. Leib. Christi. (Góottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962), 420-37. See R. McL. Wilson, "The Early History of 
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pattern which runs throughout the second-century: properly read, Genesis 
advocated a restoration to one's primordial status as a Light-Being, cre- 
ated in the image of God. The recent research of Stevan Davies, Steven 
Patterson, April De Conick," and Elaine Pagels?? reveals how this spiri- 
tual goal runs through the Gospel of Thomas. In Logion 83, for instance, 
these primordial light-images are "revealed to humankind, but the hght in 
them remains concealed in the image of the light of the Father (Qi 
T9IKOI ATUOTE f ATIEÍOT). " Following a similar interpretation 
of Gen 1:26, the author of a doctrinal section of the Trimorphic Protennoia 
articulates salvation for members of its community as a restoration to the 
primordial state of light-beings: "you will become gloriously glorious, the 
way you first were when you were light" (45:18-20). To effect this restora- 
tion, Protennoia enters "her own" as a hidden force, giving them an image 
(Elkev) to transform them into "children of the light" (36:27; 40:30; 41:1). 
All members of the community, therefore, bear within themselves the divine 
imprint of the Father as well as the hidden force of the Mother. 

A final point of contact concerns the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Prologue's 
shared use of the term skzne to describe the revealer's sojourn into a human 
body. John 1:14's "the Word became flesh and dwelt (&£oxnvooev) among 
us" appears to parallel 7rimorphic Protennoia 47:5-23, in which Protennoia 
reveals herself to her own "in their tents" (P fC V CKE€T1€ ).9 Unlike the 
prologue of John's gospel, however, Protennoia's third descent does not 
appear to have involved an incarnation. Instead, Protennoia manifests her- 
self as the divine image within humankind: *I empowered them as the 


the Exegesis of Gen 1:26," in Texte und. Unlersuchungen L'XIII, Studia Patristca 1 (1957), 
420-437 for the Patristic evidence; see also Jarl Fossum, "Gen 1,26 and 2,7 in Judaism, 
Samaritanism, and Gnosticism," 3.57 16/2 (1989): 202-239. 

$* Stevan Davies, "The Christology and Protology of the Gospel of Thomas," 7BL 
3.4 (1992): 663-684. 

" April De Conick, Seek 1o See Him: Ascent and. Vision Mysticism in. the. Gospel of Thomas 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1997). 

5' Pagels, "Exeyesis of Genesis 1." 

*$ Jan Helderman, who composed a detailed philological study to the background of 
the Coptic and Greek terms, interpreted the presence of the term oaxnvij in. Trimorphic 
Protennoia as evidence that its author "intentionally reinterpreted" John 1:14. Since, how- 
ever, we find the term also used to refer to the human body in Corpus Hermeticum 
XIII, it seems precipitous to claim any direct literary dependency. See J. Helderman, 
"In ihren Zelten...', Bemerkungen bei Codex XIII Nag Hammadi 47:14-18 im Hin- 
blick auf John 1:14," in Miscellanea .Neotestamentica, ed. T. Baarda, A. F. J. Klijn, and 
W. C. van Unnik (Leiden, 1978) 1.189, 195 ff; cited in Yamauchi, p. 48. 
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Word, and I revealed myself in the likeness of their shape" (47:15-16). This 
is no Johannine incarnational theology; it owes more to Genesis 1:26's cre- 
ation of humankind through the divine image. Turner describes Protennoia/ 
Logos elegantly as "the mode of revelation of God's thought to human 
minds." Michael Waldstein expresses a similar observation concerning 
Pronoia's third descent into "the prison of the body" in the Afpocryphon of 
John's Providence monologue: "She addresses them at the point where their 
inner spark is held captive, in their own prison, the body."" The concept 
is far different than Jesus' salvific incarnation; instead it is about a trans- 
formation of individuals, an "empowerment" as individuals are transformed 
into children of God through the recognition of the divine Word/image 
within themselves. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Recently, the trend in scholarship has been to highlight not merely the 
existence of what Carsten Colpe termed "stupendous parallels" between 
ancient sources such as the Trimorphic Protennoia and John's gospel, but to 
reveal the way in which these texts responded polemically to the ideas 
which formed part of the intellectual koime of the Hellenistic and Graeco- 
Roman world.?* 'These debates did not necessarily concern the exact mean- 
ing of Genesis 1-3, but the true nature of the redeemer—-or better, the 
mechanics of redemption itself. Stephen Patterson and Helmut Koester, 
for instance, have both persuasively argued within the last decade that the 
author of John's gospel polemicizes against christological and protological 
concepts expressed in the Gospel of Thomas.? 'The manner in which Genesis 
was interpreted stood at the very heart of these theological debates. 


7? Turner, "Trimorphic Protennoia," 437. 

? Waldstein, "The Providence Monologue in the Apocryphon of John and the 
Johannine Prologue," JECS 3:4 (1995) 380. See Waldstein's comments on Pronoia's 
third descent in the monologue, which has numerous points of contact with the Trimorphic 
Proiennoia: "The Monologue itself, apart from its secondary context in the Afocryphon of 
John, does not suggest incarnation" (p. 381). 

7? | am indebted to Elaine Pagels for sharing with me her recent incisive and per- 
ceptive JBL article prior to its publication, in which she uncovers some of the same 
exegetical debates at work behind the Johannine Prologue and the Gospel of Thomas 
as [I have highhghted here. Our discussions helped to confirm some of the insights that 
I had developed in researching and writing this article. 

75 Stephen J. Patterson, 7e Gospel of Thomas and jesus (Sonoma, CA: Polebridge Press, 
1993); H. Koester, Ancient Chnrstüan Gospels: Their History and. Development (Trinity Press 
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What can we make of these contrasüng traditions? All these points of 
departure between the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Prologue indicate that 
certain potent disputes concerning the nature of divine revelation were tak- 
ing place in the centuries around the turning of the common era. For 
Hellenized Jews, the knowledge of who bore within themselves the divine 
image may have helped to delimit communities, or to distinguish them- 
selves from gentile "Barbarians." Once the debate entered Christian cir- 
cles, at stake was nothing less than the role of Christ in salvation. Yet as 
controversial and heated as these theological debates must have been, their 
import likely extended beyond theology. They surely had profound conse- 
quences for issues of leadership, authority, and community. 

Although similar in form and language, the 7rimorphic Protennoia's orien- 
tation differs radically from the Johannine Prologue, which emphasizes the 
Word's descent into the cosmos but not its participation within all levels 
of cosmic beings. As the Trimorphic Protennoia was Christianized, later redac- 
tors took pains to lessen the theological differences between the two texts, 
primarily by asserting that Christ and Protennoia were not different divine 
beings, but different manifestations of God's only-begotten Son. 

We can find traces of the same debate that undergirds this redactional 
concern as late as the early third century. In his polemical tractate Against 
Praxeas, Tertullian, attacked his theological opponent's interpretation of 
Genesis 1:3, by invoking the Johannine Prologue: 


Therefore, does the Word also Himself assume his own form and glorious 
garb (speciem et ornatum), his sound and vocal utterance (sonum ei vocem), when 
God says, 'Let there be light."* 


Tertullian wished to clarify that the Word also embodied the form, the 
sound, the voice, and the speech in God's injunction. To clarify the hid- 
den, christological significance of Genesis 1:3, he drew upon Wisdom tra- 
ditnons: "The Lord created or formed me as the beginning of His ways" 
(Pvb 8:22) and "When He prepared the heaven, I was present with Him" 


International, 1991). See also Gregory J. Riley, Resurrection Reconsidered: Thomas and 
John in Controversy (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995). Ismo Dunderberg offers an 
important caveat, noting the complexity of oral and literary traditions in the text and 
the paucity of information on ancient communities, in "John and Thomas in Conflict?" 
in The .Nag Hammadi Library After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature 
Commemoration, eds. Anne McGuire and John D. Turner, (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1997), 
1-21. 
?* Tertullian, Against Praxeas, 7:1-6. 
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(Pvb 8:27). During the course of his invective, Tertullian expresses in very 
different form much of the terminology shared between Trimorphic Protennota 
and the Prologue: Voice, God's invocation of primordial Light, Wisdom, 
the "first-begotten," the "form" and "glorious garb." At issue here may 
have been Praxeas' assertions that the Word was in some way subordinate 
to God—-or just as shocking, to Wisdom. Tertullian endeavored to show, 
against Praxeas, that Wisdom was identical to the Word, as (properly inter- 
preted) the Word was also identical to the Light God calls into being, and 
indeed, to the very substance of God's utterance itself. The exclusivity of 
Christ as Word could not be compromised by theologies that placed at 
their center a separate, superior Wisdom figure. 

Other ancient interpreters of Genesis were careful to emphasize the same 
point. Origen, in his Commentary on john 11.130-131 attacks the reading that 
^what was in him was Life": "Life was not in the Logos, but life was 
made, if indeed 'life is the light of humankind.'" He continues elsewhere, 
"Lhis life indeed comes into existence after the Word, being inseparable 
from him after it has come into existence." He responds to Heracleon, 
who interpreted "in him" to be "in spiritual humans" and thus, the Logos 
to be identical to the community of spirituals.? It was important to empha- 
size that the Logos existed quite separately from human communities. 
Heracleon's perspective here appears remarkably consonant with the Trzmor- 
phic Protennoia, which states categorically that Protennoia/Logos indwells 
her own. 

My intention in this paper has been to nuance the observation that 
there exist "stupendous parallels" between the Johannine Prologue and the 
Trimorphic Protennoia, and to provide a direcauon for further work on the 
relationship between the two texts, based not just on a quest for parallels 
but on a deeper understanding of the manner in which both drew upon 
(often conflicting) traditions of Genesis interpretations. I have sought to 
locate the 7Trimorphie Protennota's revelatory framework and soteriology within 
broader debates on the nature of the cosmos and salvation, often expressed 
through differing interpretations of Genesis. We're left with some intrigu- 
ing questions. Why the concern with protology we find in both texts? And 
if what's at issue is God's injunction at 1:3, why did certain communities 


75 Comm. on joh. 11.137 (trans. R. E. Heine, 131.) For some Patrisüc and "Gnostic" 
exegeses of the Johannine Prologue, see Anne Pasquier, "Interpretation of the Prologue 
to John's Gospel in Some Gnostic and Patristic Writing: A Common Tradition," in 
The .Nag Hammadi Library After. Fifly Years, 484-495. 
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apparently interpret this injunction as a metaphor for salvation rather than 
a creation myth? Beyond these questions, we know only that communities 
and authors actively debated who among them had been elected to dis- 
cern the Voice of the Father, who bore the divine image, and ultimately, 
into which form or image their savior had descended to the world. 


Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, NY 
U.S.A. 


THEKLA UND DIE ROBBEN 
VON 


HORST SCHNEIDER 


Einleitung 
Nachdem Thekla! im Theater Antochiens' den ersten Ansturm wilder 
Tiere durch die wunderbare Hilfe einer Lówin überlebt hat, die dabei 
selbst getótet wird, werden immer mehr wilde Tiere in die Arena hinein- 
gelassen. Daraufhin breitet Thekla ihre Hànde aus, betet zu Gott und stürzt 
sich mit den Worten: , Im Namen von Jesus Christus taufe ich mich am 
letzten? Tag" zum Entsetzen der zuschauenden Frauen, die sie von diesem 


! Überblick über die Forschung zu den Thekla-Akten und deutsche Übersetzung bei 
W. Schneemelcher, JVeutestamentliche Apokryphen Bd. 2, Tübingen 1989, 193-243. Neuere 
Beitráge zu den Thekla-Akten: M. P. Aymer, Hailstorms and fireballs: redaction, world 
and resistance in the ,,Acts of Paul and Thecla", in: Semeia 79 (1997) 45-61; J. A. Artés 
Hernández, Gnosis y acta apostolorum apocrypha: ,, Hechos de Pablo y Tecla" y ,,Martirio 
de Pedro", in: Estudios biblicos 55 (1997) 387-392; L. C. Boughton, From pious legend 
to feminist fantasy: distinguishing hagiographical license from apostolic practnce in the 
»Acts of Paul/Acts of Thecla", in: Journal of religwn 71 (1991) 362; J. N. Bremmer (Hrsg.), 
The Apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla, Kampen 1996 (mit Bibliographie); K. Cooper, A 
saint in exile: the early medieval Thecla at Rome and Meriamlik, in: Hagtiographica 2 
(1995) 1-23; J. K. Elliott, The influence of the Apocrypha on manuscripts of the New 
Testament, in: Afpocrypha 8 (1997) 265-271; L. Hayne, Thecla and the Church Fathers, 
in: Fighae Christianae 48 (1994) 209; F. Hild, Art. Hagia Thekla, in: Der neue Pauly. 
Enzyklopádie der Ántke (hrsg. von H. Cancik und H. Schneider. Altertum Bd. 5, Stutt- 
gart/Weimar 1998, 77; A. Jensen, Thekla: die Apostolin (7 Frauen-Kultur-Geschichte 3) 
Freiburg 1995 (dt. Übersetzung mit Kommentar]; G. Rówekamp, Art. Thekla-Akten, 
in: LACL ?1999, 589f.; J. A. Trumbower, Acts of Paul and Tecla 28-31, in: Prayer from 
Alexander io. Constantine (hrsg. von M. Kiley u.a.) London/New York 1997, 280-287; 
R. McL. Wilson, Anonymous, The Acts of Paul and Thecla, in: Anthology of ancient Greek 
popular literature (hrsg. von W. Hansen), Indianapolis 1998, 50-63. Zum Text siehe unten 
Fufinote 3. 

? Es ist nicht klar, welches Antiochien gemeint ist, das syrische oder das pisidische, 
vgl. Schneemelcher, 199.201. 

* Das Adjektiv Sotépa hat hier superlativische Bedeutung; vgl. W. Bauer, Worterbuch 
zum .Neuen. Testament, 6. vóllig neu bearbeitete Auflage von K. und B. Aland, Berlin/New 
York, 1988, 1693 s.v. ooxepog 1 b und 2 b. 


€ Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigliae Christianae 55, 45-57 
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Schritt abhalten wollen, todesmutig in ein Wasserbecken mit Robben. Doch 
die Robben sehen zum Erstaunen des Pubhkums eine blitzartge Lichter- 
scheinung und treiben dann tot auf dem Wasser. Ein Wunder ist. hier 
gewirkt worden. So jedenfalls der Duktus des Erzáhlers. Noch weitere Wun- 
der ereignen sich, bis Thekla schlieBlich freigelassen wird. 

Acta Pauli et Theclae 34 (260f Lipsius/Bonnety* Tóre eioBóAAovct x0AAà 
ÜÓnpia &otóong aotfg xai £xtetakvtag tàc xeipag xai rpooeuyonévnc. 'Dc ó£ 
étÉAecev Tijv mpootuyüv, £otpaqn xoi lóev Opuyua u£ya nÀfjpeg Uoatog xai 
eixev: ,NÓv xoipóg AoócaoÜai ue.^ Koi ÉBoAev &avtiv Afyouca: ,'Ev tà 
óvópati "Incob votépo nuépo Boxrilouo.'" Koi ibobcot oi yovoixeg xol müg 
0 OxyAog ÉxAavcav Afyovteg: ,,M' Bóng &avtijv eig 10 O6cnp," Qote xal tov 
hyeuóva Ooaxpücoi, Ótt tot00tov X&AAoc oüxoi ÉueAAov £oOiew. 'H piv obv 
ÉBaAev &avtü]v elg 10 06op £v tQ óvópati 'Incoo Xpiotob. Ai 6€ oko ztopóc 
&otpamfic oéyyoc i6o0ca1 vekpal ExénAevcav. Kai f|v xepi abci]v vegéAn rupoc, 
Qocte unte tà Ünpia &xteo0oi abtüc unte ÜcopeioDoi atv yupvnv. 

Auch der moderne Leser staunt über diese Geschichte, einerseits, weil 
sich Thekla hier in spektakulárer Weise selbst tauft, andererseits, weil die 
Robben - die doch eigentlich vertrágliche und harmlose Tiere sind — hier 
als wilde Bestien eingeführt werden, die nur durch das góttliche Wunder 
daran gehindert werden, Thekla, die treue Begleiterin des Paulus, zu zer- 
reiBen und aufzufressen. 

Dem einigermaBen gebildeten antiken Leser mufite dies ebenfalls selt- 
sam vorkommen, da die Harmlosigkeit der Robbe? dem Menschen gegen- 


* Der Text nach der immer noch grundlegenden, allerdings verbesserungswürdigen 
Ausgabe von R. A. Lipsius/M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Leipzig 1891, T.1, 
260f. Interpunktion und GroB- und Kleinschreibung wurden geándert. Lipsius" Edition 
fuBte auf elf gnechischen Handschriften sowie lateinischen, syrischen, slavischen und 
arabischen Versionen. Im koptischen Papyrus aus Heidelberg fehlen leider die entspre- 
chenden Sátze, in denen die Robben erwáhnt werden; vgl. C. Schmidt, Acta Paul. Aus 
der Heidelberger koptischen Papyrushandschrift .Nr.1, Leipzig 1905, 48f. Zur Ausgabe von Lipsius 
siehe ebd. 145f. Im griechischen Papyrus der Hamburger Staats- und Universitátsbibliothek 
fehlt die Thekla-Episode; vgl. C. Schmidt/W. Schubart, lIpáó&eig Io$Aov. Acta Paul. 
Nach dem Papyrus der Hamburger Staats- und. Unwersitütsbibliothek, Glücksstadt/Hamburg 1936. 
Die lateinischen Versionen hat Gebhardt untersucht. Er kommt zu dem Ergebnis, da) 
es mindestens vier verschiedene, voneinander unabhángige lateinische Übersetzungen 
gab; vgl. O. von Gebhardt, Die lateinischen Übersetzungen der Acta Pauli et. Theclae (2. TU 
NF 7,2) Leipzig 1902. Ein weitere kritische Ausgabe der Paulusakten bietet L. Vouaux, 
Les Ácles de. Paul et ses. Lettres. Apocryphes, Paris 1913; vgl. dort zu Theklas Sprung ins 
Wasserbecken 210-212. Vgl. zur Überlieferung allgemein Schneemelcher,2,197. 

* Vgl. G. Dagron, Vie et miracles de Sainte Thécle, Brüssel 1978, 251 Anm. 5: ,,Les pho- 
ques n'ont pas, dans l'antiquité, cette reputation injustifiée d'étre des bétes dangereuses."; 
zur Robbe in der Antüke siehe H. Gossen, Art. Robbe, in: KE 2,1 (1914) 945-949; 
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über in der Ántike durchaus bekannt war. So berichtet z.B. Plin. zat. 9,41 
(vgl. 10,128), daB Robben zu den Tieren gehórten, die dressiert werden 
konnten. luvenal spielt an einer Stelle auf die Trágheit dieser Tiere an, 
die tagsüber an Land stets tief und fest zu schlafen schienen: Der Lárm 
der StraBe werde selbst Drusus — gemeint ist der für seine Schláfrigkeit 
bekannte Kaiser Claudius? — und den Robben den Schlaf rauben (luv. 
3,238; vgl. Verg. georg. 4, 432). Nach Plinius habe sogar kein Tier einen 
tieferen Schlaf als die Robbe. 

Die Robbe? — griechisch qóxn, latinisiert fhoca oder in lateinischer 
Periphrase vitulus marinus (,, Meerkalb") — wird bereits bei Homer in der 
Proteussage erwáhnt (Od. 4,404.411.436.442.448.450), spáter z.B. bei 
Aristophanes (Vesbae 1035; Pax 758). Von Aüschylos ist überhefert, daB er 
im Jahre 458 ein Satyrspiel ,,Proteus" im AnschluB an die Orestie aufge- 
führt hat, in dem wahrscheinlich Robben auftraten.? Im Mittelmeerraum 
war die Robbe vor allem in der Ágàis anzutreffen. Auch auf Münzen wur- 
den Robben dargestellt. Allein in Plinius! Naturgeschichte wird die Robbe 
mehr als 20mal genannt. Auch in medizinischen Zusammenhángen wurde 
die Robbe hàufig erwáhnt, da das von ihr abgesonderte Lab!* ebenso wie 
das Robbenfett? zu mannigfachen therapeutischen Zwecken verwendet 


O. Keller, Die anke Tierwelt, Bd. 1, Leipzig 1903, 407f; J. M. C. Toynbee, Tierwelt der 
An&ke, Mainz 1983, 194f. 

* Vgl. E. Courtney, A4 Commentary on the Satres of Juvenal, London 1980, 187. 

' Vgl. Plin. nat. 9,42: nullum animal graviore somno premitur. 

* Genauer gesagt die Mónchsrobbe, die heute vom Aussterben bedroht ist; vgl. 
R. Duguy/D. Marchessaux, Monus monachus - Mónchsrobbe, in: Handbuch der Sáugetiere 
Europas (hrsg. von J. Niethammer/F. Krapp, Bd. 6/2 Meeressáuger: Robben) Wiesbaden 
1992, 250-267; ebd. 262: ,Mónchsrobben sind dem Menschen gegenüber ohne jeg- 
liche Aggressivitát, wenigstens in ungestórten Kolonien, wo man sich den Tieren, wenn 
sie an Land sind, náhern kann, bis man sie berührt." E. Mohr, Die Robben der europái- 
schen Gewüàsser (2 Monographien der Wildsáugetiere Bd. 12, hrsg. von D. Müller-Using), 
Frankfurt 1952, 222-228. 

? Vgl. Aischylos, Aypoth. Agmemn. (190,25 West); siehe R. Krumeich/N. Pechstein/ 
B. Seidensticker, Das griechische Satyrspiel, Darmstadt 1999, 179-181. 

'? Vgl. F. Imhoof-Blumer/O. Keller, Tier- und PWanzenhider auf Münzen und Gemmen, 
Leipzig 1889, 4,22-24. 

! Vgl. Plin. nai. 1,8a.9a.32a; 2,146; 8,111; 9,19.41f.50; 10,128.178; 
11,136.151.171.195.206.215; 26, 113£.235; 28,96; 32,57.83.110.112.130. 

" Vgl. zum Lab der Robbe als Heilmittel z.B. Plin. nat. 26,23 (gegen Angina); 32,116 
(gegen Lethargie); 32,120 (gegen Starrkrampf); Plin. mat. 26,113f; 32,112, Thphr. HP 
9,11,3, Ael. .N4 3,19 (gegen Epilepsie). 

5 Zum Robbenfett als Therapeutikum vgl. z.B. Plin. nat. 32,110 (gegen Podagra); 
32,57 (gegen Tollwut); 32,83 (gegen Flechten und Aussatz). 
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wurde. Die antike Naturwissenschaft war besonders an der amphibischen 
Lebensweise der Robbe interessiert, die ja ihr Leben sowohl zu Wasser als 
auch zu Lande verbringt (vgl. z.B. Arist. his. anim. 566b 28). 

Wie soll man also diesen Widerspruch zwischen allseits bekannter 
Harmlosigkeit der Robbe und ihrer vermeintlichen Gefáhrlichkeit in den 
Thekla-Akten verstehen?'* 

Ein Überlieferungsfehler in den Thekla-Akten (z.B. x£pocc, xfjxog im Sinne 
von Meeresungeheuer o.à. statt Robbe) dürfte eher unwahrscheinlich sein, 
da die Handschriften der Thekla-Akten an dieser Stelle nicht voneinander 
abweichen. Gestützt wird dieser Befund auch durch die Nebenüberlieferung. 
So spielt z.B. der Physiologus an einer Stelle auf Theklas Sprung in das 
Robbenbecken an; Kap. 40 ,Ibis* (124 Sbordone); ^ Moofjc, £xretvag tàc 
Xtipac, &veiÀe tov 'ApaAfx, AoavujA roug A£ovtag. 'lovàg £v tfj KkoUlig tob 
Kfijtouc, OéxAa £v xmupi xai Onptoig xoi qóxoig EBATnOn, xoi ó tonog ToU 
otavpob abtiv Óvcocr. Dabei stellt der Physiologus die Thekla-Episode — 
sofern es sich hier nicht um eine Interpolation handelt" — in eine Reihe 
mit berühmten Beispielen aus der alttestamentlichen Tradition: Mose und 
Amalek (vgl. Ex 17,8-16), Daniel in der Lówengrube (vgl. Dan 6) sowie 
Jona und der Wal (vgl. Jona 2). Nach dem Thekla-Exempel wird die Reihe 
dann noch fortgesetzt mit Susanna vor den lüsternen Greisen (vgl. Dan 
13), Judit und Holofernes (vgl. Jdt 13), Ester und Artaxerxes (vgl. Est 5-8) 
sowie schlieBlich den drei Jünglingen im Feuerofen (vgl. Dan 3). 

Auch der anonyme Verfasser einer hagiographischen Schrift über das 
Leben und die Wunder Theklas, der wohl aus dem Kreis des Basilius von 
Seleukia (5. Jh.) stammt, kennt die Robben aus den Thekla-Akten und hebt 


^ Vgl. C. Nauerth/R. Warns, 7hekla, Ihre Bilder in der frühchristlichen Kunst (7 Gótüinger 
Orientforschungen 11,3), Wiesbaden 1981, 67: ,... wen kónnten die harmlosen, schlá- 
fngen Tiere schrecken?" 

5 Vgl. Acta Pauli et Theclae 34 (Lipsius/Bonnet 1, 260f). Die Textverderbnis eines 
Wortes aus einer lateinischen oder griechischen Vorbildstelle kann hier wohl ausgeschlos- 
sen werden, denn welche Quelle bzw. welches Wort sollte dies sein? 

'* F, Sbordone, Physiologus, Rom 1936. 

? Zu 'evàg ist wohl £BAn60r aus dem nachfolgenden Satz sinngemáf zu ergánzen. 
Jona wurde also in den Bauch des Wals geworfen (so der Text wórtlich). Es fehlt hier 
allerdings ein Hinweis auf seine Rettung. Thekla wurde auf den Scheiterhaufen gestellt 
und den wilden Tieren bzw. den Robben ausgeliefert. Ihr Gebet zu Christus bzw. das 
Kreuzzeichen rettete sie. Die Erwáhnung Theklas ist das einzige christliche Exempel in 
der alttestamentlichen Beispielreihe der Ibis-Hermeneia im Physiologus, aber auch das 
einzige Beispiel, das ein christliches Kreuzzeichen zeigt, von dem zuvor im Physiologustext 
ausdrücklich die Rede war. 
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ihre Gefáhrlichkeit besonders hervor: ...6pG (sc. Thekla) xoAvufnpav 
xai 060p xoi püxac £vvnxou£vac, Ünpia uév óvta xoi oabtà ÜoXrtua xoi 
&vópógova ... (250 Dagron). Die beiden byzantinischen Autoren aus dem 
9./10. Jh. Niketas Paphlagon, Oratio 16 in laudem sanctae Theclae (PG. 105,325) 
und Symeon Metaphrastes, Martyrium Sanctae Theclae 10 (PG. 115,897) erwáh- 
nen die Robben ebenfalls in ihren enkomiastischen Thekla-Schriften. 
DaB an unserer Stelle der Thekla-Akten anstelle von Robben ,,Haie* 
(xóvec OnXdóoci oder canes marini) gemeint sein kónnten — so P. Brown, 
G. Dagron oder C. Nauerth/R. Warns'* -, scheidet aufgrund der eindeu- 
tigen Überlieferungslage und des semantischen Gehalts des Wortes qóxn 
ebenfalls aus. Man lóst das Problem, das schon viele Gelehrte verblüffte,'? 
auch nicht dadurch, daB man den Begriff ,, Robbe" z.B. in neutraler Weise 
mit bestia marina oder ,,Seetier" umschreibt oder noch andere Seeungeheuer 
hinzufügt.? Es genügt auch nicht der Hinweis auf das Auftreten von Robben 
bei Zirkusspielen (belegt bei Calp. ec. 7,64-66) um zu erkláren, warum 
der Verfasser an dieser Stelle seiner Erzáhlung ausgerechnet diese Meerestiere 
als wilde Bestien einführt, obwohl ihre Harmlosigkeit bekannt war? 
Das Problem hatte auch Auswirkungen auf die Ikonographie der Thekla- 
Geschichte. So war eine ikonographische Darstellung von Theklas Sprung 
ins Robbenbassin móglicherweise Vorbild für ein koptisches Kalksteinrelief 
aus dem Brooklyn-Museum in New York.? Die Haltung Theklas in dem 
Relief mit hochgereckten Armen entspricht gerade der Art, wie man von 


!^ Vgl. P. Brown, Die. Keuschheit der. Engel, München/Wien, 1991, 172; Dagron, 251 
Anm. 5: ,,Y a-t-il dans les Actes apocryphes, que notre auteur se contente de suivre, une 
confusion avec les squales?"; Nauerth/Warns, 67: ,,Der Verfasser der Acta und die Leser 
werden sich die Robben wohl als See-'Hunde' und Meer-Wólfe' gedacht haben." 

? Vgl. A. Scott, The Date of the Physiologus, in: Vigiliae Christianae 4 (1998) 438: 
».Many manuscripts of the Physiologus even refer (ch. 40) to the seals which threatened 
Thecla in the Acts of Paul, a text which has long puzzled scholars . . ." 

$ jJ. Leibrand, Art. Thekla von Ikonium, in: LCI 8 (1976) 432,436, behilft sich bei 
der Paraphrase der Geschichte, indem der Begriff ,, Robbe" durch ,Seetier" ersetzt wird. 
Áhnlich verfuhren lateinische Übersetzungen, die statt focae marinae oder vituli marini, 
bestae oder belpae marinae, volucres oder serpentes übersetzten (1,260f Lipsius/Bonnet; Geb- 
hardt, 92-95; 154). Photius erweiterte in Homilie 19 (Enkomion. auf Thekla) einfach die 
Anzahl der Seetiere: qüxaot te xoi &JXa t&v évaAwv Onpóv (184 Laourdas). 

"^ J. N. Bremmer, Magic, Martyrdom and women's liberation in The Acts of Paul 
and Thecla, in: The Apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla (hrsg.v. dems.), 54; vgl. B. Lavagnini, 
S. Tecla nella vasca delle foche e gli spettacoli in acqua, in: Byzan&on 33 (1963) 185- 
190. 

7? Die Datierung des Reliefs schwankt zwischen dem 6. und 9. Jh.; vgl. Nauerth/ 
Warns 63. 
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oben in ein Gewaásser hinabspringt. Die flieBenden Linien des Blattwerks 
der Büsche und Báume kann man sich leicht als Wellen des Robbenbeckens 
vorstellen. Die anstürmenden Hunde oder Wólfe kónnten den Platz der 
Robben eingenommen haben.? 

Der anonyme Künstler, der den Thekla-Zyklus schuf, der auf dem Ante- 
pendium des romanischen Altars in der Kathedrale von Tarragona (13. 
Jh.) abgebildet ist, entschied sich für zwei Gruppen von ganz unterschied- 
lich aussehenden Tieren, deren Deutung umstritten ist. Bei der Darstellung 
von Theklas Sprung ins Wasser umgab er sie oben mit zwei symmetrisch 
angeordneten Tieren, die Robben sein kónnten (so Vilaró) oder ,,Riesenunken" 
(nach Nauerth/Warns), von unten aber lief er sie von schlangenáhnlichen 
Bestien (Vilaró) bzw. Robben (Nauerth/Warns) angreifen."* Auch auf dem 
gotischen Retabel in derselben Kathedrale findet sich eine Thekla-Darstellung, 
die zeigt, wie sie im Wasser Schlangen und anderen Ungeheuern ausge- 
setzt ist (,, Thekla im Schlangenpfuhl"). Diese wurde von Pere Joan de Vall- 
fogona im 15. Jahrhundert angefertigt. Allerdings fliehen die Meeresungeheuer 
hier von Thekla weg.? 

Im folgenden soll untersucht werden, welche Motive den Verfasser der 
Acta Pauli et Theclae allem Anschein nach dazu führten, die Robben auszu- 
wáhlen, um durch sie einerseits das Wunder góttlicher Errettung einer 
Heihgen aus Todesgefahr darzustellen, andererseits Theklas Taufe in spek- 
takulárer Weise zu inszenieren. Dabei sollen in einem ersten Schritt a) aus- 
sagekráfüge Stellen aus bekannten Werken antiker Autoren deutlich machen, 
welche Vorstellungen über die Robben durch die antike Literatur vermit- 
telt wurden, und b) sollen die Voraussetzungen aus der paganen Mythologie 
beleuchtet werden. In einem zweiten Schnitt soll dann die Thekla-Episode 
im Kontext ihrer historischen Bedingungen analysiert werden. 


l.a. Sunifikante Stellen über Robben 1n. der antiken. Literatur 


In der bereits erwáhnten Proteusgeschichte,^ die Menelaos Telemach 
im 4. Buch der Odyssee erzáhlt, wird die Robbe zum ersten Mal in der 


*5 Vgl. Nauert/Warns, 67f. und Abb. 23f. 

^ Vgl. J. S. Vilaró, La iconografia Tarraconense de santa Tecla y sus fuentes litter- 
arias, in: Boletín Arqueológico 52 (1952) 113-136; bes. 133 und Tafel 12; Nauerth/Warns, 
90 mit Abb. 31. 

? Vgl. R. Warns, Weitere Darstellungen der heiligen Thekla, in: Góttinger Onientforschungen 
2,8 (hrsg. von G. Koch), Wiesbaden 1986, 123-126 und Tafel 34,1. 

^ Vgl. H. Herter, Art. Proteus, in: RE 23,1 (1957) 940-975. 
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griechischen Literatur genannt (vgl. Od. 4,363-572). Als Menelaos wegen 
einer Flaute auf der Insel Pharos festsaB, weil die Gótter seine Weiterfahrt 
verhinderten, kam ihm die Tochter des Proteus, Eudothea, mit einer List 
zu Hilfe. Sie hatte nàmlich als einzige von den Góttern Mitleid mit ihm. 
Auf den Rat der Eudothea hin legte sich Menelaos abends zusammen mit 
drei ausgewáhlten Gefáhrten in die Sanddünen, um dort zu schlafen. Am 
náchsten Morgen ging er mit seinen Leuten zum Strand und betete instán- 
dig zu den Góttern. In der Zwischenzeit hatte Eudothea an der Stelle am 
Meeresstrand, wo Proteus mit seinen Robben, die er wie eine Schafherde 
hütete, zu schlafen pflegte, Mulden in den Sand gegraben und frisch abge- 
zogene Robbenfelle mitgebracht. So vorbereitet erwartete sie dort Menelaos 
und seine Gefáhrten. Als sie dann gekommen waren, wurden sie von 
Eudothea in die Mulden gebettet und zu ihrer Tarnung mit den Robbenfellen 
zugedeckt. Diese verstrómten jedoch einen unaustehlichen Gestank (04. 
4,442 óAoctatoc ó5y). Menelaos kommentierte dies mit folgenden Worten: 
Wer móchte sich schon bei einem Meeresungeheuer schlafen legen?" (Od. 
4,443 tig yàp x' eivaAio xopà xWntei xoumÜein;). Doch Eudothea wufite 
Abhilfe zu schaffen. Sie schmierte (Od. 445 Ofxe) jedem Ambrosia unter 
die Nase und machte so den Gestank des Ungeheuers zunichte (Od. 4,446 
OAeooe Ó& xrjteog óóyrv). Den ganzen Morgen über kamen Robben an den 
Strand und legten sich dort nieder. Endlich kam auch Proteus in der 
Mittagszeit aus dem Meer, um Siesta zu halten, und legte sich, nachdem 
er die Robben abgezáhlt hatte, in ihrer Mitte schlafen, ohne die List des 
Menelaos zu bemerken. Denn er záhlte sogar Menelaos und seine Gefáhrten 
als erste zu den Untieren (Od. 4,452 év 5' tuéag xpótoug A£ye xüteov). 
Sobald er sich hingelegt hatte, sprangen Menelaos und seine Gefáhrten 
laut schreiend auf, überwáltgten ihn und zwangen ihn, den Grund zu nen- 
nen, warum die Gótter ihre Weiterfahrt verhinderten (vgl. Od. 4, 363-459). 

Es fállt auf, daB die Robbe in der Odyssee aus Menelaos Blickwinkel, 
das heifit aus menschlicher Perspektive, unter die Meeresungeheuer gezáhlt 
wird — sie wird dreimal abschátzig als xfjtog" bezeichnet — und einen für 
die Menschen fürchterlichen Gestank verstrómt, gegen den man nur mit 
góttlicher Hilfe (Eudotheas Ambrosia) bestehen kann. Homer zeichnet hier 
also ein unheimliches und eher abstoliendes Bild von der Robbe. Auch die 


? Mit xfjitoc wird jede Art von unheimlichem groBem Meerestier oder -ungeheuer 
bei Homer bezeichnet; vgl. Od. 12,97 (Skylla friBt Delphine, Haie und andere Ungeheuer); 
siehe B. Mader, LfgrE 2 (1991) 1413f s.v. xfjtog und 1.8. 949 s.v. xfjtog: ,any sea- 
monster or huge fish". 
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Stelle Od. 15,480 pafit in diesen Zusammenhang. Dort heiBt es, daf) die 
von Artemis getótete Frau ins Meer geworfen wurde, damit sie Robben 
und Fischen zur Beute würde. An einer anderen Stelle befürchtet Odysseus, 
ein óaipov (sc. Poseidon) kónnte ein Meeresungeheuer (uéya xrjtoc) auf ihn 
hetzen (Od. 5,421). Mit dem Begriff xfjxog verbindet Odysseus hier also 
auch den Aspekt der Gefahr für Leib und Leben. In negativem Kontext 
taucht die Robbe auch an den beiden weiter oben schon erwáhnten Stellen 
aus der Polemik des Aristophanes gegen Kleon auf. Dieser wird als Ungeheuer 
(t£pac) verunglimpft, das wie eine Robbe stinke. In den angeführten Stellen 
werden Robben also offenbar als unheimliche und stinkende Tiere einge- 
schátzt, die zu den Ungeheuern des Meeres gehóren." Dabei wird man 
zumindest die Proteusgeschichte bei vielen griechischsprachigen Menschen 
der Anütke als bekannt voraussetzen dürfen, da Homer noch bis weit in 
die Spátantike hinein zum elementaren Bildungsprogramm gehórte.?' Diese 
Einschátzung bestátigt ausdrücklich Plin. sat. 32,144. Dort werden die 
Robben als celebres Homero vituli bezeichnet. 


?! Od, 15.478-481: tv p&£v Engwta yovaixa BGÀ' "Aptepig ioy£oipo, | &vtÀo 9' 
£vóoomTcE x£cOUG' (x rivaAtr] xn&. | xoi tv p£v goxkmno: xoi ix85oi xóppa. yevécDoa 
| ExBaAov- abtàp £y Auxóunv &xajynusvoc T|top. 

7 Vgl. Aristophanes, Vespae 1033-1037: &xatróv 6E xoxup xeqaAai xoAákov oiuo- 
Gouévgv £upuóvto | xepi tv xegaAnv, qovijv 8' eixev xoapáópag OAsÜpov tetokviac, 
| eoxng 9' óoynv, Aapiag 6' opxewg &xADtovc, rpoxtov OE xopjAov. | towobtov ióov 
tépag oU qnoi Ócicag xataóopoooxfjca, | &AA' onép opóv Eti xol vovi roAeuei. Vgl. 
Pax 755-760. 

? Zu diesem Ergebnis kommen auch M. Detienne/J. P. Vernant, Cunning inielligence 
in Greek. Culture and. Society, Hassocks 1978, 258-275, die viele interessante Stellen über 
Robben interpretieren, allerdings bisweilen etwas mehr in die von ihnen zitierten Stellen 
hineinzulegen scheinen als diese tatsáchlich bieten. Der folgende Abschnitt, ebd. 265, 
macht dies deutlich: ,So one image of the seal is that of a philanthropic animal with 
close affinities with the human race. But in another set of texts it is a misanthropic cre- 
ature, a distant inhabitant of the depths of the sea, one of the group of animals con- 
sidered impure and wicked. When it rises from the sea, this monster of the deeps seems 
to be returning from the Beyond. It has a strong smell, the smell of the abyss. It gives 
off an odour of death which can only be dispelled by ambrosia, the life-giving fragrance 
of the Immortals." AuDerdem machen Detienne/Vernant, 258-275, auf die Gemein- 
samkeiten der Robben mit den Telchinen aufmerksam. 

* Ein schónes Beispiel dafür gibt P. Brown, Macht und Rhetorik in der Spátantie, München 
1995, 57. In der Auseinandersetzung mit juristischen Beratern eines neu eingesetzten 
Statthalters stellte Libanios die entscheidende Frage, die die weitere Atmospháre der 
Gespráche auf lange Sicht bestimmen sollte: , Wie herrschte Odysseus als Kónig über 
Ithaka?" Die prompte Antwort war: ,,Gütg wie ein Vater". Vgl. Libanios, or. 46,3 mit 
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lb. Mythologische Exempla 


Pagane Vorbilder für Theklas Auseinandersetzung mit den Meeres- 
ungeheuern bot der Hesione/ Andromeda-Mythos. Berühmt war das Meeres- 
ungeheuer (xfjtog), das Poseidon nach Troja schickte, weil er von Laomedon 
um den Lohn für die Erbauung der Stadtmauer betrogen worden war, 
und dem Hesione, die Tochter des Laomedon, nach einem Orakelspruch 
ausgeliefert werden sollte (vgl. Jj. 20,147). Auch Andromeda sollte einem 
menschenfressenden Meeresungeheuer (xfixoc) geopfert werden, das Poseidon 
wegen ihrer Hybri - sie hatte sich gerühmt, so schón zu sein wie die 
Nereiden — geschickt hatte (vgl. Eur. fr. 121[395 Nauck]. DaB man die 
christliche Heilige Thekla mit Hesione und Andromeda in der Spátantike 
in Verbindung brachte, ist aus der christlichen Ikonographie bekannt.? 
Wáhrend Andromeda und Hesione durch Perseus bzw. Herakles gerettet 
wurden, wird Thekla durch das Eingreifen des christlichen Gottes vor den 
Robben bewahrt. 


2. Hhstorscher Kontext 


Der Versuch, die treue Anhángerin des Apostels Paulus im Theater hin- 
zurichten, wird in den Paulus-Thekla-Akten mit den üblichen Details, die 
normalerweise zu den zirzensischen Tierhatzen und Tierkámpfen gehór- 
ten, geschildert. Lówen und alle móglichen anderen Arten von wilden 
Tieren treten auf. Da insbesondere auch Báren vorkommen, drángt sich 
im Zusammenhang mit Theklas Sprung ins Robbenbecken der Gedanke 
an die in Zirkusspielen aus der Kaiserzeit durchaus belegten Kámpfe zwi- 
schen Báren und Robben auf.? Dies bezeugt ausdrücklich — wie man 
bereits gesehen hat (s.o.) — Calp. ecl. 7,64-66: nec solum nobts siestria. cernere 
monstra | conügit: aequoreos ego cum certantibus ursis | spectant vitulos. Calpurnius 
Siculus berichtet hier — wenn die zeitliche Einordnung in die neronische 


Bezug auf Od. 2.233f: (g o0 tig uéuvntoi 'Obucofjog Üriow | Aov, oiciv ávácot, 
notüp 6' àc fjmoc Tjev. Vgl. zu Homer in der christlichen Antike G. M. Bartelink, Art. 
Homer, in: RAC 16 (1994) 116-147. 

? Vgl. F. Bubel, Euripides, Andromeda (7 Palingenesia 34, hrsg. von O. Lendle/ 
P. Steinmetz), Stuttgart 1991, 108f; 118f. Zu Parallelen in der ikonographischen Darstellung 
von Thekla und Hesione bzw. Andromeda vgl. Nauerth/Warns 38. 

* Vgl. Oppian. Aal 5,38-40 (Feindschaft zwischen Robben und Báren) qóxnv 6€ 
BAocvupiv xoi émi yOovi xovrjgcoo:, | &pktoi megpikaci xai £g uóBov aàvtióocai | 
od vavtat. 
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Zeit stimmt? — von den ersten Spielen, die Nero im Jahre 57 in einem 
neu erbauten und allseits bewunderten hólzernen Amphitheater abhalten 
lieB.** Die Wortwahl des Calpurnius (monstra) bestáüigt den unheimlichen 
Eindruck, den ein antiker Betrachter von dieser Spezies gewinnen konnte. 
Dabei knüpft Calpurnius offenbar an Verg. georg. 4,395 (turpis . . . phocas, im 
Anschluf an Homers Proteussage) und Ov. met. 1,300 (deformes . . . phocae) 
an, die die Háflichkeit der Robben bereits hervorgehoben hatten. Daf 
sich bei dieser ungleichen Kampfpaarung unter bekannten Namen fremd- 
artige Tiere (z.B. Eisbár" und WalroB) verbargen - wie man vermutet 
hat?*-, erscheint unwahrscheinlich. Wie und woher hátten Eis- oder Polar- 
báren bzw. Walrosse nach Rom kommen sollen? Da man auch unglei- 
che Kampfpaarungen im Zirkus zusammenstellte, entsprang letztlich dem 
Bedürfnis nach Abwechslung, weil man immer neue Attraktionen für das 
verwóhnte Publikum im Programm bieten wollte. Das Motiv vom Báren- 
und Robbenkampf bildet in der Thekla-Geschichte also den situativen 
Hintergrund für Theklas Wagemut, sich den vermeintlich gefáhrlichen 
Robben auszusetzen. Blutige Spiele waren im Zirkus zur Zeit der Abfassung 
der Thekla-Akten (vielleicht 185-195)? sicher noch üblich. 

Auffallend ist auDerdem, daB die Robben das Licht eines Blitzes sehen - 
gemeint ist wohl Theklas lichtvolle und reine Gestalt wáhrend ihres Sprungs 
— und dann tot auf der Wasseroberflàche umhertreiben, oder einfacher 
ausgedrückt: sie werden von einem Blitz erschlagen. Dies hàángt vielleicht 
mit dem antiken Aberglauben zusammen, der mit den Robben verknüpft 


* Diese Datierung ist allerdings umstritten; vgl. E. Champlin, History and the date 
of Calpurnius Siculus: Philologus 130 (1986) 104-112. 

** Eine umfassende Analyse von zirzensischen Wasserspielen, Naumachien in Rom 
etc. bei K. M. Coleman, Launching into history: aquatic displays in the early empire, 
in: Journal of Roman Studies 83 (1993) 48-74. 

* Vgl. Suet. .Vero 12,4: ,, Nero... exhibuit et naumachiam marina aqua innantibus 
belvis ..."; und Cassius Dio, Historiae Romanae 61,9: . . . eita. xÀnpooag (sc. Nero) &&aiovnc 
tó Ofarpov D6arog ÉÜoXacciov dote xoi iyÜbac xol xf £v abtQ vixcofoi... Vgl. 
L. di Salvo, 7. Calpurnio Siculo, Ecloga VII, Bologna 1990, 120-122; Chr. Gnilka, Die 
Tiere im hólzernen Amphitheater Neros, in: Wiener Studien 8 (1974) 124-153. 

? Vgl. di Salvo, 120-122. 

? Vgl G. Jennison, Animals for show and pleasure im ancient Rome, Manchester 1937, 
188f;, Gnilka, 134f; Keller, 407f; Toynbee, 194f. 

5$ Vgl F. Drexel, Über die bei den rómischen Venationen verwandten Tiere, in: 
Darstellungen aus der. Sulengeschichte Roms (von L. Friedlánder), Bd. 4: Anhánge, Leipzig 
1921, 268-275. 

*' Vgl. Schneemelcher, 2,351. 
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war. So ist bei Ael. VA 3,19 überliefert, daB. man der Robbe den bósen 
Blick zuschrieb.* Daher konnte man die magische Kraft, die von ihr aus- 
ging, auch in apotropáischer Weise nutzen." Plin. nat. 2,146, schreibt, da 
manche Leute vor einem Gewitter Schutz in Zelten aus Seehundfell such- 
ten, da, wie sie glaubten, die Robbe — neben dem Adler - das einzige 
Lebewesen sei, das niemals vom Blitz getroffen werde. Auch Plut. quaest. 
conv. 664C; 687C, bestátügt die blitzabwehrende Kraft des Robbenfells. 
Seeleute bedeckten die Segel ihrer Schiffe mit Robbenfellen, um gegen 
Blitzschlag geschützt zu sein.? Selbst Augustus soll stets ein Robbenfell bei 
sich gehabt haben, um sich gegen Blitzschlag zu schützen (vgl. Suet. Aug. 
90). Vor diesem Hintergrund kónnte es durchaus die Absicht des Verfassers 
gewesen sein, durch den Tod der Robben vermittelst des Blitzschlags bzw. 
des blitzarngen Sprungs der Thekla die Allmacht des christlichen Gottes 
zu demonstrieren, der selbst Tiere, die nach dem paganen Aberglauben 
vor dem Blitz eigentlich gefeit sein sollten, mit einem Blitz tóten konnte, 
um so den Sieg des Christentums über den heidnischen Irrglauben deut- 
lich zu machen. 


Schlufffolgerungen 


Der Verfasser der Thekla-Akten hat also für ihre Hinrichtung im Theater 
Antochiens das gesamte Tierpersonal des Zirkus aufgeboten und als beson- 
deren Hóhepunkt der Erzáhlung für den Leser den Kampf mit den Meeres- 
ungeheuern, das heift mit den Robben. Von den Robben wufite er selbst 
aber anscheinend nur, daB sie zu den wilden Tieren gehórten, die im 
Zirkus im Kampf auftreten konnten — genauer gesagt im Kampf gegen die 
Báren — und sie waren ihm vielleicht aus Homer als xrjtn, das heift als 
unheimliche, sunkende Meeresungeheuer, bekannt. Der Begriff xfjtog war 
dabei auch für ihn als Christen eindeutig negativ besetzt und konnte an 
die Meeresungeheuer aus der Septuaginta wie Leviatan (vgl. Jjob 3,8 16 
uéyo xfjtoc) oder den Wal, der Jona verschlang (vgl. fona 2,1; Mt 12,40), 
erinnern. Entsprechend stellte der Verfasser der Thekla-Akten die Robben 


*' Vgl. Detnenne/Vernant, 265. 

*? Vgl. Detienne/Vernant, 265: ,,So the seal, or even the smallest part of one can 
serve as an amulet whose protective powers are all the more dependable because of 
the very great power of the evil eye which the seal possesses." 

** Zu weiteren magischen Praküken der Antike, die man mit Robben verband vgl. 
Detienne/Vernant, 265f. 
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als wilde Bestien (,,human-attacking seals**)'^ dar, die einen Menschen, der 
ihnen schutzlos ausgeliefert ist, sofort zerreiBen und auffressen. Dies zeigt 
im Verlauf der Erzáhlung auch ganz deutlich die Reaktion des zuschau- 
enden und mitfühlenden weiblichen Publikums, das Thekla beschwort, nicht 
in das Becken mit den gefáhrlichen Tieren zu springen. Nicht zuletzt bot 
dem Verfasser der Thekla-Geschichte das Wasserbecken der Robben die 
Máglichkeit, die spektakuláre Selbsttaufe der Thekla zu inszenieren. Aufler- 
dem wurde Thekla durch die Einführung der Meeresungeheuer in eine 
Reihe mit so berühmten mythologischen Exempla wie Hesione und Andro- 
meda gestellt. Homerkenntnis, die zirkusüblichen Báren- und Robbenkámpfe, 
der Hesione/Àndromeda-Mythos sowie das Motiv der Taufe haben in der 
Thekla-Geschichte offenbar zusammengewirkt. 

Dazu paDt auch das, was wir über den Verfasser der Thekla-Akten aus 
Tert. bapt. 17 wissen. Es handelte sich wohl um einen Presbyter aus Klei- 
nasien, der als frommer, aber zunáchst anonym bleibender Hagiograph in 
Erscheinung trat und von seinem Amt zurücktreten mute, als bekannt 
wurde, daB er die Paulusakten aus Liebe zu dem groDen Apostel verfafit 
hatte. Auch bei der Geschichte von der Taufe des Lówen in den Paulusakten 


* Vgl die Paraphrase von Aymer, 48: ,Finally she baptizes herself in a pool of 
human-attacking seals, and she emerges invulnerable to attack in a ball of flame." 

*5 Die Frauen in Antiochien kritisierten bereits das ungerechte Urteil, das Alexandros 
gegen Thekla erwirkte. Sie zeigen Anteilnahme und Sympathie für Thekla in der gan- 
zen Episode; vgl. Acta Pauh et Theclae 27-35. Solche Kommentare eines anonymen 
Publikums — wie in desem Fall der Frauen und Mütter Antiochiens — kommen bereits 
im homerischen Epos vor, dort meist in der Form von sogenannten tig-Reden (,,Und 
so sprach mancher...'). Es handelt sich um ein in der antiken Literatur weit verbrei- 
tetes Darstellungsmittel, mit dem hier ein dramatischer Effekt erzielt wird: Erhóhung 
der Spannung durch Retardation, Steigerung des Pathos; vgl. H. Schneider, Der anonyme 
Publikumskomrmentar in Ilias und Odyssee, Münster 1996. 

*€ Vgl. Tert. bapt. 17,4f (CCL. 1,291f): 4. Petulantia autem mulieris, quae usurpavit. docere 
ulique non eliam tinguendi ius sibi rapiet, nisi si quae novae bestiae venerint similes pristinae, ul quem- 
admodum illa baptismum auferebat, ila aliqua. per se [eum] conferat! 5. Quodsi quae Acta. Pauli 
quae perperam scripla. sunt. [exemplum Theclae] ad. licentiam mulierum docendi &nguendique. defendunt, 
sciant in Ásia presbyterum qui eam. scripturam construxit quasi &ütulo. Pauli de suo cumulans convic- 
lum aique confessum id se amore Pauli fecisse loco. decessisse. Quam enim fidei. proximum videtur, ut 
is docendi el &nguendi daret feminae potestatem. qui. nec. discere. quidem. constanter. mulieri. permisit? 
Taceant, inquil, et domi viros suos consulant Ob tatsáchlich hier Thekla gemeint ist, ist aller- 
dings — wie die Athetese im Text zeigt — in der Forschung umstritten; jedenfalls scheint 
die Überlieferung des ,Quodsi"-Satzes gestórt zu sein; vgl. Schneemelcher, 2,195; 
A. Hillhorst, Tertulian on the Acts of Paul, in: The Apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla 
(hrsg.v. J. N. Bremmer), 150-163. 
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bewies er grofie Phantasie." Die grausamen Zirkusspiele kannte er wahr- 
scheinlich nur vom Hórensagen oder aus der Literatur. Proteusgeschichte 
und Hesione/Andromeda-Mythos konnte er in der Schule kennengelernt 
haben. Tatsáchlich hatte er wohl nie Robben aus eigener Anschauung 
beobachtet. 


Ruhr-Universitát 
Katholisch-Theologische Fakultát 
Insatut ,,Fontes Chnrstiani* 
Universitátstrasse 150 
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" Vgl PHeid 4f (Paulus begegnet in Ephesus dem getauften Làwen in der Arena); 
siehe dazu Schneemelcher, 2,212f; 230 (dt. Übersetzung von PHed 4f ); 242 (die Geschichte 
von der Taufe des Lówen: dt. Übersetzung aus dem Koptischen). 


PATRONAGE, PASTORAL CARE AND THE ROLE OF THE 
BISHOP AT ANTIOCH* 


BY 
WENDY MAYER 


The connection between patronage, the episcopal role, and the provi- 
sion of pastoral care in late antiquity has been little explored in relation 
to the city of Antioch.! This omission is perhaps surprising given the large 
body of evidence available to us in the writings, letters and homilies of 
John Chrysostom and of Severus of Antioch, and the prominent role of 
that city in the ecclesiastical and secular politics of the mid fourth to early 
sixth centuries. Ín an attempt to redress this deficiency in part, in this 
paper we examine the topic of patronage and pastoral care in relation to 
the first of these two corpora with a focus on the ministry at Antioch of 
John Chrysostom. In so doing we attempt to tease out an understanding 
of John's actions as a presbyter in relation to the episcopal role. 

Before we turn to Antioch, it is first necessary to undertake a brief excur- 
sus on the nature of pastoral care in late antiquity? We are obliged to do 


* Thanks are due to Pauline Allen, whose Australian Research Council-funded pro- 
ject ("John Chrysostom and Severus of Antioch as bishops, preachers and letter writers: 
Pastoral care and civic administration in Late Antique culture") suggested the subject 
of this paper; and to the Australian Research Council whose generous and continuous 
funding supports the research presented here. 

' For the few works to date which focus on the city of Antioch and pastoral care 
see P. Rentinck, Za cura pastorale in Antochia nel IV secolo, Analecta Gregoriana 178 (Rome 
1970) and A. Natal, Eglise et évergétisme à Antioche à la fin du IV* siécle d'apres 
Jean Chrysostome, Studia Patristica 17.3 (1982) 1176-1184, which expands material briefly 
explored in an earlier article (id., Christianisme et cité à Antioche à la fin du IV* siécle 
d'aprés Jean Chrysostome, in C. Kannengiesser [ed.], Jean Chrysostome et Augustin. Actes 
du colloque de Chantilly 22-24 Septembre 1974, Théologie historique 35 [Paris, 1975] 
41-59). R. Darhng, 7Ae Patnarchate of Severus of Antioch, 512-518, unpub. doctoral diss., 
University of Chicago (Illinois 1982) 159-79 looks at limited aspects in relation to the 
patrarchate of Severus. The author of the first defines pastoral care very narrowly and 
largely from a mid-twentieth-century perspective, while none discusses the role of sec- 
ular patronage in relation to Christian philanthropy or euergetism at any length. 

? The following discussion of the slatus quaestionis with regard to pastoral care in late 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Viguiae Chrishanae 55, 58-70 
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this because there is no accepted definition of pastoral care for this period, 
particularly in relation to the East.^ The topic per se has been little explored, 
except from the point of view of aspects of social welfare* or conversion? 


antiquity closely follows that outlined recently by P. Allen, Severus of Antioch and pas- 
toral care, in P. Allen, W. Mayer and L. Cross (eds), Prayer and Spintuality in. the. Early 
Church 2 (Brisbane 1999) 391, formulated on the basis of research jointly carried out 
between the author and myself and used here with permission. The five aspects out- 
lined in that article have since been expanded into the seven which are mentioned here. 

* By contrast a large number of studies which touch upon the issue have been pub- 
lished for the West. For representative examples see H.G,J. Beck, The Pasieral Care of 
Souls in South-East France During the Sixth. Century, Analecta Gregoriana 51 (Rome 1950); 
V. Monachino, La cura pastorale a Milano, Cartagine e Roma nel secolo IV, Analecta Gregoriana 
4] (Rome 1947); id., S. Ambrogio e la cura pastorale a. Milano nel secolo IV (Milan 1973); 
and nn.4-7 below. For a rare study which touches upon the topic in relation to the 
East (Basil of Caesarea) see P. Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea, The "Transformation of the 
Classical Heritage 20 (Berkeley 1994) 133-89. In all of these works the term itself receives 
only occasional mention and where it does appear it is used in a general sense, with- 
out careful definition. 

* See in particular Peter Brown's exposition of the connection between social wel- 
fare and the rise of the bishop in P. Brown, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity. Towards 
a Chnstian Empire (Wisconsin 1992) Ch. 3, esp. 89-103. For studies of specific aspects of 
social welfare see, e.g., J. Herrin, Ideals of charity, realities of welfare: The philanthro- 
pic activity of the Byzantine Church, in R. Morris (ed.), Church and People in Byzantium 
(Birmingham 1990) 151-164; and E.A. Hanawalt and C. Linderberg (eds) Through the 
Eye of a Needle: Judaeo-Christian Roots of Social Welfare (Missouri 1994). For studies of social 
welfare in relation to specific bishops see, e.g., E. Bellini, L'opera sociale di Teodoreto 
di Ciro alla luce del suo epistolario, Augusfinianum 17 (1977) 227-236; and Darling, 
Patnarchate, 159-79. For studies of specific aspects of social welfare in relation to John 
Chrysostom see F. Sabatini, L'opera sociale di S. Giovanni Crisostomo, in XPYCOCTOMIKA. 
Studi e ricerche intorno a s. Giovanni Crisostomo a cura del comitato per il xv" centenario. della sua 
morte (Rome 1908) 61-79; A. Sifoniou, Les fondements juridiques de l'aumóne et de la 
charité chez Jean. Chrysostome, Revue de Droit. Canonique 14 (1964) 241-69; A. Monaci 
Castagno, Paideia classica ed esercizio pastorale nel IV secolo: il concetto di synesis nel- 
l'opera di Giovanni Crisostomo, Rivista di storia e letteratura religiosa 26 (1990) 429-59; and 
B. Leyerle, John Chrysostom on Almsgiving and the Use of Money, Harvard Theological 
Review 87 (1994) 29-47. 

* Studies of the processes of conversion are numerous. For some of the more significant 
see P. Brown, Aspects of the Christianization of the Roman Aristocracy, Journal of Roman 
Studies [hereafter 7RS] 51 (1961) 1-11; R. MacMullen, Chris&anizing the Roman Empire 
(New Haven 1984); A. Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Emfnre. The Development of 
Christian Discourse (Berkeley 1991); P. Brown, Authonty and the Sacred. Aspects of the Christianisa- 
ton of the Roman World (Cambridge 1995). For an outline of the main trends in recent 
discussion on the topic see M.R. Salzman, Aristocracic Women: Conductors of Christian- 
ity in the Fourth Century, Helios 16 (1989) 207-20; R. Lizzi, Ambrose's Contempora- 
nes and the Christianization of Northern Italy, 7RS 80 (1990) 156-73; R. MacMullen, 
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and the occasional essay on topics such as the role of individual bishops 
in the destruction of pagan temples? or the ransom of captives." Moreover, 
the twentieth century concept, which embraces a wide-ranging but often 
specialist activity, influenced to a large degree by trends in modern psy- 
chology, probably bears little resemblance to the notion in late antiquity. 
Added to the difficulty is the fact that although in the first centuries of 
the church pastoral care may be viewed as confined to the interaction 
which takes place between the individual, the Christian community and 
the tradition which shapes that community, from Constantine onwards 
other factors come into play,* such as the cultural context of the bishop 
in a large Hellenized city, the increased christianisation of classical notions 
of philanthropia, which results in the philanthropic activities of church and 
state becoming more and more intertwined, and the rapid development of 
liturgical practices, which, for example, allowed for the greater participa- 
&üon by clergy in such community events as marriage, death and burial. 
In consequence, in our own recent investgations into the topic, Pauline 
Allen and I have attempted not so much to define pastoral care in late 
antüquity as to use various categories under which to consider the phe- 
nomenon. These categories are fluid and often themselves intertwined, but 
they at least allow for a broader view of the issue. They are: teaching (i.e., 
preaching, catechesis and private instruction); direction for daily life (e.g., 
counseling, confession); mission (the conversion of both "pagans" and 
heretics, and the maintenance of orthodoxy); administration (e.g., the aud- 
entia episcopalis); 1ntercession (e.g., prayer, the ransom of captives); the apph- 
cation of ritualised forms of care (e.g., penance, baptism); and, most famil- 
iarly, social welfare. 

In regard to Antioch, it is at present an inescapable fact that, aside from 


Christianity and Paganism in the Fourth o. Eighth Centuries (New Haven 1997); C. Haas, Alexan- 
dria in Late Antiquity. Topography and Social Conftict (Baltimore 1997) 181-214 and P. Rousseau, 
The Preacher's Audience: ÀA more optimistic view, in T. Hillard, R.A. Kearsley, C.E.V. 
Nixon and A. Nobbs (eds), Ancient History in a Modern University 2 (Grand Rapids-Cambridge 
1998) 391-400. 

* See the classic G. Fowden, Bishops and Temples in the eastern Roman Empire 
A.D. 320-435, 71AS NS 29 (1978) 53-78; Haas, Alexandria, 206-14; and most recently, 
K. Hay, Homage and Accommodation: The Alliances and Strategies of an Early Bishop, 
in Prayer and Spirituality 2 (see n. 2) (on Porphyrius of Gaza and the Marneion). 

? See W. Klingshirn, Charity and Power: Caesarius of Arles and the Ransoming of 
Captives in Sub-Roman Gaul, 7AS 75 (1985) 183-203; and Brown, Power and Persuasion, 96. 

* See the analysis of C. Gerkin, An Introduction to. Pastoral Care (Nashville 1997) 23-37. 
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the role of preacher which he assumed upon his ordination as presbyter, 
we know very little about the details of the seventeen or so years (c. 381- 
397) that John Chrysostom spent as a member of the clergy of that city.? 
While it is currently assumed that during his presbyterate (386-397) he 
rapidly became Flavian's favorite and increasingly took over more than 
just preaching duties in Antioch's episcopal church (i.e., the Great or Golden 
Church)," scholars have yet to produce satisfactory evidence to support 
these conclusions. In particular, we know almost nothing about the admin- 
istratve and pastoral role that he played in the Antiochene church, whether 
the extra-liturgical duties in which he was engaged differed when his sta- 
tus changed from deacon to presbyter and whether the tasks which he per- 
formed as a presbyter did indeed differ substantially from those undertaken 
by other clergy of the same rank. This latter question is particularly 
significant if, as has been speculated, John gradually assumed a de facto 
episcopal role as Flavian became more and more elderly. 

By contrast, the silence in the sources that causes us such difficulty in 
relation to Ántioch is somewhat alleviated when it comes to assessing the 
pastoral activines in which John was engaged during his episcopate. While 
it would be incorrect to claim that there is an abundance of evidence, 
there is sufficient to determine that John's understanding of the role of 
bishop and his engagement with the imperial court and with the élite mem- 
bers of the local society were in many respects little different from those 


* "The Dialogue of Palladius, the Vita of Ps. Martyrius and the ecclesiastical histories 
of Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret all skim over the years at Antioch and concen- 
trate on the period of John's episcopate. John's own treatises provide only a small 
amount of information about these years, while the attribution of the majority of his 
sermons to Antioch is currently subject to revision. 

^ J.N.D. Kelly, Golden Mouth. The Story of John Chrysostom—Ascetic, Preacher, Bishop 
(London 1995) 57. Kelly extrapolates here from earlier conclusions regarding John's 
alleged special preaching status at Antioch. See F. van de Paverd, Zur Geschichte der 
Messliturgie in Antiocheia und. Konstantinopel gegen Ende des vierten Jahrhunderts, OCA 187 (Rome 
1970) 13-15; and R. Wilken, John Chrysostom and the jews: Rhetonc and Reality in the. Late 
Fourth Century (Berkeley 1983) 13. Baur does not explicitly hold Kelly's view, but does 
admit that it was likely that John would have become Flavian's successor, and that he 
was "the most distinguished and most beloved preacher and priest in Antioch" (C. Baur, 
john Chrysostom and His Time | (Eng. trans., Westminster, Maryland 1959] 394) 

" M. von Bonsdorff, Zur Predigitátigkeit des Johannes. Chrysostomus, biographisch-chronologi- 
sche Studien über seine Homalienserien zu. neutestamentlichen Büchern (Helsinki 1922) 69 (who fol- 
lows A. Puech, S. Jean Chrysostome el les moeurs de son temps [Paris 1891] 34); Kelly, Golden 
Mouth, 103. 
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of other bishops of late antiquity. At Constantinople he embraced the 
patronage of wealthy aristocratic individuals, particularly widows'? and ini- 
üally persuaded the imperial family, most notably the empress, to offer 
material and personal support for his efforts to reinforce Nicene Christianity." 
In the manner of other late antique bishops he reorganized and promoted 
the hospitals and hospices of the city, even going so far as to emulate 
Basil in his attempt to set up a suburban institution for lepers;? he sold 
church assets,^ presumably using the money for philanthropic purposes; 
he organized the destruction of a cluster of pagan temples in a mission 
territory;" and even in exile undertook to ransom captives and to restore 
them to their families. In this latter case, like other bishops before and 
after him, he used the donations of wealthy supporters for the purpose.'? 
In short, after his consecration as bishop not only do we observe John 
swiftly engaging in the same kinds of activines as many of his peers, but 
we see him rapidly becoming immersed in a system of patronage in which 
select élite men and women favorable to his activities play key roles and 
which is vital to the effective administration of his pastoral programs. 
When brought together with the assumptions concerning his years among 
the clergy of Antioch, this picture of John's episcopate introduces a dilemma. 
The impression given in much of the current literature is that John's expe- 
rences at Constantinople were exceptional and that he was ill-equipped 


"7 Regarding his relations with aristocratic women see W. Mayer, Constantinopolitan 
Women in Chrysostom's Circle, Vigiliae Christianae 53 (1999) 265-88. For evidence of his 
encouragement of the patronage of individual aristocratic men see Epp. 51 (PG 52,636- 
375 122 (PG 52,676); 217 (PG 52,730-31). Regarding the status of the recipients see 
R. Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil» de Jean Chrysostome, études de chronologie et de 
prosopographie, Recherches Augustiniennes 25 (1991) 124, 140-41, 169-71. 

"5 See Soz., HE 8.4 (John persuades the emperor to deny the demands of Gainas 
for an urban church for the Arian Goths); Hom. dicta postquam reliquiae martyrum (CPG 
4441.1), Hom. dicta praesente imperatore (CPG. 4441.2) (Eudoxia parücipates prominently in 
the transferal of martyrs! remains, Arcadius participates on the second day); Soc., HE 
6.8, Soz., HE 8.8 (involvement of empress and her staff in financing and staging of 
counter-Árian processions). 

^ Palladius, Dial. 5 (SC 341,122 128-39). 

^ Ps. Martynus, Vita Joh. Chrys., Paris Gr. 1519, ff. 491b-495b, 499a-b. 

'^ Synod of the Oak, John the deacon, Charges 3-4 and 16 (SC 342,102 19-22; 104 
37-9). 

" 'Theod., HE 5.29. 

'" Soz., HE 8.27 (GCS NF 4,388 18-19). 

" Regarding the activiües of Ambrose, Caesarius of Arles and others in this resped see 
Brown, Pewer and Persuasion, 96 and n.132; Klingshim, Charity and Power, 184-7. 
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to deal with them.? Implicit in the various arguments in particular is the 
notion that the elevated circles which he entered upon his arrival at 
Constantinople were markedly different from the arena in which he had 
operated as a presbyter in Antioch. Yet if John genuinely acted in a de 
facto way as bishop in his latter years at Antioch, then we ought to sup- 
pose that he was already familiar with the kinds of circles in which he 
found himself at Constantinople. The only way in which it is possible to 
reconcile the two views without being obliged to draw this conclusion is 
to assume that the episcopal style of both Meletius and Flavian, the two 
bishops under whom John served and who were therefore his role mod- 
els, was markedly different from that of their contemporaries. For instance, 
one might picture them as devoted to asceticism, uninterested in ecclesi- 
astical, local and imperial poliücs, and generally distanced from the day- 
to-day running of the Antochene episcopate. Yet the fact that Meletus 
was much involved in the promotion of Nicene orthodoxy both at home 
and abroad speaks against this,?! as does the fact that Flavian, like Meletius, 
was well aware of the importance of territorial appropriation and visual 
propaganda in the struggle at Antioch between the different Christian fac- 
tons. This is demonstrated by the fact that he instigated the strategic and 
undoubtedly expensive rearrangement of the burials in a local martyrium 
in order to highlight the tombs of his own adherents and downplay those 
of individuals whom he labeled *heretics".? It is precisely the same kind 


? "The comments of J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, Barbanans and Bishops. Army, Church, and 
Slate in the Age of Arcadius and Chrysostom (Oxford 1990) 170 and Kelly, Golden Mouth, 118, 
for instance, betray a degree of surprise that John displayed a talent and interest in 
administration and the handling of finances. This surprise can be traced to an underlying 
belief that John's ascetic background guaranteed that he was detached from politics and 
business (cf. Liebeschuetz, 15iZ., 166: "a man of action, if perhaps in an unworldly way"). 
This belief is in turn informed by a restricted understanding of ascetic life, particularly 
in relation to fourth-century Antioch. For the argument that the standard depiction of 
ascetic life at Antioch and Constantinople in Chrysostom's time is false see W. Mayer, 
Monasticism at Antioch and Constantinople in the Late Fourth Century. A case of 
exclusivity or diversity?, in P. Allen, R. Canning and L. Cross with B,J. Caiger (eds), 
Prayer and. Spirituality in the Early Church | (Brisbane 1998) 275-88. 

? Regarding Meletius' involvement in the construction and strategic siting of the 
Church of St Babylas at Antioch and the manner in which he made provision for his 
own tomb along with that of Babylas see W. Mayer and P. Allen, john Chrysostom 
(London 2000) 18-19. Meletius presided over the Second Ecumenical Council of 
Constantinople in 381 in the absence of the Bishop of Alexandria. 

7 See [n ascensionem (PG. 50,443 9-39) on Flavian's recent reconfiguration of the mar- 
tyrium in the second cemetery at Romanesia. 
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of strategy which John adopts when he introduces hymn-singing proces- 
sions at night in the streets of Constantinople in order to reinforce the 
Nicene message and to counter the influence of the Arians.? Moreover, 
Flavian was the son of a wealthy aristocranc Antiochene family and there- 
fore had at his disposal established links with the élite members of Antio- 
chene society.^* 

Arguments about John's attitude towards women follow much the same 
lines and introduce some of the same difficulües. Rudolf Brándle is not 
atypical when he proposes that John was most vehement in his strictures 
against women in his Antiochene homilies, but that he modified his point 
of view at Constantinople, where a number of women, Olympias in par- 
ticular, became important to him.? These élite Constantinopolitan women 
were vital to John's welfare programmes. Again the implication is that 
John did not have much to do with élite women at Antioch at either a 
pastoral or social level and that his experiences at Constantinople were 
exceptional. Yet there is evidence that John had long-standing connections 
with a number of upper-echelon women at Antioch that survived into at 
least the middle period of his exile." The relationship with one of them, 
Carteria, in that she sends John medication and what is possibly a monetary 
gift and he in turn is unusually careful in his rejection of the latter, exhibits 
at least some of the same characteristics as his relanonship with Olympias. 

So far, none of this tells us much about the role of the élite in the pas- 
toral work of the church at Antioch, other than that Flavian was himself 
a member of the élite and was therefore in a position to exploit his posi- 
tion in such circles. Nor does it tell us much about the role of the 


? Soc, HE 6.8 (GCS NF 1,325-26); Soz., HE 8.8 (GCS NF 4,360-61). Socrates 
posits an Antiochene origin for antüiphonal singing of the kind employed in these pro- 
cessions which suggests that John may in this instance have drawn upon tactics that 
were already familiar to him. 

^ Regarding Flavian's background see Sermo ] in Gen. (PG 54,585 47-67). 

?* R. Brándle, Johannes Chrysostomus, RAC 18 (1997) 474. 

** See Mayer, Constantinopolitan Women (n. 12). 

7 See R. Delmaire, Jean Chrysostome et ses 'amis' d'aprés le nouveau classement 
de sa Correspondance, Studia Patristica 33 (1997) 308-9 and 313 ("E. Laics de Syrie"). 

?' Epp. 34 (PG 52,629 5-15 a.i); 232 (PG 52,738-39). Cf. Epp. ad Olymp. 17 [4] (SC 
13bis,370); 15 [15] (358 46-359 53); and the financial support which Olympias is said 
to have continued into the period of John's exile (Soz., HE 8.27; GCS NF 4,388 17-18). 

7 [t is quite likely that, rather than paying for the rearrangement of the Romanesian 
martyrium out of church funds, he had persuaded wealthy lay Christians to finance the 
enterprise. 
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Antiochene clergy, in particular that of John, except in so far as it is clear 
that during his years in that city John had moved in circles which brought 
him into contact with a few women of comparable status to that of the 
women with whom he was most closely associated at Constantinople. 
Bassiana, for instance, if she is indeed the sister of Aristaenetus (urban pre- 
fect of Constantinople in 392 and consul in 404) as has been proposed,? 
is not only of elevated status but has intimate connections with the nobil- 
ity and imperial administration at Constantinople. Can we elicit any 
further detail? To return to Flavian, we have an additional piece of infor- 
mation regarding the connection at Antioch between élite status, patronage 
and pastoral care. In Sermo / tn Genesim John tells his audience that Flavian 
has turned his ancestral home into a lodging for strangers or xenóm. The 
scale on which Flavian provides hospitahty for these people is such, John 
says, that the house could as well be said to belong to the strangers who 
are its inmates as to its owner.?' The most likely interpretation of this sce- 
nario is that Flavian offered this hospitality not as a result of his episco- 
pal status, which is in this case coincidental, but rather as a personal act 
of philanthropy by a wealthy private individual. In much the same way 
we see Olympias and other rich aristocratic widows providing hospitality 
for the Tall Brothers and other visitors to Constantinople out of their own 
resources as private acts of benefaction, rather than as a requirement of 
their role as deaconesses.?? 

At Constantinople we observe another aspect of pastoral care in con- 
nection with the élite which can perhaps be paralleled at Antioch. One of 
the charges leveled against John at the Synod of the Oak was that he had 
a habit of meeting with women in private without any chaperon present.?? 
This suggests either private counseling sessions with women or sessions in 
which he undertook their private instruction. Technically female deacons 
were supposed to perform the latter task?! and yet we find John during 


3 PLRE I, 149-50, s.v. Bassiana and 104-5, s.v. Aristaenetus 2. Cf. Delmaire, Les 
«lettres d'exil», 114. 

9? PG 54,585 47-67. 

? Palladius, Dial. 7 (SC 341,150 90) 17 (348 197-205). C£ Vita Olymp. 14 (SC 
13bis,436-38). 

5 John the deacon, Charge 15 (SC 342,104 36-7). 

* Although the Consütu&ones apostolorum makes no mention of this duty in relation to 
the instruction of female catechumens (Const. ap. 3.16), it is assumed as normative in 
relation to the activities of Olympias: Vita Olymp. 15 (SC 13bis,440 12-13). The instruc- 
tion given by John may in any case have involved more detailed scriptural and theological 
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his years at Constantinople entering Olympias! monastery on a regular 
basis to instruct Olympias and her intimates. No other male was permit- 
ted to enter there and those who received the instruction, moreover, were 
women of the senatorial class (ilf we assume that their servants were 
excluded).? In another Constantinopolitan homily John makes it clear that 
visiting the houses of women, as well as those of the élite and the palace 
is a normal activity for a bishop. The miraculous episode at Constantinople 
detailed by Sozomen,? in which a semi-Árian woman with a number of 
servants finds the eucharist turned to stone and runs straight to John to 
make confession, reinforces the idea that, whether others were present or 
not, it was normative for John as bishop to instruct and hear the private 
confession of upper class women. That this habit may have its origins in 
Antioch is hinted at in a letter to Adolia, where he not only takes a firm tone 
regarding her recent sufferings but also says that, if she would only come 
to Cucusus, he would advise her in person. In another letter to a female 
member of the Antiochene nobility, Chalcidia, he alludes to trials which 
she has suffered from an early age, an allusion which we find paralleled 
only in a letter to Olympias." This may again imply a degree of inümacy 
with Chalcidia's private life which was gained during his years as pres- 
byter through pastoral activities such as private confession and counseling. 

Whatever the case may be, John clearly has networks among both male 
and female members of the aristocracy of Antioch that he has maintained 
in spite of his six-year absence at Constantinople, and which he can call 
upon for assistance in his time of exile. Thus we find him writing to Har- 
matius, whom he describes as a friend and whom he chides for instructing 
the servants on his property near Cucusus to attend to John's every physical 
need." Carteria likewise is intent on attending to his physical comforts,* 


teaching delivered at a level beyond that expected of a female deacon. There is also 
the question of who taught female deacons their catechetical knowledge in the first 
instance. 

*5 Vita Olymp. 8 (SC 13bis,422 5-9); 6 (418 17-19). For a more detailed picture of 
the monastery and John's relationship with its inmates see Mayer, Constantinopolitan 
Women, 267-9. 

* In Acta apost. hom. 3 (PG 60,41 6-10). 

* HE 8.5 (GCS NF 4,357-58). 

* Ep. 133 (PG 52,691 8-25 a.i); Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil», 103-4. 

? Ep. 105 (PG 52,664 18-24); Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil», 119. 

* Ep. ad Olymp. 2 (8] (SC 13bis,174 34-44). 

* Ep. 75 (PG 52,649); Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil», 111-12. 

*5 Epp. 34 (PG 52,629 5-15 a.i); 232 (PG 52,738 27-31 ai). 
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while Dioscorus, also a friend and property owner at Antioch, has sent a 
servant to Caesarea to invite John to use his house at Cucusus and has 
sent him provisions for the winter.? What is of particular interest is the 
number of clergy from Antioch who both visit John in exile and have inti- 
mate connections with many of John's élite Antiochene correspondents.** 
The deacon Theodotus, for instance, is familiar with Carteria's movements 
as well as being an intimate of Bassiana's household." He is also to be 
linked to Marcellinus, the brother of Marcianus, members of the Antiochene 
élite, who themselves may be correspondents of the orator Libanius.^ 
Marcellinus and Marcianus are also closely associated with the presbyter 
Constantius and are caught up in the persecutions at Antioch after Constantius 
is denied the episcopal throne through the machinations of John's ene- 
mies." Constantius himself spends some time with John at Cucusus after 
it becomes too awkward for him to remain in Antioch. Asyncria and 
Chalcidia in turn belong to the same circle as Constantius.^ From these 
interrelanonships we can see that John is linked to a significant network 
of clergy and élite at Antioch which he cannot have established simply at 
the time of his exile. Its existence suggests, rather, a long-standing and inti- 
mate connection between John and these individuals which developed over 
the period of his presbyterate, if not earher. The most likely way in which 
his involvement in this network could have developed is through two fac- 
tors: his own social standing at Antioch through his family and its con- 
nections; and his personal involvement in pastoral care. 

If there is relatively little concrete evidence, but the little that does exist 
suggests that there were marked similarities between the situations experi- 
enced by John at Antioch and at Constantinople, is there any circum- 
stantial evidence which might lend weight to this conclusion? One part of 


*5 Epp. ad Olymp. 13 [6] (SC 13bis,128 22-36 [ John says that many other estate own- 
ers have instructed their managers and supervisors likewise]; 14 [9] (218 22-220 25); 
Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil», 125. 

* For an overview of these relationships see Delmaire, Jean Chrysostome et ses 'amis', 
304-5 and 308. Sou mw 8 | | 

*55. Epp. 43-44 (PG 52,633-34); Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil», 165-66 s.v. Theodotus 3. 

*6 Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil», 139 s.v. Marcianus 1l. 

* Ep. 65 (PG 52,644). 

* Ebp. 114 (PG 52,670 40-3); 224 (PG 52,7355; 237-241 (PG 52,741-46); Delmaire, 
Les «lettres d'exil», 120-21 s.v. Constantius 2. 

* Ep. 76 (PG 52,649). Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil», 119, identifies tóv 6eonótnv uov 
tov tiui tartov rpecBotepov (my master, the most honored presbyter), referred to in the 
opening lines of the letter, as Constantius. 
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the key lies, perhaps, in the connection between John and the Antiochene 
presbyter Constantius, and John's level of involvement in mission activities 
in Phoenicia. Another is to be found in the personal involvement of John's 
arch-enemies, the bishops Acacius, Antiochus and Severian, in the ordi- 
nation at Antioch of Porphynus and in the desperate haste with which 
they take this action. Why at the time of his exile in mid-404 was John 
so close to Constantius, when they were separated by so great a distance 
and presumably John had not seen him since his own departure from the 
city almost six years earlier? Why was John so heavily and so directly 
involved in mission work in Phoenicia, when the region was at some dis- 
tance from Constantinople and technically under the supervision of the 
Antiochene bishops and the church in Syria?? And finally, why was it so 
important for John's enemies to ensure that Constantius did not succeed 
to the throne of Antioch? 

Constantüus' role. as a presbyter at Antioch is clearly an unusual one. 
According to Palladius, it was widely assumed that Constantius would 
succeed Flavian and indeed upon Flavian's death, which coincidentally 
occurred at much the same time as John departed Constantinople the sec- 
ond time for exile," John writes a letter to him charging him with the 
supervision of affairs in Phoenicia, Arabia and Cyprus, and all the churches 
in the diocese of Oriens,? in other words, precisely those territones which 
might be thought to fall under the supervision of the bishop of Antioch. 
It is also significant that in this same letter John assumes that Constantius 
has been adversely affected by John's deposition, since at that point in 
time Constantius and his associates at Antioch had yet to be persecuted 
in their own right. It is also clear that for some time Constantius has been 
involved in the administration of the mission work among the pagans in 
Phoenicia, a point which John emphasizes, since he is anxious that it not 
be disrupted. Several points are to be made here. Constantius has been 
operating for some time in the capacity of Flavian's heir-designate (that is, 
as is commonly supposed with John, he may well have been acting in a 


? Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil», 120, points out that the regions were dependent 
upon the patriarchate of Antioch until the fifth century. 

*! Dxal. 16 (SC 341,308 64-8). 

* See the careful argument put forward by Delmaire, Les «lettres d'exil», 76-9. 

$ Ep. 221 (PG 52,732-33). 

* PG 52,732 1-7 a.i. 

$5 PG 52,732 1. a.1.-733. 5. 
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de facto episcopal capacity, or at least taking on roles beyond that of a nor- 
mal presbyter he is closely associated with John in the minds of that 
bishop's enemies; and his work in Phoenicia has until that point presum- 
ably been carried out under the authority of his own bishop, Flavian. Yet 
in the early period of his exile we see John writing a number of letters 
both to clergy and monks involved in the Phoenician mission and to élite 
Antiochene and Constantinopolitan men ensuring that the lines of supply 
to the missionaries remain constant and that the number of workers is kept 
adequate? Why, at a time when he himself is in great trouble and pre- 
sumably distracted by his own situation, does John take over the role of 
episcopal patron of the mission and its directorship, especially a mission 
that technically has nothing to do with his own episcopate? If we specu- 
late that Constantius took over from John as Flavian's favourite and heir- 
designate, then it is just possible that John himself had been involved in 
the securing of funding, workers and supplies for the mission during his 
years at Antioch. Moreover, if Theodoret is correct in asserting that John 
secured funding from his circle of élite women at Constantinople for the 
destruction of pagan temples in Phoenicia," then this proves that John 
maintained a close interest in the mission during his episcopate. This sus- 
picion and the premise that John had developed powerful networks at 
Antioch which he maintained throughout his years at Constantinople is 
further confirmed by the move of Acacius, Antiochus and Severian to fore- 
stall the anticipated consecration of Constantius following the death of 
Flavian by installing with all speed their own candidate. The haste they 
exhibit would not have been necessary, if it was not the case that John 
had maintained close ties with Flavian, Constantius and the network of 
éhte patrons and clergy who supported their work at Antioch. Rather, it 
can be argued that it is precisely because John's enemies feared that his 
powerbase at Antioch was of such strength that his support there could 
undo all that they had achieved at Constantinople that they moved so 
quickly and decisively to undermine and destabilize it. Their actions make 
little sense, unless we accept that, even before he arrived at Constantinople, 
John had had considerable experience of networking amongst the élite and 
had become entrenched in the complex patterns of patronage and pastoral 
care that operated within a comparably large and influential city. 


* Epp. 2] (PG 52,624; 51 (PG 52,636-37). 
* HE 5.29 (GCS NF 5,329.30). 
** Palladius, Dial. 16 (SC 341,310 90-312 109). 
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The picture we have assembled is very blurred, but we are at least able 
to draw some tentative conclusions. Contrary to the impression generally 
promoted in the literature, John was not unfamiliar with the kinds of cir- 
cles he entered upon his succession to the episcopal throne of Constantinople. 
Nor was he unfamiliar with the role of bishop and the duties, pastoral and 
administrative, which the office as manifested at Constantinople entailed. 
On the contrary, it now seems clear that at Antioch John was indeed being 
groomed by Flavian as his successor, just as his fellow-presbyter Constantius 
succeeded him in this role, after John was summarily removed from the 
Antiochene see and taken to Constantinople. In the course of this groom- 
ing John would have gained at the very least an understanding of the posi- 
tion, at the most experience of at least some of the pastoral duties attached 
to the episcopal role. Further, during the course of his presbyterate at 
Antioch John appears to have been closely involved with a number of aris- 
tocratic women within Antiochene society, who maintained their links with 
him during his episcopate at Constantinople and into at least the first part 
of his exile. Some of these women are active as his patrons and, as in the 
case of Chalcidia and Adolia, may well have been direct recipients of his 
pastoral care. If his relations with women of this rank at Constantinople 
can be taken as a model, then it is likely that some of the wealthy aris- 
tocratic women of Antioch actively supported John's bishop Flavian in his 
pastoral activities. John may have experienced some of this support per- 
sonally in his de facto episcopal role. 

These findings open up some interesüng questions concerning the divi- 
sion of labour between a bishop and his presbyters in the late fourth-cen- 
tury in an eastern city of Antioch's social complexity and size. For instance, 
what was the usual role of a deacon or presbyter at this time at Antioch? 
To what extent could these roles become specialised? To what degree was 
the involvement of an individual member of the clergy in patronage net- 
works dependent on the pastoral duties he was required to perform? To 
what extent, on the other hand, was the level of involvement determined 
by the individual's private social standing? The answer to these questions 
would do much to improve our understanding of John's hfe among the 
clergy of Antioch as well as elucidating further the distinction or lack 
thereof between the roles of presbyter and bishop at this city in the late 
fourth century. 
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ZUR CHRISTLICHEN IMITATIONSTECHNIK 
IN DER 'VITA SANCTI MARTINT DES 
PAULINUS VON PETRICORDIA 
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In der zweiten Hálfte des fünften Jahrhunderts entstand die Martinsvita 
des Paulinus von Petricordia. Stofflich beruht die Dichtung auf der Prosavita 
des Sulpicius Severus (Bücher I-IIT), auf den 'Dialogi' desselben Autors (IV 
und V) und einer von dem Bischof Perpetuus von Tours zusammengestellten 
Sammlung von Wundern am Grab des heiligen Martin (VI) Da sich 
Paulinus der klassischen Form des Hexameterepos bedient (ergánzt durch 
Prosaprologe zum I. und VI. Buch), ist ein AnschluB an Vorbilder aus 
dem Bereich der vorgángigen lateinischen Dichtung nahezu unvermeidlich. 
Als besonders typisch für die Imitationstechnik des Paulinus hervorzuheben 
ist die konsequente Umbiegung von sprachlichen Elementen der lateini- 
schen Profandichtung auf speziell christhiche bzw. hagiographische Motive, 
ein Verfahren, welches den Leser, der diese Anspielungen zur Kenntnis 
nimmt und sich an die heidnischen Vorbilder des Paulinus erinnert, mit 
besonderem Nachdruck auf das Neue und Besondere in der Person und in 
den Taten Martins hinweist. Das Modell des Paulinus bildet gewissermaDen 
eine Folie, vor der das vom Autor gezeichnete Profil des Heiligen deut- 
licher hervortritt: Vor dem Hintergrund eines stofflich aus heidnischer My- 
thologie oder Geschichte stammenden Vorbilds wird um so klarer, welche 
Aspekte von Martins Wesen und Handeln der Autor im Sinne seiner 
hagiographischen Wirkungsabsicht als besonders charakteristsch und we- 
sentlich ansieht. Einige Beispiele für diese besondere Vorgehensweise werden 
im folgenden unter kurzen sachlichen Titeln zusammengestellt und er- 
láutert. Die dabei herangezogenen Vorbilder sind in den meisten Fállen in 
dem Similienverzeichnis der CSEL-Ausgabe von M. Petschenig (vol. xvi 1, 
Wien 1888) und in den Stellensammlungen von M. Manitius (ZOG 37, 
1886, 402 ff. und WKIPh 5, 1888, 1135) nicht berücksichügt. In jünge- 
rer Vergangenheit werden in einer Wiener Dissertation (Elisabeth Grünberg, 
Studien zur Vita S. Martini des Paulinus von Petricordia, 1990) ausgewáhlte 
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Partien des Epos (I 54-139. II 251-334. 480-538. III 260-362) sprachlich 
und inhaltlich kommentert. 


1l. Die Mantelizlung (Sulp. vita 3, 2) 


Als Martin im Winter einem unbekleideten Armen begegnet, der von allen 
anderen ignoriert wird, weist er die wármende Wirkung seines eigenen 
doppelten Mantels von sich (I 79-83): 


Verum haec diincü felx seníentüa vot: 

80  Amovet et tamquam cordis dispendia damnat, 
Quod sic maluerit trepidae. cautela. flei 
Adiectam membris duplicato tegmine. partem 
Concessisse umi quam dunsisse duobus. 


80 Amovet RPSV: Amovtt À. et RPS: om. VÀ 


Aber diese Vorzüge [des wármenden Mantels] weist sein glückseliger BeschluD, 
die eigenen Lebensbedürfnisse einzuschránken, von sich und verdammt es wie 
einen überflüssigen Umweg seines Herzens, dal die Vorsorge seines [allzu] 
ángstlichen Glaubens es in dieser Weise vorgezogen hat, einem [Menschen] 
einen Zuwachs für seine Glieder durch eine doppelte Bedeckung zuzugeste- 
hen, anstatt diesen [Zuwachs] unter zweien aufzuteilen. 


Der Ausdruck in den Versen 79 f. schlieBt sich an Claud.! carm. 8 (paneg. 


' Zur Frage, ob Paulinus von Petricordia Claudian direkt benutzte, vgl. jetzt Cl. 
Weidmann, W St 104, 1991], 169-171, der zu keinem sicheren Ergebnis kommt: Die 
einzige bisher nachgewiesene stichhaltige Übereinstimmung zwischen beiden Autoren ist 
vit. Mart. V 556-558 

... Spes omnis tn illo (sc. Deo) est, 

Qui caelum lerramque regii, cui (sc. Deo) militat ar 

Et permansurum servant. elementa. favorem, 
V 576 f. 

O nimium dilecte deo: te supplice. Chnistus 

lam pronos celso siccavit in. are. nimbos 
— Claud. carm. 7 (paneg. Hon. Aug. III cos.), 96-98 

O nimium dilecte (sc. Honore) deo, cut (sc. Honorio) fundit ab. antris 

Aeolus armatas hiemes, cui. militat aether 

Et coniurati veniunt ad. classica. vent. 
Diese Anspielung láDBt sich, wie Weidmann herausarbeitet, auf ein Zitat der Claudianverse 
carm. 7, 96 a. 97 b. 98 bei Augustin. civ. V 26 oder Oros. hist. adv. pag. VII 35, 21 
(abhángig von Augustin) zurückführen (die Versteile 96 b/97 a werden dort wegen der 
nicht in den christlichen Zusammenhang passenden Nennung des heidnischen Windgotts 
Acolus weggelassen). 

Weitere Belege zum vorwiegend christlichen Nachleben der Claudianstelle bietet 
Schumann, Hexameter-Lexikon III 360 (ss. vv. militat aer und. militat aether). Auf der oben 
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Hon. Aug. IV cos.), 613-618 an, wo die Freilassung eines Sklaven in Verbin- 
dung mit dem Rechtsbrauch der alapa! beschrieben wird: 


... deductum. Vindice morem 
Lex celebrat, famulusque iugo. laxatus eri 
615 JDuciur et grato remeat. securior ictu. 
Tns&is condiw pulsata fronte recedit: 
In civem rubuere genae, lergoque. removit 
Verbera. permissi felix iniurq! voti. 


Das Gesetz begeht feierlich den von 'Vindex' abgeleiteten Brauch, und der 
[zu befreiende] Sklave wird, vom Joch seines Herrn gelóst, [zum Ort der 
Zeremonie] geführt und kehrt [von dort] zurück, sorgenfrei durch den für ihn 
angenehmen Hieb. Die traurige Bedingung [der Sklaverei] weicht durch den 
Schlag auf seine Stirn von ihm: Seine Backen róteten sich und bekundeten 
so, dal er zu einem freien Bürger wurde [wórtlich: "róteten sich zum freien 
Bürger"], und die für ihn glückbringende Miflhandlung [der Hieb], der die 
Erfüllung seines Wunsches [nach Freilassung] ermóglichte, entfernte die Schláge 
[der Peitsche] von seinem Rücken. 


Für den derart in die Freiheit entlassenen Sklaven geht mit der symboli- 
schen MiBhandlung glücklicherweise ein lange gehegter Wunsch in Erfüllung 
(bermissi felix iniurna voti), womit zugleich von seinem Rücken die Schláge 
entfernt werden (tergoque removit/ Verbera), die seine bisherige unterdrückte 
Stellung reprásentieren. Dagegen weist Martin seinen eigenen Vorteil in 
der Gestalt des wármenden Mantels von sich (haec . . ./Amovet), und die von 
ihm frei besümmte Haltung làuft auf eine freiwillige Beschránkung der 
eigenen Lebensbedürfnisse hinaus (districti felix sententia voti),* was vom Autor 


ausgeschriebenen Stelle der Martinsvita des Paul. Petric. beruht wiederum Coripp. Ioh. 
I 289 
Te (sc. Deum) venti nubesque pavent, tibi mililat. aer. 

Cornpp versteht militare wie Paulinus (entgegen Claudian) als einen "Kriegsdienst" für 
Gott (die Fehldeutung ergibt sich aus einem falschen Bezug von cui im Original auf deo) 
und hat ferner als einzige unter den bei Schumann gesammelten Imitationen wie Paulinus 
a£r statt aether. AuBerdem stimmt der metrische Aufbau des Hexameters mit vit. Mart. 
V 557 überein. 

? Vgl. Kaser, Rómisches Privatrecht I 102 mit Anm. 12 und ThLL I 2, 1480, 10-18 
(alapa tm manumissione). 

* imunra scheint in diesem juristischen Zusammenhang terminologisch zu sein, vgl. 
Iustin. nov. 81 praef. actus emancipahlionis, qui olim... cum iniuriis et alapis fiebat. 

* Elisabeth. Grünberg (12) übersetzt "die glückliche Entscheidung über diesen von 
widerstreitenden Gefühlen begleiteten Wunsch" und erklárt distringere im. Kommentar 
(25 f) derart, "daB Martin zwischen dem Wunsch zu helfen und den zweifellos 
unangenehmen Folgen dieser Hilfeleistung hin und her 'gerissen' wird: vgl. dazu Vers 71 
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als "glücksehg" (fehx) gepriesen wird. Der Kontrastbezug auf das Vorbild 
hebt das hagiographische Bedeutsame scharf hervor: Es geht Martin nicht 
um die Erfüllung diesseiuger Wünsche, sondern er schránkt sich im Gegenteil 
freiwillig ein, und das Ergebnis seines Handelns ist nicht irdisches Lebens- 
glück (so ist felix bei Claudian zu verstehen), sondern Glückseligkeit im 
geistlichen Sinne. Die aus der Claudianstelle neugewonnene Wendung wird 
spáter von Paulinus noch einmal aufgegriflen und zur Charaktensierung 
von Martins Lebensstil verwendet (II 87-89): 

Sic illi adtrnito vilissima vestis. amictu, 

Stc humilis sancti. pretiosa. modestia. cordis, 

Sic manet adgiduae felix. sententia. vitae. 

So besitzt jener einen ganz biligen Mantel aus abgeriebenem Stoff, so eignet 


ihm demütige kostbare Bescheidenheit in seinem heiligen Herzen, so bleibt 
der glücksehge für die Dauer seines ganzen Lebens gefaBte Vorsatz erhalten. 


Ferner wirft das nachgewiesene Vorbild einen Gewinn ab für die Beurteilung 
der gespaltenen Überlieferung bei Paulinus: Da Claudian das Perfekt removit 
verwendet, liegt es nahe, die entsprechende, in der Marünsvita als Variante 
überlieferte Tempusform Amovit aufzunehmen und die Erwágung des heili- 
gen Martins (lamquam cordis dispendia damnat,/. ..) in der Form eines erláutern- 
den Asyndetons (.../Amovit: tamquam...) an das Vorige anzuschlieBen. 
Sprachlich ist das Nebeneinander des Praesens damnat und des Perfekts 
Amovt ohne AnstoD, vgl. etwa I 67 f. Praetereunt cuncti, fastidilamque querel- 
lam/ Despexit. misero. locubletum insania. risu. 


2. Martin làBt einen. Goótzenbaum füllen (Sulp. vita 15) 


Daf) die pointierte Wendung Arboris unius densum nemus (II 263 "ein dichter 
Hain, der aus einem einzigen Baum besteht"), welche die £xgpaoig der 


pinus? sülisüsch zuspitzt, Ov. met. VIII 743 f. imitiert (Stabat in his [sc. lucis] 


Si tegeret, nudandus erat bzw. seine komplizierten Überlegungen [69 f. Substitit incertus confuso 
pectore sanctus/ Quid facerei]". Im folgenden polemisiert sie gegen die herkómmliche Deutung 
von districtus als "streng". Grünbergs Interpretation von disiringere ("hin und her reiflen") 
làBt sich, wie sie selbst eingesteht, durch keine genaue Belegstelle stützen. Andererseits 
drángt sich die hier gegebene Auslegung von distringere im. Sinne einer "Beschránkung" 
so kurz nach I 56 (sumendorum districtio quanta ciborum) dem Leser fast zwangsláufig auf 
und ermóglicht zugleich einen pointierten Kontrastbezug auf permissi.. . voti bei Claudian. 
* Im Zusammenhang (II 262-264): 

Arcebatque omnem foliorum crate. calorem 

Arboris unius densum nemus: umbra. perennis 

lugem lempenem. menhilo vere. tegebat. 
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imgens annoso robore quercus,/ Una nemus), erkannte vor Petschenig (Index auc- 
torum, p. 169 A) bereits Burmann in seiner Note zu Ov. (?) epist. Sapph. 
160.5 Die Bedeutung des ovidischen Vorbilds erschópft sich jedoch keines- 
wegs in dieser punktuellen Berührung: Die Erzáhlung vom Frevel des 
Erysichthon, der eine der Ceres heilige Eiche fállt und dafür von der Gótün 
mit furchtbarem Hunger bestraft wird, bietet sich aufgrund der Entspre- 
chungen im áuDBeren Handlungsablauf geradezu an für eine imitatorische 
Verwertung. Die Heiden stellen sich zunáchst dem Ansinnen des heiligen 
Martin entgegen (II 268-270, vgl. Sulp. vita 13, 2): 


Tum vero accensi vecors insania vulgi 
Certat. dilecto raptim. succurrere. ligno 
Et gmolhibere (num toto. molimine votum. 


Darauf wetteifert jedoch der irre Wahnsinn des erzürnten Volkes, dem geliebten 
Holz eilend zu Hilfe zu kommen und das fromme Vorhaben [des Martin] 
mit aller Macht zu vereiteln. 


Und der aus einem einzigen Baurn bestehende dichte Hain hielt die ganze Hitze 

durch das Geflecht seiner Blátter zurück: Ewiger Schatten bedeckte das fortwáhrend 

milde Wetter, wobei die Illusion eines Frühlings erzeugt wurde. 
Paulinus spielt hier auf ein Motiv in antiken Schilderungen heiliger Haine an: Der dichte 
Laubmantel schlieBt diese Orte derart ab, daB sie allen extremen Witterungseinflüssen 
(sowohl winterlichen Niederschlágen als auch sommerlicher Hitze) entzogen scheinen. 
Diese Vorstellung wird mit den Worten mentio vere als Illusion entlarvt (vgl. Grünberg 
74). Wahrscheinlich schwebt Paulinus speziell Stat. Theb. IV 419-425 vor (der Hain, 
in dem die Totenbeschwórung des Tiresias stattfindet): 

Silva capax aevi validague incurva. senecta, 
420 Aelernum intonsae frontis, sal pervia. nullis 

Solibus; haud illam brumae minuere, .Notusve 

lus habet aut. Getica. Boreas inpactus ab. Ursa. 

Subter oberíg quies, vacuusque silentia. servat 

Horror et exclusae pallet male. lucis imago. 
495 Nec caret umbra deo . . . 
Die auffálige Junktur iemperiem ... tegebat (sc. umbra) die den Begriff "bedecken" mit 
einem abstrakten Objekt verbindet, variiert offenbar das statianische Opería quies. 

* Weiteres zur Imitation dieser Ovidpartie bietet R. Jakobi, Der EinfluB Ovids auf 
den Tragiker Seneca (Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte, Band 28), 
Berlin/New York 1988, 109 f. (zu Sen. Oed. 534-536 und 542-544). / 

' Keinen nachweisbaren Niederschlag bei Paulinus findet die von Ovid sicher nicht 
unbeeinfluBte Lucanpartie, die Caesar in einer Erysichthon vergleichbaren Situation zeigt 
(bell. civ. III 399-452, von Grünberg 68 zu den Vorbildern gerechnet). 

* Eine zufállige Übereinstimmung zwischen Sulpicius Severus und Ovid tut ein übriges, 
die Assoziation zu erleichtern: vita 13, 3 ium unus ex illis (sc. ex gentilium. turba) qui erat 
audacior ceteris... inquit — met. VIII 765 f. gliguisque ex ommbus audet/ Deterrere. nefas. 
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Áhnlich wendet sich ein Diener gegen das Vorhaben Erysichthons (met. 
VIII 765 f.) 

Obstipuere omnes, aliquisque ex omnibus audet 

Deterrere nefas saevamque inhibere. bipennem. 


In den Wendungen prohibere pium . .. votum und Deterrere nefas wird die Ar- 
beitsweise des Paulinus deutlich: Er hált sich im wesentlichen an den 
áuDeren Ablauf der ovidischen Schilderung, kehrt aber die Bewertung der 
handelnden Personen in das diametrale Gegenteil um: Bei Ovid frevelt 
Erysichthon mit seinem Vorhaben, die der Ceres heilige Eiche zu fiállen 
(met. VIII 761 fecit manus impia vulnus; in. Vers 767 ruft Erysichthon dem 
widerspenstigen Diener hóhnisch zu ments... piae cape praemia). Dagegen 
freveln bei Paulinus die heidnischen Widersacher Martins, dessen Absicht 
ausdrücklich als pirum... votum bezeichnet wird. Der Ausdruck detto... 
lhgno, der in der versifizierten Vita die verwerfüche Gótzenliebe bezeichnet, 
greift auf met. VIII 755 dilecta sc. arbor zurück.? Die blasphemische Wendung, 
mit der Erysichthon in diesen Versen (755 f.) sich nicht nur gegen die Ei- 
che selbst, sondern auch gegen ihre Schutzgottheit richtet (Non. dilecía deae 
solum, sed et 1psa licebit/ Sit dea, 1am tanget frondente cacumine terram), hat (mutatis 
mutandis) ihre Entsprechung bei Paulinus II 265-267, wo der lóbliche Mis- 
sionseifer Martins beschrieben wird, der nicht nur die Fichte, sondern allen 
Goótzendienst ins Grab stoDen will: 

Hanc etiam pinum templi sociare. ruinis 

Adegreditur, parli cupiens. convolpere busto 

Quicquid in errorem. miserorum corda trahebat. 

Auch diese Fichte schickt er sich an, den Trümmern des Tempels hinzuzufü- 

gen: Er will alles, was die Herzen unglücklicher [Menschen] in Irrglauben rifj, 

in das gleiche Grab stürzen. 


Vor dem Hintergrund der ovidischen Episode macht Paulinus seinem Leser 
unmif)verstándlich klar, daB in seiner Erzáhlung der Frevel nicht auf der 
Seite dessen liegt, der den Baum fillen will, sondern vielmehr bei den 
widerspenstigen Heiden, die unbelehrbar am Gótzendienst festhalten. 


* Gerade in diesen sich aus dem Kontrastbezug auf Ovid ergebenden Details (pium . . . 
volum und decia sc. arbor) geht Paulinus über seine Prosavorlage hinaus, wie Grünberg 
98 zeigt. 
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3. Martin fastet den ganzen Tag 


DaB der Heilge bis zum Abend fastet, wird von Paulinus durch zwei 
auffállige Formulierungen ausgedrückt: vit. Mart. II 376 


Producens iardos sera im ieumia soles 


("die langsam fortschreitenden Tage in bis zum Abend wáhrendem Fasten 
vergehen lassend") und III 421 

Ducens contguos sera in iwiunia soles 
(*aufeinanderfolgende Tage in bis zum Abend wáhrendem Fasten verge- 
hen lassend"). ducere in diesem Zusammenhang ist nicht singulár, vgl. etwa 
Faust. Rei. serm. 16 (CSEL xxi p. 287, 3-5 Engelbrecht): nihil prodest longum 
tola die duxisse ieiunium, si postea. ciborum suavitate vel. nimielatle anima. obruatur 
(auch vit. Mart. V 651 Contguum semper ieiunia. ducta per annum). Dennoch 
deutet der Plural soles (i.q. "Tage") als Objekt von ducere auf den AnschluB 
an ein dichterisches Vorbild hin, welches Paulinus offenbar an beiden 
Stellen variiert. Vergil bildet den kallimacheischen Ausdruck 

... EuvrjoOnv 6' oooàxiG apgorepot 

fi£liov A£oym (Bentley: t(Axov [vel &xov] £v Aéoyn codd.) xareóooopev . . . 
(epigr. 2 Pf. 2 34 Gow/ Page — Anth. Pal. VII 80, 2 s) nach mit den 
Worten (ecl. 9, 51 £): 

... Saepe ego longos 

Canlando puerum memini me condere soles. 
Das in Analogie zu dem griechischen xoxebócayev mit hóchster dichte- 
rischer Kühnheit verwendete condere erweist sich bald als erklárungsbedürftig: 
Servius erklárt condere mit den Worten fimtre, usque ad occasum ducere, und 
ducere gerát (ursprünglich wohl als Glossem) in die Vergilüberlieferung. Nach 
den Apparaten von Ribbeck und Geymonat zu der Eclogenstelle bietet die 
erste Hand des allgemein in das neunte Jahrhundert datierten "Guelfer- 
bytanus Gudianus lat. 2? 70" (g) die Variante ducere statt condere. Diese 
Handschrift steht ihrerseits dem spátantiken Vaticanus Palatinus lat. 1631 
(P in den Vergilausgaben) nahe, vgl. Ribbeck prolegomena 320-329 und 
Mynors praef. x sq. Also ist es keineswegs auszuschlieBen, daB die Variante 
ducere spátantiken Ursprungs ist. 

Weiter fállt in den Formulierungen des Paulinus ins Auge, daf an bei- 

den Stellen die gesperrten Junkturen /ardos... soles bzw. contiguos ... soles 
durch Penthemimeres und Versende betont werden. In der oben aus- 
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geschriebenen Fassung der Eclogenstelle steht das entsprechende Attribut 
longos am Ende des vorausgehenden Hexameters, doch láBt sich noch in 
der Spátantike eine Variante nachweisen, die in der Wortstellung den 
Hexametern des Paulinus entspricht. Ps.-Acro zu Hor. carm. IV 5, 29 (vol. 
I p. 344, 20 Keller) zitiert ecl. 9, 52 als isolierten Hexameter in der Form: 


Cantando longos! memini me condere. soles. 


Vielleicht geht sogar schon die Imitation der Eclogen-Partie bei Persius auf 
eine derartige Variante zurück (5, 41): 


Tecum etenim longos memini consumere soles. 


SchlieBlich láBt sich sogar für die Kombination beider Textmerkmale (/on- 
gos vor der Penthemimeres und ducere statt condere) ein — freilich wesentlich 
spáterer — Textzeuge anführen: Mathaeus Vindocinensis zitiert ecl. 9, 52 
in seiner hochmittelalterlichen (Ende des 12. Jh.) Verslehre 'ars versificatoria' 
in folgender Form (IV 30): 


Cantando longos memini me ducere (DGOV: condere A) soles. 


Hier ist die nach Munaris Apparat in einer von fünf Handschriften gebotene 
Lesart condere kaum mehr als die Verbesserung eines Abschreibers, dem ein 
korrekter Vergiltext vorschwebte. Nach dem oben Ausgeführten muf) man 
mit einer solchen Textform bereits in der Spátantike rechnen. Die Junktur 
ducere soles hat jedenfalls nach den ThLL V 1, 2164, 65 — 2165, 1 gesam- 
melten Belegen für die Verbindung von ducere mit einem Zeitbegriff kei- 
nerlei Parallele. Offenbar hat Paulinus die auf die bukolische Tátigkeit des 
Moeris bezügliche Wendung in korrupter Textform vor sich gehabt und 
zweimal auf die Askese des Heiligen übertragen. 


4. Das Wiüten der Dámonen 


In den Versen II 215-217 beschreibt Paulinus das Gebaren eines im Zuge 
der Nekromantie an die Oberwelt zitierten Dámons: 

-Z Ut per tartareae quaesita silentia. noctis 

Mugiat insanus fallaci murmure daemon 

Adsumens fictum tenui sub. imagine vultum. 


'? Auf weitere spátantike Überlieferungswirren an dieser Stelle deutet das Zitat bei 
Agroecius, ars de orthographia (GLK VII p. 117, 23 Keil), wo überliefert ist Cantando 
solitum memini me condere. soles. 
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... damit bei der Befragung der Stille der unterirdischen Nacht ein wahnsin- 
niger Dámon mit trügerischem Grollen brülle und in der Gestalt eines un- 
fafbaren Geisterbildes ein vorgetáuschtes Gesicht annehme. 


Die Formulierung gewinnt der Dichter aus der blasphemischen Áuflerung 
des statianischen Gótterhassers Capaneus über den delphischen Apoll (Theb. 
III 611-615): 
... Ron si ipse cavo sub vertice Cirrhae, 

Quisquis is est, timidis famaeque ita visus, Apollo 

Mugiat insano penitus seclusus in antro, 

Expectare queam, dum pallida virgo. tremendas 
615 .Nuntiet ambages. . . 


Der christliche Dichter greift in seiner Kriük an den heidnischen Prophe- 
zeiungspraktiken auf die ÁuBerung eines Gotteslásterers der profanen lateini- 
schen Epik zurück. Die Assoziation zwischen Apoll und einem Dámon wird 
ihm um so leichter. gefallen sein, da er die heidnischen Gótter als Erschei- 
nungsformen des T'eufels auffaBt (III 204 ff, speziell zu Apoll vgl. 211). 
Wie bewufit Paulinus die Übertragung des in der Statiuspartie vorliegen- 
den sprachlichen Materials vornahm, zeigt eine Stelle aus dem SchluBbuch, 
wo es vom Sprechen eines Dàmonenbesessenen heift (VI 101-103): 

Quisquamne hunc sensu propno putet esse locutum, 

Qui fatur non nola sibi? de pectoris antro 

Mugit et. edomitam flectit. possessio. linguam. 

Kónnte irgendjemand glauben, dal dieser mit seinem eigenen Verstand 


gesprochen habe, der doch ihm selbst Unbekanntes redet? Seine Besessenheit 
brüllt aus der Hóhle seiner Brust und bewegt seine bezwungene Zunge. 


Mit der erneuten Anspielung auf die Statiusstelle deutet der Dichter die 
Dáàmonen als eine Fortsetzung des heidnischen Góttertums, die jedoch nicht 
in àuDeren Heiligtümern, sondern im Inneren des Menschen (de pectoris 
antro) wüten. 


" Im Mittelalter wird dieselbe Statiuspartie zweimal in der 'Ylias des Joseph von 
Exeter herangezogen, um eine Orakelkritik aus der Sicht des christlichen Rationalismus 
des Dichters zum Ausdruck zu bringen: Yl. IV 219 f. 

... herent suspensis agmina. bellis 
Expectatque antri veniam Mars ipse. loquacis. 
und IV 228 f. 
... üb non mugit in antro 
Quem suus auctorem mundus sonat... 
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5. Die helsame Wirkung von Mart&ns bloffem Anblick 


Gelegentlich begegnet in der Aretalogie des Heiligen das Motiv, daf) dieser, 
um beispielsweise einen Kranken zu heilen, nicht eigentlich etwas tun mufj, 
sondern daB durch seine bloBe Gegenwart die Krankheit vertrieben wird, 
vgl. etwa IV 133-137 (Euanthius bringt einen von einem Schlangenbif) ver- 
wundeten Diener zu Martin, nach Sulp. dial. II 2, 4-7): 


Ipse herus, inflectens 1usto fta. dorsa. labon, 

Pertulit ad veri vestgia. sancta. patroni, 

JVon dubitans mentis ber tot documenta probatis 

Quod praesens posset Lactu. depellere virus, 

Qui vemens morbos solo terrore? fugasset. 

Der fromme Herr selbst krümmte seinen Rücken unter der gerechten Last 
und trug [den Diener] vor die heiligen Füfe des wahrhaften Beschützers: Er 
zweifelte nicht, da dessen Verdienste durch so viel Proben bestátigt waren, 
daB dieser, persónlich anwesend, das Gift durch [bloBe] Berührung vertreiben 
kónne; denn er habe [schon oft], indem er [nur] kam, Krankheiten durch 
den bloBen Schrecken [seiner Gegenwart] vertrieben. 


Mit den Worten solo terrore knüpft Paulinus an ein Motiv profaner Kampfschil- 
derungen an, dafi námlich besonders tüchtige Helden ihre Feinde "durch 
ihren blofeen Schrecken" besiegen, vgl. Stat. Theb. VII 740-742 (Aristie 
des Amphiaraus) 


Tunc vero ardenti non ulla obsistere temptant 
Sina, ruunt solo lerrore, el vulnera. citra 
Mors trepidis ignava venit . . . 


und ferner hiernach Claud. carm. 21 (cons. Stil. I), 188 f. 


Miramur rafidis hostem succumbere. bellas, 
Cum solo terrore ruant (ruat g Heinsius)?". . . 


"7 Eine Übersteigerung erfáhrt das Motiv durch die Ausprágung, dafi der Heilige per- 
sónlich nicht mehr anwesend sein muB, sondern das blofie Aussprechen seines Namen 
genügt, um die bósen Máchte in die Flucht zu schlagen, vgl. V 253 f. (der Name Martins 
bringt einen wütend bellenden Hund zum Schweigen, vgl. Sulp. dial. III 3, 6-8) 

Quae ments, Martine, tuis non mita. cedant, 

Cum lanlam rabiem vel solo. nomine vincas? 
(vgl. V 246) und V 740-742 (der Name Martins bringt bedrángten Seeleuten die Rettung, 
vgl. dial. III 14, 1-2) 

Videre inmenso iactali turbine. nautae, 

Dum funt insanae violentior unda. procellae, 

Quantum vel solo prodesset nomine. sanctus. 

5 Weitere Parallelen für das Motiv bietet Jakobi (wie Anm. 6) 14 mit Anm. 34 (zu 
Sen. Herc. 1002-1009). 
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Aufgrund dieser Wirkung von Martins bloBer Gegenwart kann es nicht 
verwundern, daB die Menschen dem Heiligen auf seinen Reisen geradezu 
entgegenstrómen (IV 258-261): 


Innumen passim coeunt, el. sexus et. aetas 
Omnis adest, nudat vacuos cultoribus agros 

260 Gloria tanta viri. minor est iam cura domorum: 
Martnum vidisse sat est... 


Unzáhlige Menschen kommen von ringsum zusammen, und jegliches Geschlecht 
und Alter findet sich ein. Der ungeheure Ruhm des Heiligen beraubt die 
Felder, unbestellt, ihrer Bearbeiter: Die Sorge um die eigenen Háuser wiegt 
nunmehr geringer: Es genügt, Martin [nur] gesehen zu haben. 


Mit der sülistisch zugespitzten SchluBwendung greift Paulinus wieder auf 
den Motivschatz profaner Kampfpanegyrik zurück. Der Chor im pseudo- 
senecanischen Hercules Oetaeus beschreibt das Wüten des Siegers über 
Oechalia folgendermaBen (162-166): 

Muros Oechalae corpore propuhit; 

Jil obstare valet; vincere quod. parat 

lam victum est — quola pars vulnere conculu? 
165 Pro fato potuit vultus iniquior 

Et vidisse sat est/ Herculzas, minas. 


166 vidisse... herculeas minas Ez vicisse... herculeis minis A 


An die Stelle des furchtbaren Gesichts des Hercules (vultus iniquior), der die 
Feinde reihenweise erlegt, tritt der auf die Volksmassen heilsam wirkende 
Anblick des christlichen Helden. 


6. Martin rettet die Umstehenden vor einer Schlange, die durch einen Fluf herbei- 
schwimmt (Sulp. dial. III 9, 4) 


V 619-636: 


Tranabat dirus propter? vada proxima. serpens 
620 Et vitreas sulcabat aquas. extabat ab undis 
Cum cervice caput. findebat. bectore summum 


^ [n diesen Worten verbirgt sich eine Anspielung auf ein profanes Herrscherenkomion: 
.. Gloria tanta viri. minor est iam cura domorum 
vgl. Mart. IX 79, 3 f. (Anrede an Domitian): 
At nunc lantus amor cunctis, Auguste, tuorum est, 
Ut sii cuique suae cura secunda. domus. 
5 Zum adverbialen Gebrauch von propter vgl. Petschenigs Index verborum et locu- 
üonum, p. 184 b. 
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Festinus füuium. teiquus per caerula. tractus 
Flectebat varo. sinuamina. lubrica. motu, 
Intorquens. levis curvata volumina. caudae 

625 Et wibrans tremulam meditaia in. vulnera. linguam. 
Hunc ubi vix medio Martinus in. aequore vidit 
Contiguae properum iam iamque accedere, terrae, 
Compulit his dictis raptim. remeare. retrorsum 
Obstrictum virtute dei vel nomine. Christi: 

630 "Neguaguam ad vetitam ullerius contendere ripam 
Te iubeo", sielit in medio mala bestia fluctu 
Et fractos rundus torpor conexui. artus 
Membraque captivo paulatim haesere. natatu, 
Donec praecluso praestructi. gurgitis. aestu 

635 Languida permisso fluxlarent. colla. profundo 
Et retro. seminecem. ferret fnger. alpeus. anguem. 


622 reliquus Petschenig: reliquos codd. 


Eine furchtbare Schlange durchschwamm in der Náhe den unmittelbar 
angrenzenden Fluf und zerfurchte das gláserne Wasser. Aus dem Wasser 
ragte der Kopf mit dem Nacken hervor. Mit der Brust spaltete sie in ihrer 
schnellen Bewegung die Oberfláche des Flusses. Die Ausdehnung des 
restlichen Leibs lieB in dem blauen Wasser schlüpfrige Windungen sich in 
vielfachen Bewegungen biegen, drehte die gekrümmten Biegungen des 
beweglichen Schwanzes und hef) die zitternde Zunge zucken zum Zweck 
der Übung verwundender Bisse. Kaum hatte Martin diese Schlange mit- 
ten im Wasser erblickt, wie sie sich dem angrenzenden Ufer schon geschwind 
náherte: Da zwang er sie mit folgenden Worten eilend zurückzuweichen, 
gebunden durch die Kraft Gottes und den Namen Christi: 'Ich befehle 
dir, dich keineswegs weiter dem Ufer zu náhern, das ich dir verbiete'. 
Mitten in der Flut hielt das furchtbare Untier inne, und starre Trágheit 
band ihre gebrochenen [erschópften] Glieder, und allmáhlich verharrten 
die Teile ihres Kórpers, da die Schwimmbewegung unterbunden war. 
SchheDlich trieb ihr schlaffer Hals in dem ihr gestatteten Wasserbereich 
(da die Fluten des versperrten Sprudels ihr [nach Martins Weisung] ver- 
schlossen waren), und verdrossen trug der FluD die fast tot erscheinende 
Schlange zurück. 

Die Beschreibung des Heranschwimmens der Schlange, die durch die 
anatomischen Begriffe pectus (621) und reliquus... tractus (622) gegliedert 
wird, greift auf den Eingang der berühmten Laocoonszene zurück (Verg. 
Aen. II 203-211): 
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Ecce auiem. gemini a. Tenedo. tranquilla per. alta 

(Horresco referens) immensis orbibus angues 
205 lIncumbunt pelago panierque ad hiora tendunt; 

Pectora quorum inter fluctus arrecta 1ubaeque 

Sanguineae superan undas, pars cetera pontum 

Pone lem sinuatque immensa volumine terga. 

Fit sonitus spumanie salo; iamque arva. tenebant 
210 Ardentsque oculos suffech. sanguine el. int 

Stbila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 
Sobald mit :am iamque (627) der Hóhepunkt der Szene erreicht ist, weicht 
Paulinus in charakteristischer Weise von seinem Vorbild ab: Wáhrend bei 
Vergil die Trojaner hilflos füehen und Laocoon mit seinen Sóhnen ihrem 
grausamen Schicksal überlassen (Aen. II 212 f. Diffugimus visu exsangues. illi 
agmine cerio/ Laocoonta petunt...), weiB der Heilige Rat und rettet durch 
seinen auf góttliche Autoritát gegründeten Machtspruch seine Gefáhrten; 
daB man sich solche anwesend zu denken hat, beweist Sulp. dial. III 9, 4 
in qua [sc. ripa] constiteramus. Paulinus hat also offenbar aufer der motivi- 
schen Náhe zwischen der Mirakelepisode und der Laokoonszene (schwim- 
mende Schlangen) auch die übereinstimmende Erzáhlform (Wir-Erzáhlung 
aus dem Munde eines Beteiligten) wahrgenommen und im Sinne seiner 
hagiographischen Zielsetzung ausgenutzt: Der Heilige wird vor der Fohe 
der vergilischen Binnenerzáhlung als einfluDreicher und machtvoller dargestellt 
im Vergleich zu dem mythischen Helden, der nichts tun kann als mit den 
anderen Trojanern die Flucht zu ergreifen. 


7. Marün helt die an einer. Pest. erkrankte Hausgemeinschafl des Lycontius (Sulp. dial. 
III 14, 3-6) 


Die Besonderheit dieser Episode gegenüber den zahllosen anderen Kran- 
kenheilungen in der Martinslegende liegt darin, daf) es sich hier nicht um 
einen einzelnen Kranken, sondern um eine recht groBe Gruppe von Men- 
schen handelt, vgl. vit. Mart. V 796 f.... non unum hominem sanctus, sed 
protinus omnem/ Suffragio medicante domum | sanasse probatur. Die. Beschreibung 
der ansteckenden Krankheit nimmt bei Paulinus die Gestalt einer regel- 
rechten Pestschilderung an, deren Vorbild die ihrerseits auf Thukydides 


'5 Die Junktur pars cetera im vergilischen Vorbild bestátigt die von Petschenig vorge- 
nommene Herrstellung eines entsprechenden Subjektsbegriffs bei Paulinus (V 622 reü- 
quus [rehquos codd.] ... trachu). 
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beruhende Darstellung der athenischen Pest am Ende des lukrezischen 
Lehrgedichts *de rerum natura' bildet. Das beiden Parten gemeinsame 
Motiv des Versagens der Árzte (V 820 f, vgl. Lucr. VI 1226-1229) hat 
als Gemeinplatz für sich keine Aussagekraft. Signifikanter ist die Antithese 
zwischen solchen, die sich um ihre Angehórigen wegen der groBen Anstek- 
kungsgefahr nicht zu kümmern wagen, und anderen, die sich durch ihre 
Pietas die tódliche Krankheit zuziehen (V 812-819): 


Ast alii exantmes saltim. contingere. caros 


Offcio miseri nimium trepidante timebant, 
JNe dispersa graves sererent. contagia. morbos. 
815 Hos metus obsequio subtraxerat . . ./. .. 
817 At qui postremis tumulassent membra. sepulchris, 
Dati ad. similem non longo tempore mortem 
Portabant panles ad limina tristia morbos. 
Andere indes fürchteten sich (die Unglücklichen!), ihre toten Angehórigen auch 
nur zu berühren, und ihre Dienstbereitschaft war über die Malen ins Wanken 
gekommen. Sie fürchteten, daB die Ansteckung sich verbreitete und schwere 
Krankheit verursachte. Diese also hatte die Furcht von ihrer Diensterfüllung 
zurückgehalten . . . Diejenigen aber, die die Glieder [der Angehórigen] in ihren 
letzten Ruhestátten begraben hatten, gerieten ohne Verzógerung nach kurzer 
Zeit in ein áhnliches Sterben: sie trugen die gleiche Krankheit heim zu ihren 
unglücklichen Háusern. 
Ahnlich unterscheidet Lukrez zwei Gruppen (VI 1238-1243): 
Nam quicumque suos. fügitabant visere ad. aegros, 
Vilai nimium cupidos mortisque. timentis 
1240 Poenibat paulo post turf morte malaque 
Desertos, ofis expertis incuria. mactans. 
Qui fuerant. autem praesto, contagibus ibant 
Atque labore... 
Gemeinsam ist beiden Fassungen die moralisierende Bewertung der über- 
máffgen Angst vor einer Ansteckung (V 813 — Lucr. VI 1239). Die Vers- 
klausel contagia morbos (814) stammt in Anbetracht dieser Übereinstimmungen 
sicher direkt aus Lucr. VI 1235 f. Quippe etenim. nullo cessabant tempore afrisci/ 
Ex aliis alios avidi contagia morbi, obwohl andere Vorbilder, etwa Sil. XI 13 
Joedi contagia morbi, denkbar waren." Der Dienst, der den Angehórigen bei 
Paulinus aus Furcht vor Ansteckung versagt wird, ist nicht etwa wie bei 
Lukrez die Krankenpflege, sondern die Bestattung (vgl. V 812 exanimes und 
817); somit spielt in die lukrezische Zweiteilung ein anderes Motiv hinein, 
vgl. Lucr. VI 1278 f: 


7 Wgl. Schumann, Hex.-Lex. I 434. 
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JVec mos ille sepulturae remanebat in. urbe 

Quo pnus hic populus semper consuerat. human. 
Beweisend für die direkte Abhàángigkeit von Lukrez sind schlieBlich drei 
Details der phánomenologischen Beschreibung der Krankheit (V 804-808): 
804 crebra et suspiria — Lucr. VI 1186 Creber spiritus; 804-806 fletus/ Adsidui 
et toto benitus de pectoris antro/ Extort gemitus - Lucr. VI 1158 f. Intolerabibbusque 
malis erat anxius angor/ Ássidue comes et. gemitu. commixta. querella; 807 f. flamma 











m-— e— €— — v —- m um um mum em. 


ut fornacibus intus. Die Form der Aufzáhlung der Symptome entspricht Lucr. 
VI 1183-1189. 

Der Grund, warum sich Paulinus gerade für diese am Ende der Antike 
nicht unbedingt naheliegende Pestschilderung als Vorbild entschied, dürfte 
wiederum in seiner hagiographischen Wirkungsabsicht zu suchen sein. Denn 
im Anschluf an die Éxgpacig richtet der Dichter den Blick auf die ver- 
trauensvolle Frómmigkeit des Lycontius, mit der sich dieser hilfesuchend 
an Martin wendet (V 822-825): 

Tali igitur dominus confusus clade suorum 

Diffsusque suis precibus placare. laborat 

Suffragio sancti Dominum menitoque patroni, 

Adlegans querulam Martino interprete. cladem. 

Von einer solchen Heimsuchung seiner Angehórigen ist der Herr verwirrt: Er 
mifitraut seinen eigenen Gebeten, und bemüht sich, Gott durch die Fürsprache 


und das Verdienst seines heiligen Beschützers [Martin] zu besànfügen: Die 
Klage über sein Unglück trágt er vor durch Martin als Vermittler. 


Damit distanziert sich Paulinus in der Fortführung seiner Handlung auf 
das schárfste von den für die (heidnische) Gótterverehrung verheerenden 
Folgen der athenischen Seuche, die Lukrez im AnschluB an den Verfall 
der Bestattungsbráuche wohl nicht ohne Wohlgefallen im Sinne seiner eige- 
nen epikureischen Ablehnung jeglicher religio behaglich ausmalt (VI 1272- 
1277): 


Omnia denique sancta deum delubra. replerat 
Corporibus mors exanimis onerataque. passim 
Cuncla cadaveribus caelestum templa manebant, 
1275 Hospitibus loca quae complerant. aedituentes. 
.Nec iam religio. dium nec numina. magni 
Pendebantur entm: praesens. dolor exsuperabat.* 


D-41199 Monchengladbach, Vlodropstr. 32 


* Die vorliegende Arbeit entstand im Zusammenhang mit einer von der Fritz- 
Thyssen-Stiftung groBzügig gefórderten mittellateinischen Forschungsunternehmung. 


THE PASSIO S. TYPASII VETERANI AS A 
CATHOLIC CONSTRUCTION OF THE PAST' 


BY 


ALAN DEARN 


To establish one's orthodoxy is to own the past. Nowhere is this more 
clear than in the context of the Catholic-Donatist schism in. North. Africa 
from the early fourth century. In the dispute between the parties, as at 
the Council of Carthage in 411, each arrayed against the other not merely 
a body of bishops, but also an army of the dead, the martyrs of glorious 
memory.? At stake was the very ownership of the title Catholicus. Who were 
the orthodox church in Africa? The martyrs of the past had a role to play 
in this conflict. If Catholics or Donatists could establish that the martyrs 
of the past were their forerunners, then they would establish a pedigree 
for their group stretching back through the martyrs, to the apostles, to 
Christ himself. 

lhis paper aims to explore these themes by discussing one piece of 
North African hagiography, the Passio Sancti Typasii Veterani, which describes 
the martyrdom of the Veteran Typasius at Tigava in Mauretania Caesarensis 
around AD 300. This little-known text survives in only one manuscript, 
edited in the Analecta Bollandiana of 1890.* Until the discovery and publi- 
cation of this text, Typasius was completely unknown to modern scholar- 
ship. He appears in no extant martyrology or liturgical calendar, and is 
referred to in no other extant literary text. Indeed, since the discovery of 
the Passio, the name of Typasius has been discovered in only one other 


! [. would like to thank Prof. Samuel Lieu, Prof. Averil Cameron and Dr. Andrew 
Gillett for their invaluable comments on this paper. 

? Note for example the Donatist bishop Dativus' declaration of the continuing pres- 
ence of his predecessor, the donatist bishop and martyr Marculus in his see: Jtem recitauit: 
"Datiuus episcopus .Nouapetrensis.! Cumque accessisse, idem. diat: "Mandaui el subseripsi. Et aduer- 
sarium mon habeo, quia il est domnus (sic) Marculus, cutus sanguinem. Deus. exigel in. die iudici, 
Gesta. Coll. Carth. 1, 187, 1.69 (CCSL. 149A, 137). 

* Passiones Tres Martyrum Africanorum: SS. Maximae, Donatillae et Secundae, 
S. Typasii Veterani et S. Fabii Vexilliferi, Analecta. Bollandiana 9 (1890) 107-134. 
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context, an undated inscription found near Tigava that includes Typasius 
in a list of otherwise unknown martyrs.* 

The argument of this paper is that the Passio Tyfasii reflects a Catholic 
construction of the past. In particular, it will argue that the way in which 
Typasius is remembered, or more likely, invented, aims to give legitimacy 
to the spread of monasticism in late fourth- or early fifth-century North 
Africa by depicting Typasius as a proto-monk. 

The story of Typasius' martyrdom is straightforward enough. Typasius 
was a veteran, recalled to the army under Maximian in response to an 
uprising of gentiles, or natives, known as the Quinquegentiani. On the morn- 
ing of the battle, Typasius refuses to accept a donative from Maximian's 
hand, declaring himself to be a soldier of Christ. In the face of the emperor's 
anger, Typasius declares that if Maximian discharges him to serve Christ, 
not only will the Quinquegentiani be conquered without a fight, but he 
will hear within forty days of other victories won by his Tetrarchic col- 
leages. Events transpire as Typasius had predicted, and he is discharged 
from the army. Returning to his home, he cast aside his weapons and 
built a monasterium in his field, in which he made his abode. 

Some years pass. Maximian, having forgotten the victories granted to 
him by God through Typasius, sent an edict throughout Africa. In it he 
decreed that all churches were to be destroyed, all codices of scripture 
burnt, that sacrifices were to be offered by the priests and people, and that 
all veterans were to be recalled to service. Doubly culpable for refusing to 
render either sacrifice or military service, Typasius 1s dragged off from his 
monastenum and made to appear before the comes Claudius. Claudius attempts 
to persuade Typasius to return to the army and to sacrifice. Typasius 
refuses, saying "nobody returns to battle after victory. I have conquered 
the world and I have enlisted among the servants of Christ. I soldier for 
Christ, I am a servant of Christ, and on behalf of Christ, if you want to 
rage against me, I stand my ground." Since persuasion failed, Claudius 
attempts coercion, ordering that Typasius be forcibly girded with his mil- 
itary belt and weapons. This also fails, the belt and weapons miraculously 
falling in pieces from Typasius' body. 

Understandably unnerved by this display, comes Claudius orders that 


* Y. Duval, Loca Sanctorum. Africae: Lez. culte des. martyrs en. Afrique du. IV* au. VII*. sicle, 
(Rome, 1982) 387-9. 

* For the doubtful historicity of the work, see D. Woods, A Historical Source of the 
Passio Typasuü, Vigiliae Chnstanae 47 (1993) 82-3. 
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Typasius be returned to prison. Events now move towards their climax. 
Typasius is taken by Claudius to accompany him on his assizes, and mirac- 
ulously heals Claudius' groom when he is seized by the devil. After this, 
Claudius favours Typasius, even giving him tit-bits from his table, until the 
praepositus Doncius and the decurio Lucius stir up dissension among the sol- 
diers over Typasius' preferential treatment. Forced to act against his will, 
Claudius sorrowfully passes sentence against Typasius, and he is beheaded. 
The Passio ends with an account of the fate of Typasius' persecutors. 
Doncius and Lucius die horribly, their bodies practically dissolving as they 
stand before Claudius. Even the eventual death of Maximian at the hand 
of Constantine is explained as punishment for the death of Typasius. 

To anyone with even the most cursory familiarnty with late antique 
hagiography, much of the story of Typasius sounds very familiar. It clearly 
stands in the same tradition as numerous other martyr stories, and par- 
ticularly those of other military martyrs executed under Diocletian and his 
colleagues. For example, the African martyr stories of Marcellus the cen- 
turion and Maximilian the recruit tell similar stories. In the case of the 
former, Marcellus is unable to continue serving in the army, and throws 
down his military belt during the emperor's birthday celebrations. In 
Maximilian's case, he refuses to receive the sacramenta, the symbols and rit- 
uals of his recruitment.! In both cases the martyr's logic is the same, and 
the same as that of Typasius. Service in the army of the world is incom- 
patible with the service of God. 

However, although the Passio Typasii has much in common with some 
of the North African martyr stories that came before it, it also contains 
some distinctive features reminiscent of two literary texts in particular: the 
Brevianum of Eutropius and Sulpicius Severus! Vita Martini. To begin with, 
the Passio 1s notable for the degree of historical context it provides for 
lypasius discharge from the army and eventual martyrdom. It is very 
common for North African martyrology to introduce the action of the nar- 
rative with nothing more than an ablative absolute construction giving the 
consuls for the year in which the martyrdom took place. In contrast, the 
Passio Typassi opens with a description of the troubles raging in temporibus 


* Acta Marcelli 1.1 (BHL. 5253), in H. Musurillo, 7e Acts of the Christian Martyrs (Oxford, 
1972) 250-5. 

? Acla Maximiliani 2.4 (BHL. 5853), in H. Musurillo, op. cit. 244-9. For the sacramenta 
of military service and its incompatibility with Christian identity, see E.E. Malone, The 
Monk and the Martyr, (Washington, 1950) 112-116. 
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Dwcletani et Maximaani imperatorum which led to Diocleàan promoüng Maximian 
to the rank of Augustus. The list of calamities includes the rebellion of 
Narses in the east, that of Carausius in Britain, and that of Achilleus in 
Egypt and Libya, along with the depredations of the Bacaudae in Gaul and 
the Quinguegentiani in. Africa. 

As David Woods has demonstrated, the author of the Passio Typasii appears 
to have used Eutropius as a source for this and other contextual infor- 
mation. Although it is possible that the author of the Passio may have used 
some other lost epitome for his historical information, the verbal similari- 
ues with Eutropius are striking. Three sections of the Passio in particular 
appear to borrow from Eutropius, and have been discussed in detail by 
Woods. The first two of these describe the state of the empire early in the 
reign of Diocleüan and Maximian and the elevation of Maximian to the 
rank of Augustus,'? while the third describes the eventual fate of Maximian.!'! 

lo summarise each in turn, we have already seen that the Passio opens 
with a catalogue of the empire's woes early in Diocletian and Maximian's 
reign. The specific rebelhions or usurpations that are mentioned are iden- 
tical to those described by Eutropius in chapters 20 and 22 of his Breviarium. 
Indeed, the Passio account reads as a paraphrase of these two chapters, 
using much of the same terminology and lumping the same events together, 
albeit in a different order. However, as one would expect, the narrative is 
altered in order to emphasise the depredations of the Quinquegentiani in 
Mauretania, whereas Eutropius' account had referred baldly to their attack 
on Africa." In the Passio, as in Eutropius! account, the description of the 
empire's woes culminates in the elevation of Maximian to Augustus. Here 
also, there are strong verbal similarities between the two accounts, although 


? Passio Typasi 1. 

? D. Woods, A Historical Source of the Passio Typasii, Vigiliae Christianae 47 (1993) 
78-84. For the Christian use of pagan breviaria, see A. Momigliano, Pagan and Christian 
Historiography in the Fourth Century AD, in 7e Conflict Between. Paganism and Christianity 
in the Fourth Century (Oxford, 1963) 86-7. 

! Passo Typasu |. 

" Passo Typasü 8. 

7 Compare Eutropius' terse Africam Quinquegentiani infestarent in. Brevianum 9.22 (MGH[AA] 
2, 162), with the Praeterea in Sitifensi provincia gentiles, qui semper pacati fuerant et Quinquegentiani 
uocantur... latrocmma perpetrabant of Passio Typasü 1. 

? Compare Eutrop. Brev. 9.22: ... Dioclebanus Maximianum | Herculium. ex. Caesare. fecit 
Augustum, Constantium et Maximianum Caesares, quorum Constantius per filiam nepos. Claudi tra- 
ditur, Maximianus Galerius in. Dacia. haud longe a Serdica natus... with Passio Typasü |: 
Diocleanus itaque, oppressus tantorum clade. bellorum, Maximianum ex Caesare fecit Augustum . . . 
See D. Woods, art. cit. (1993) 80. 
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the Passio account omits any reference to the elevation of the Caesars 
Constantius I and Galerius. 

In the account of Maximian's eventual fate, the influence of Eutropius is 
again clear. Indeed, the description of Fausta reporting Maximian's treach- 
ery to Constantine is almost identical. What emerges in the final sections 
of the Passio are the very different interpretations that our author has given 
to the events drawn from Eutropius, the different meaning that he has 
given to the past. ÀÁs Momigliano once pointed out, the neutral tone of the 
fourth century pagan brewaria was ripe for exploitation by Christians writ- 
ing about the past.^ For Eutropius, Diocletian arranged his and Maximian's 
abdication so that the empire could be ruled by younger and more vig- 
orous men. To the author of the Passio, Christ brought about their abdi- 
cation in order to avenge the martyrs, causing them to be afflicted with 
unease and illness whenever they donned their imperial regalia. To Eutropius, 
Maximian's death was deserved because of his treachery, and because of 
his disposition towards harshness and cruelty. For Typasius' hagiographer, 
Ma»xamian was the persecutionis princeps. His death at the hand of Constantine 
was as punishment for this, and for the vindication of Typasius. 

So then, Eutropius provided the author of the Passio Typasii with a past 
in which to locate his hero, but the work gained particular relevance to 
the late fourth- or fifth-century present from its relationship with the Vita 
Martini of Sulpicius Severus. In seeing parallels between the account of 
Typasius and that of Martin, some caution is necessary. Neither text rep- 
resented something wholly new. Both were written in the context of devel- 
oping Christian discourses about the heroes of the past, and both heroes 
were conceived as emulating other illustrious predecessors.'^ Nevertheless, 
a number of close parallels suggest strongly that either Typasius' hagiog- 
rapher was influenced by the Vita Martini, or that Sulpicius Severus was 
influenced by the Passio Typasi. Let us first consider the parallels between 
the texts before discussing the problem of their relationship. 


" Compare Eutrop. Brev. 10.3: Detectis igitur insidiis per Fauslam filiam, quae dolum viro 
enunüauerat, profugit. Herculius Massiliaeque oppressus (ex ea enim. navigare ad. filum. praeparabat) 
poenas dedil 1ustissimo exitu with Passio. Typasit 8: Sed Maximianus ..... Constantino tmperatori. ge- 
nero suo pararet insulas, delectus per Fausiam filiam suam, quae dolo manto. renuntauerat, profugit 
Massiliaegue. oppressus, [ea] causa. Constantini tussu. est. peremptus. . . 

5 A. Momigliano, op. cit. 86. 

'* For the literary antecedents of the Vita Martini (BHL. 5610), see C. Stancliffe, Si. 
Mar&n and His Hagiographer: History and Miracle in. Sulbncius. Severus (Oxford 1983) 871f. 
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Both Typasius and Martin are military figures. The accounts of both 
lead to a dramatic scene of conuersio, in which they leave the army. In both 
cases however, their hagiographers are at pains to point out the pre-exist- 
ing sanctity of their subjects. Martin is regarded during his time in the 
army more as a monk than a soldier. Typasius, before being recalled to 
the army under Maximian, had scorned the world and surrendered him- 
self utterly to Christian devotion. Both enjoyed good reputations as a result." 
Both accounts lead up to very similar scenes of confrontation with Typasius' 
and Martin's supreme commanders, the emperors themselves. The context 
of each is the distribution of a donative to the troops prior to battle. For 
Martin, the confrontation occurs under Julian as Caesar, when he had 
brought together his army to repel barbarians in Gaul, for Typasius, when 
Maximian has concentrated his army to fight the Quinquegentiani. In both 
accounts, the climax comes when Typasius and Martin are called forward, 
and refuse to take the donative. They are soldiers of Christ, and are thus 
unable to serve.!? 

Although there is considerable similarity between these accounts, so far 
we are not seeing anything particularly new. The scenes of confrontation 
with the military commander, leading to the martyr's confessio of the incom- 
patibility of Christian and worldly service, are topoi of many similar accounts, 
as in the stories of Marcellus and Maximilian which we have already men- 
üioned. What is more unusual is what happens next. Both the heroes are 
released from the army when the emperor defeats the enemy without hav- 
ing to face them in battle, the barbarians coming to terms.'? After their 
discharge, both take up the ascetic life. Martin, after spending some time 
with Hilary of Poitiers, made himself a monasterium at Milan when he heard 
that Hilary had been exiled by Constantius II. He goes on to build a 
monasterium near Poitiers, a cellula next to the church at Tours, then a monas- 
terum about two miles from Tours, in a place so secluded, we are told, 
that it had all the solitude of the desert." Typasius after leaving the army 


" Vita Marüni 2, ed. J. Fontaine, Vie de saint Martin (Paris, 1967), trans. F.R. Hoare, 
The Western. Fathers (London, 1954) 10-44; Passio Typasii 2. 

" Compare Vita Martini 4.3: '"Donatiuum tuum pugnaturus accipiat; Christi ego miles. sum: 
pugnare mifi non. ücet" with. Passio Typasit 2... beatissimus Typasus, aurum de manu Maximiani 
accipere nohat et se. Christ militem dixit. 

7? Via Martini 4.9; Passio Typasii 3. 

? Vita Martin 6.4; 7.1; 10.3-4. 
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built a monasiertum in his field, and was still living in it when Maximian's 
Edict of Persecution was published. He is finally dragged out along with 
his belt, shield and spears "from the same cellula" ?' 

The ascetic or monastic life that each take on after their discharge is 
also reflected in their clothing. Martin is criticised for his appearance and 
shabby clothing, which he retains even after being made bishop. He was 
especially in the habit of wearing a garment of camel hair, the hairs of 
which were thought to have healing powers." When Typasius is brought 
before Claudius, the comes is confused about Typasius' clothing. "Why" he 
asks the praepositus and decurio, "have you brought me someone in mourning?"? 

So in both cases we have the same theme. For Marcellus and Maximilian, 
their confessio led to their martyrdom. For Martin and Typasius, it led to 
discharge from the army and the taking up of an ascetic lifestyle. Where 
Martin and Typasius differ is that the Passo. Typasit contains a second con- 
frontation. Marün lives a life of exemplary utrius as bishop of Tours, Typasius' 
second confessio after his recall to the army results in his martyrdom. 

Did either text directly influence the other? It 1s impossible to answer 
this question with confidence, given the notorious difficulties of dating a 
text like the Passio. Typasii, where our only means of dating are its per- 
ceived relationship to other texts and its lexigraphical features. What can 
we say with some confidence? Firstly, the Passi?'s apparent relance on 
Eutropius gives us a fairly firm terminus post quem of AD 369-70.** Secondly, 
Sulpicius Severus most likely published his Vita Martini in 396,9 so the 
Passio was either written between 370 and 396, or was written after 396. 

After this we are on less certain ground. Woods has made a valiant attempt 
to date the composition of the Passio to between October 397 and January 
399, based on what he sees as echoes of the circumstances of Gildo's revolt 
in North Africa in the author's description of the Quinquegentiani.?^* 
Although I share his conclusions as to the approximate date of the Passio, I 
remain unconvinced by his argument. Even if Woods is correct in seeing the 
impact of the events of the late 390's in the Passio Typasii, the best he may 


" Passo Typasiü 4. 

? Vila Mar&ni 9.3; 10.2; 10.8; 18.4. 

7 Passio Typasü 5: 'Quare istum cum uesle lugubri meis oculis ingessistis (sic)?'. 

^ D. Woods, art. cit. (1993) 81; W. den Boer, Some Minor Roman Historians (Leiden, 
1972) 114. 

*5 C. Stancliffe, op. cit. 71-2. 

*^ D. Woods, An Unnoticed Official: The Praepositus Saltus, Classical. Quarterly 44. (1) 
(1994) 245-251. 
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hope to achieve is a new /erminus post quem, not an aid to absolute dating. 

The other main hope of dating the text lies in its use of monastic ter- 
minology, particularly the use of the term monasterium. So far as is known, 
monasterium entered Latin as a loan word from the Greek through Evagrius' 
translation of the Vila Antonii between 357 and 370," being strikingly absent 
from an earlier anonymous translation of the text. Although the term is 
found in other Latinate texts from the 380's,? it does not appear to have 
become well known in North Africa until the decade following the foun- 
dation of Augustine's monastery at Hippo in 391. This suggests that 
the Passio Typasii was written under the influence of the Vita Martini. 
This impression is strengthened by what we know of the movement of the 
two texts. We have absolutely no evidence for a cult of Typasius outside 
Mauretania, or for the transmission of the Passe. In contrast, we know 
that the Vita Martini was circulating in Africa by the early fifth century at 
the latest. Sulpicius was able to claim in the first of his Dialogues that his 
account of Martin was being widely read in Carthage by around AD 400,*? 
and Paulinus! Life of Ambrose, written in Africa in 422, was consciously emu- 
la&ng Sulpicius! work.?! 

It seems therefore that the Passio Typasii followed the Vita Martini, which 
provides a new terminus post quem of 396. What of a terminus ante quem? There 
is really no firm evidence that allows us to state unequivocally whether 
this text dates from the fifth century or even from the sixth. However, two 
criteria, both far from certain, suggest a date around the beginning of the 
fifth century. Firsly, the author of the Passio used the pagan epitomator 
Eutropius. As we have seen, this presented no difficulty to a Christian 


? L. Lorié, Spintual Terminology in the Latin. Translations of the Vita Antonii with. Reference 
lo Fourth- and Fifth-Century Monastc Literature (Nijmegen, 1955) 43-9. See also E.A. Judge, 
The Earliest Use of Monachos for 'Monk' (P. Coll. Youtie 77) and the Origins of 
Monasticism, Jahrbuch für Anhke und Christentum 20 (1977) 79, n. 23. 

*?! L. Lorié, op. cit. 43. 

? For example, see the Jtnerarium Egeriae (7. Peregrinatio Aetheriae) ed. O. Prinz (Heidelberg, 
1960). For a summary of the arguments in favour of daüng Egeria's journey to the 
early 380's, see J. Wilkinson, Egeria Travels to the Holy Land (rev. ed. Jerusalem & 
Warminster, 1981) 237-9. 

? Sulp. Sev. Dialogus 2, 23: 'Hic nauigationis meae cursum longe ante praegressus, cum. ad 
Africam uenissem, iam per lolam. Carthaginem. legebatur . . .' (PL 20, 198). 

" Vita Ambros 1: Horlanis, uenerabilis pater Augustine, ut. sicut beati uiri Athanasius. episcopus 
el Hieronymus. presbyter stylo prosecuti sunt witas sanclorum Pauli et Antonii 1n. eremo positorum, sicul 
eam Martini. uenerabilis. episcopi Turonensis. Ecclesiae. Severus. seruus. Dei. luculento. sermone. con- 
texuit ... (BHL 377; PL 14, 27; trans. F.R. Hoare, op. cit. 149-88). 
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author. However, it is perhaps a moot point whether a North African 
Christan author would continue to use Eutropius once the work Orosius 
became available after AD 417.? Perhaps more persuasively, although 
lypasius' monasterium has been noted in discussions of the text, and used 
as an aid for dating, the point has not been made that monasterium can 
mean several different things. In its literal meaning it denotes the place 
where one lives in solitude, the cell of the anchoritic monk.? It is this kind 
of monasterium that 'Typasius builds in his field, which allows the author of 
the Passio to treat the term as synonymous with cellula. However, from 
the late fourth century the term was increasingly used to denote the habit- 
ation of a number of monks, or the ordered community bound by a rule, 
after the Pachomian model.? The word is used with both meanings in 
Sulpicius Vita Mar&mi. However, the Passio Typasit appears to be the only 
North African text that uses monasterium in the sense of a hermitage.? Such 
was the impact of Augustine's model of communal monasticism from 391 
that the term monasterium in North Africa appears to have lost its original 
and literal meaning. It is plausible to suggest therefore that the author of 
the Passio Typas: may have written his work under the influence of the 
Vita Martini, but before the impact of Augustine's monasticism was felt 
throughout Mauretania Caesarensis. 

So, in the Passio Typasii we are hypothetically dealing with a piece of 
hagiography contemporary with Augustine. How might we understand this 
text in the context that produced it? As with the Vita Martini, considering 
the theme of the monastic life taking the place of martyrdom gives a win- 
dow onto the way the texts may have functioned as influences on particular 
ideas of Christian identity. The purpose of the Vita Martini in particular is 
clear, since Sulpicius spelled it out. His self-conscious concern was to place 
Martin within the same tradition as the illustrious martyrs of the past and 
the eastern monks of the present, depicting his life as one fulfilling the role 
of martyrdom in the changing world of the fourth century. A world where 
actual martyrdom, for the orthodox at least, was unlikely to present itself 


* D. Woods, art. cit. (1994) 250, n. 29. 

$55 Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 1403, 4-42. 

* Eodem tempore sanctus Typasius solus in. monasterio. quod. sibi construxerat. habitabat. Tunc 
praepositus saltus atque. decurio eum... de eadem. cellula. frotraxerunt. ... (Passio. Typasui 4). 

? Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 1403, 43-1404, 66. 

** G. Folliet, Aux origines de l'ascétisme et du cénobitisme Africain, in Saint Martin 
et son. Temps (Rome, 1961) 30, n. 25. See also L. Lonié, op. cit. 49. 
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as an option." Sulpicius was not innovative in making the connection 
between martyrdom and the ascetic life. However, in presenüng the biog- 
raphy of an exemplary Christian hero to a Latinate audience, creating a 
western counterpart for Athanasius Antony, he stands at the head of a 
long and influential tradition. 

What of the Passio Typasii? What would it have taught its North African 
audience? One clear message of the Passi» is that the monastic life and 
martyrdom are both equally valid responses for the Christian living in the 
world. Typasius was prepared to face martyrdom before Maximian, but it 
was not required of him. Instead, he withdrew to the seclusion of his monas- 
terum. Only later was he compelled to win the martyr's crown. Consequently, 
its audience would have learned that what martyrdom had been in the 
üme of the Great Persecution, the monastic life could be in the post- 
Constantinian world. Not only did the Passio give legitimacy to monasti- 
cism by portraying it as a continuance of the martyrdom of the past, but 
it also explicitly gave monasticism legitimacy by reading it back into that 
past. Typasius dies a martyr, but part of his hfe is lived as a monk, a 
lifestyle explained using terminology that would not reach the Latin West 
for more than sixty years after the close of the Great Persecution. 

Therefore, we can see the Passio Typasii as a literary product of a chang- 
ing world, but it was also a product of a world fraught with conflict. The 
story of Typasius celebrates the victorious life and death of an exemplary 
Christian hero, but which Christians considered him an exemplar, and 
built their present identity in reference to his past? I would like to argue 
that this text 1s a product of a community of what became the Catholic 
church, asserting an identity contrary to that of the Donatists. 

Several features make this plain. Firstly, the generally pro-imperial tone 
of the Passio makes Donatist authorship unlikely.? For Catholics, the imperial 
government from the late fourth century was generally patron and protector. 
For Donatists, imperial government represented the tyrannical forces of per- 
secution. In the Passio however, the comes Claudius is portrayed as a most rea- 
sonable man, manipulated into having Typasius executed against his will.?? 


?' For example, see Sulp.Sev. Ep. 2: Nam licet ei ratio temporis non. potuent praestare. mar- 
tynum, glona tamen martyris non carebit, quia uoto atque utrtule et potuit esse martyr, et uoluit. (PL. 
20, 179). 

* D. Woods, art. cit. (1994) 249. 

9 Passio Typasü 7: Cumque Claudius comes reluctatus diu fuisset et. tumultum. militum. sustinere 
non possel, sanctum Typasium perduci iussit e carcere. 
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In addition, the author's failure to mention the elevation of Galerius and 
Constantius to the rank of Caesar in the context of Maximian's elevation 
to Augustus perhaps reflects a desire to avoid tarnishing the memory of Con- 
stantine. Secondly, the scant geographical information contained in the Passio 
also suggest Cathohc authorship, with Tigava, the site of Typasius' martyrdom, 
being a Catholic stronghold by the end of the fourth century." 

More significantly, the theme we have been discussing of monastic exem- 
plars supplementng the martyrs of the past reflects a Catholic reality. Some 
caution is necessary here. Even within what would become the Catholic 
church, views were not united as to the validity of the new holy men as 
exemplars, as the experience of Martin of Tours and Sulpicius Severus 
himself makes plain." However, monasticism was not part of the Donatist 
reality. Asceticism, on the other hand, most certainly was. Catholics and 
Donatists in North Africa shared a rich tradition of ascetic life and teach- 
ing." But monasticism was a particular expression of the ascetic life, trans- 
mitted to the west and popularised by the Catholic AHiterati, containing its 
own logic, its own exemplars and its own terminology. It served to dis- 
ünguish legitimate ascetic practices from their competitors, it drew the line 
between "us" and "them". For example, we see a clear reflection of the 
Catholic ownership of monasticism in the west in Possidius' Vita Augustini. 
In chapters 10 and 12 of his biography of Augustine, Possidius describes 
the Donatst Circumcelliones. Juxtaposed with his polemic is a description of 
the monks of Augustine's monastery in chapter 11. Despite the ascetic 
practices of the Circumcelliones, Possidius' point is clear. They are not monks 
as a Catholic would have understood them. Similarly, Augustine himself 
in his Enarratio in Psalmum CXXXII had contrasted Catholic monks with 
Donatist Circumcelliones, àÀmplying that it was possible to confuse the two 


*' W.H.C. Frend, 72e Denatst. Church, (Oxford, 1952) 51. 

*' C. Stancliffe, op. cit. 82ff. 

** (5. Folliet, op. cit. 25ff. 

*5 See E.A. Judge, art. cit. 76. 

* For example, compare Habebant eham tidem Donatistae per suas pene omnes. Ecclesias inau- 
ditum hominum genus peruersum ac uiolentum, uelut. sub. professwne continenhum ambulantes, qui 
Circumcelliones: dicebantur. (Vita Augustini, 10) with Possidius' approval of the manner in 
which Augustine's monastery began to provide the personnel for the church at Hippo: 
Ac deinde innolescente el clarescente de die in. diem. Ecclesiae catholicae. praedicationis. ueritate, sancto- 
rumque seruorum Dei proposito, continentia, el. paupertate profunda... (Vita Augustini, 11). (BHL 
785; PL 32, 41-42; trans. F.R. Hoare, op. cit. 204-6). 
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groups, and making plain that the name Monachus was shunned by Donatsts 
as the nomenclature of their opponents.* 

More clearly still, there is evidence that Augustine himself was seen by 
his opponents as the originator of the monastic way of life. In his reply 
to the letters of the Donatist bishop Petilian between 398 and 401, Augustine 
replies briefly to Petülian's denigration of monasteries and monks.** The 
Donatst bishop had clearly seen the monastic way of life with its atten- 
dant terminology as a suspect innovation. In reply, Augustine accuses 
Petilian of only pretending not to know of it. After all, monks and monas- 
teries are perfectly well known throughout the whole world, an assertion 
which adds weight to Augustine's claim to be a representative of the Ecclesia 
Catholica." Here again we see that the terminology of monasticism was 
experienced by its audience in North Africa as ideological and polemical, 
not descriptive. That is, it claimed a particular model of ascetic life for 
the Catholic church, and this fact was recognised by its opponents.*? 

Furthermore, martyrdom for Donatists was not simply a remembered 
part of their past heritage, it remained a present reality. Whereas Catholics 
needed to find new monastic heroes to continue the heritage of the mar- 
tyrs, martyrology continued as a dynamic literary genre within Donatist 
communities. Indeed one account, that of the Abitinian Martyrs, is effectively 
the foundation text of Donatism. Other accounts continued the memory 
of the martyrs well beyond Milvian Bridge, adding new ranks of martyrs 


55 Aug. Enarratio in Psalmum CXXXII, 3: Ex uoce huius psalmi appellati sunt et Monachi, ne 
quis uobis de isto nomine insultet. Catholicis. Quando uos recte. haereticis de. Circellionibus. insultare 
coeperiis, ul erubescendo saluentur; ili uobis insullant de monachis. See. also section 6, where 
Augustine gives an etymology of monachus emphasising the idea of unity, in order to set 
up a polemical counterpoint to the Donatist rejection of unity: Meno illis displicet nomen 
monachorum, quia illi nolunt habitare in unum cum fratribus; sed sequentes. Donatum, Christum 
dimiserunt. (PL. 37, 1729-36). 

'5 Aug. C.Litt. Petiliani, 11.40.48: Deinceps. perrexit ore maledico in. uituperationem. monaster- 
orum el monachorum, arguens eliam me, quod hoc genus uitae a me fueril institutum; quod genus uitae 
omnino quale si nescit uel. potius toto. orbe notissimum: nescire se fingit. 

"? Aug. C.Lit. Petiliani, 11.38.90-1. 

*5 For a modern misunderstanding of this use of monastic terminology, see B. Quinot, 
C. Literas Petiliani III. x1.48 et le monachisme en Afrique, Revue des études. Augustiniennes 
13 (1967) 18. Quinot treats monastic terminology as simply describing ascetic practice. 
Therefore, he is forced to explain why Petlian accuses Augustine of innovation, and 
reaches the conclusion that it is the type of monasticism founded by Augustine that 
Petilian objects to, rather than the ideological construction of monasticism itself. 
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to those that Catholics and Donatists held in common.*? For example, the 
Passio Marculi records the martyrdom of a Donatist bishop in 347. The 
account follows the well-established forms of a North African martyr story, 
but instead of being persecuted by pagan administrators, Marculus is tor- 
tured and executed by fraditer—Catholic—officials. From the point of view 
of the Donatsts, the world had not changed with the conversion of Cons- 
tantine. They alone were the Catholic church in North Africa, the true 
church persevering under persecution.?? 

In the ideological battle between Catholics and Donatists, Typasius in 
death fought on the Catholic side. His story deserves to be more widely 
known, because here is a text illuminating a changing world, a text that 
is polemical by its very nature. Typasius is recalled to the standards once 
again, but this time to do service as a proto-monk. The monk and the 
martyr meet in the one man, and the Catholic present gains legitimacy 
from the heroic past. 


Macquarie University Sydney, Australia 


'** See M. Tilley, Donatst Martyr. Stones: The. Church in. Conflict in. Roman North. Africa 
(Liverpool, 1996). 

* For example, the author of the Passio Marculi takes pains to assert a continuity 
between the martyrdom of Marculus and the sufferings of the martyrs of the past. For 
example, see Passio Marculi 1 (BHL 5271; PL 8, 760; trans. M. Tilley, op. cit. 78): Justum 
enim ac satis dignum est, ut antiquorum testium. laudibus recentium. quoque martyrum uirtus adiuncta 
glutinetur. Sicut. enim illos gentilis saeuitia. diabolo parens destinauit ad. regnum; sic et hos. traditorum 
rabies Antichristo seruens. misit ad coelum. For one example of Donatist chagrin over the 
"Caecihanist" misappropriaüon of the term Catholius, see Sermo de Passione. Sanctorum 
Donati e Aduocati 12 (BHL-nov. suppl. 2303b; PL 8.757; trans. M. Tilley, op. cit. 58-9): 
JNam et hoc ad immiuriam magnopere procurauit nominis inimicus, ul eam uulgo dia fecisset catholicam, 
ubi impune commilhlur quicquid publico iure damnatur. 


THE SALE OF MANI 
BY 


ANTHONY ALCOCK 


The purpose of this brief note is to draw attention to passages in two 
sources quoted by S. Lieu in Manichaeism in. the. Later Empire (Tübingen, 
1992) and in one source which has been the subject of a recent study by 
Madeline Scopello *La Vie de Mani selon les Acta Archelai" Apocrypha 6 
(1995) pp. 203-234. I suggest that the three passages are informed by the 
same tradition, a connection which is not made by either Dr. Lieu or Dr. 
Scopello. 

The first passage is quoted on p. 36 in fn. 21. It is from Theodore bar 
Koni Z2b. Schol. XI (published in CSCO LXVI p. 311, 13-19) and says 
that Mani was known as Qurqabios when he was a member of this sect 
and learned the doctrine of purification "because he was bought by the 
sect (lit. because they bought him)". The second passage is quoted on p. 
46 fn. 76. It is from the Greek biographical compilation known as the 
Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis (usually abbreviated to CMC) 73,8-74,5 and 
says that Mani lived among the Baptists quietly and unremarkably and 
that they treated him "according to the significance of his body (74,4-5)." 
The word "significance" renders the Greek «uif. I suggest that the Greek 
word here does not mean "significance", but rather "price", and is 
confirmation of the passage quoted above. 

The text known as Acta Archelar also records a tradition according to 
which Mani was sold, but as a slave to a rich widow when he was seven 
years old. Scopello (ar£. cit. p. 233) comments merely that this information 
about Mani's servile condition "s'agit vraisemblablement d'un renseigne- 
ment polémique, en opposition aux légendes qui circulaient en Orient sur 
l'origine royale de Mani". 

To summarise: two texts of Christian origin make mention of the sale 
of Mani, one into the Baptist sect into which he followed his father and 
one into the household of a rich widow, who then set him free; one text 


' | am grateful to Prof. J. den Boeft for this reference. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigiliae Christianae 55, 99-100 
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of Manichaean origin possibly (and this depends on how one understands 
a particular word) mentions the financial value attached to Mani by the 
abovementioned Baptist sect. 

I am not and do not claim to be a Manichaean specialist and am there- 
fore unable and unwilling to make any useful observation as to how the 
information provided in the sources quoted above 1s to be interpreted. 


34213 Kassel, Zobelmühlenweg 28 BRD 


REVIEWS 


Das Martyrium des Polykarp, übersetzt und erklürt von Gerd Buschmann (Kommentar 
zu den Apostolischen Vátern. Sechster Band), Gótüngen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1998, 452 p., DM 158,—. 


L'«Ergánzungsreihe zum Kritisch-exegetischen Kommentar über das 
Neue Testament» ne cesse pas de publier de volumineux commentaires 
sur les Péres Apostoliques. Avec le volume de B. nous nous trouvons de 
nouveau devant un travail de valeur. L'auteur s'était fait remarquer déjà 
par une monographie sur le Martyre de Polycarpe (Martynum Polycarpt — Fine 
Jformknüische Studie. Ein. Beitrag zur Frage nach. der Entstehung der Gattung Mártyrerakte, 
Berlin, 1994). Dans cet ouvrage aussi bien que dans le nouveau com- 
mentaire, B. se montre d'accord avec nous sur plus d'un élément critique 
concernant ce document précieux de la littérature chrétienne. Résumons 
surtout les points suivants: la date du Martyre doit étre maintenue à peu 
prés pour l'an 156, c.à.d. toutefois avant les années soixante du deuxieme 
siecle. Le Martyre de Polycarpe est une véritable lettre: B. avait prété beau- 
coup d'attention à cette question dans sa monographie de 1994. Encore, 
le texte est à accepter comme un document authentique et intégre: il n'y 
a donc pas question d'hypotheses d'interpolation qui se semblent maintenir 
toujours dans la littérature critique. Néanmoins, la monographie annongait 
déjà une interprétation d'ensemble qui nous paraissait moins séduisante: la 
lettre des chrétiens smyrniotes serait congue comme une critique précise 
de l'attitude montaniste à propos du martyre. C'est ce qui confirme le 
commentaire: «MartPol ist zunáchst bemüht um eine Auseinandersetzung 
mit dem Montanismus .. . In beinahe amtlichen Ton wird das Martyriums- 
verhalten der Montanisten missbilligt . . .» (p. 65). Pour B., il ne s'agit donc 
pas d'une critique presqu'en passant, à l'occasion du cas de Quintus décrit 
dans le ch. 4 de MartPol. Au contraire le texte contient une réaction 
élaborée et réfléchie vis-à-vis la Nouvelle Prophétie, prenant Polycarpe comme 
modele de l'attitude correcte, «orthodoxe»: «in MartPol wird die Mártyrer- 
thematik katholisch-orthodox usurpiert, in dem dem Bischof und Ketzerbe- 
kámpfer Polykarp das rechte Martyriumsverhalten zugeschrieben wird, 
gegen ein Dráàngen zum Martyrium .. .» (p. 65). Ce n'est pas difficile de 
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reconnaitre les conséquences d'une telle position: la .Vouvelle Prophétie s'est 
répandue en Asie mineure à une époque plus ancienne que l'on n'estime 
d'habitude: «In. MartPol liegt die früheste literarische Bezeugung des 
Montanismus vor, die wir besitzen» (p. 172). 

Nous avons déjà eu l'occasion de présenter quelque réflections sur cette 
interprétation audacieuse (The Martyrdom of Polycarp and the Outbreak of 
Montanism, dans ETL 75 [1999] 430-437), et il ne semble pas approprié 
de tout répéter. Présentons donc encore quelques notes de lecture qui pour- 
ralent permettre au lecteur de situer nos difficultés. B. a soin de revenir 
dans un excursus au probléme de la fixation du terme technique de Máptug — 
martyr (Die Fixierung des Begriffs Máprvg als term.techn. für den Blutzeugen 
im MartPol, pp. 98-105). B. reprend, à la suite de Kraft, Baumeister, 
Halkin e.a. (on pourrait ajouter H. Grégoire, Les persécutions dans l'empire 
romain, Bruxelles, 1964?, 238-249) l'idée que la fixation se semble produire 
dans un «anü-schwármerischem Kontext». Le témoin ne rend pas seule- 
ment témoignage avec ses paroles mais aussi avec ses actes qui corre- 
spondent avec sa confession: «In der Einforderung einer Übereinstimmung 
von Reden und Tun in anti-Cschwármerischem Kontext. scheint also der 
technische Máptvc-Begriff seine Wurzel zu haben» (p. 102; comp. p. 198). 
Est-il dés lors étonnant de trouver cette fixation comme un fait accompli 
dans le Martyre de Polycarbe qui dénonce l'«überstürzten Enthusiasmus» du 
Montanisme? L'hypothése est séduisante, mais elle n'échappe pas à quelques 
difficultés. B. semble vouloir dire que le glissement sémantique se produit 
dans le Martyre de Polycarpe et se précise encore dans une intention polémique 
(p. 105, comp. p. 351). De notre cóté, nous avons toujours défendu que 
le glissement sémantüque s'est produit avant la rédaction du Martyre de 
Polycarpe, et que celle-ci reprend la notion dans sa nouvelle spécialisation. 
Polycarpe et ses compagnons sont «des martyrs», sans que cela doit recevoir, 
encore une précision. (Voir notre Martyr—Martyrium. Quelques observations. à 
propos d'un christianisme sémantique, dans Eulogia. Mélanges Bastiaensen, Steenbrugge, 
199], 33-39). S'il est vrai que notre lecture du texte se trouve sur un 
niveau hagiographique plutót que polémique, un passage tel que 17,1 («Mais 
l'envieux, le jaloux, le mauvais, l'adversaire de la race des justes, voyant 
la grandeur de son martyre et sa vie irréprochable dés le début, le voy- 
ant couronné de la couronne d'immortalité et emportant une récompense 
incontestée . . .») nous semble indiquer toutefois qu'il ne faut pas isoler l'ex- 
pression Máptug mais bien prendre en considération toute la terminologie 


du martyre. 
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En ce qui concerne le ch. 3, le commentaire de B. nous pose devant 
d'autres difficultés. Il s'agit du cas de Germanicus, le jeune chrétien courageux 
qui, par défi du proconsul, atüire méme la béte «voulant étre plus vite 
déhvré de cette vie injuste et inique» (3,1). Il fait peu de doute que le récit 
de Germanicus se présente en antithése avec le cas de Quintus (ch. 4). 
Mais pourquoi introduire ici un développement laborieux sur la «Zwei- 
Wege-Lehre» (pp. 109-113)? On n'échappe pas à une impression d'artificiel, 
surtout que toutes les considérations dans ce genre ne peuvent pas dis- 
simuler la difficulté que l'atitude de Germanicus correspond peu avec la 
doctrine anti-montaniste de MartPol de ne pas chercher le martyre! 

Ce qui semble encore moins convaincant, ce sont les pages suivantes 
sur l'absence de noms de femmes dans MartPol: «Es ist nicht vóllig abwegig, 
im Verschweigen von Frauen... einen antimontanistischen Affekt auszu- 
machen» (p. 116). À notre avis il est simplement impossible de savoir si 
MartPol ait voulu introduire une silence à propos de martyrs féminins: le 
texte ne donne pas aucune indication. 

Ces quelques exemples peuvent suffire pour donner une impression de 
nos réserves. Il nous semble aussi regrettable que B. a prété peu d'atten- 
tion au «Nachleben» de notre texte, surtout que le récit à propos de, 
Polycarpe a fait impression. B. le reconnait parfois (p. ex. p. 299 à pro- 
pos des Actes de Paul et Thecla) mais il l'aurait pu mettre mieux en évi- 
dence. Dans le cas du Martynum Sabae (p. 155) p. ex. Il est bien la question 
si cette référence peut servir comme témoin indépendant de la présenta- 
tion de l'atitude paisible du martyr envers la persécution. Il est beaucoup 
plus probable que le récit sur Sabas dépend directement de MartPol 
(comp. p. 356) avec la description de la forme que prend le feu du bücher. 
Il ne s'agit pas d'une «áhnliche Erzáhlung» mais bien d'une influence 
directe de notre texte. À vrai dire, on pourrait se douter que beaucoup 
de références données par le commentaire en témoignage d'une telle ou 
telle *tradition' sont des emprunts directs au MartPol. C'est dire que l'his- 
toire littéraire d'un document n'est pas sans importance pour son inter- 
prétation. Encore, le commentaire à propos des appendices (ch. 21-22) est 
assez réduit. Remarquons dans ce contexte que la question concernant la 
Vita Polycarpi à été reposée récemment par A. Stewart-Sykes (Vita Polycarpt: 
An Ante-Nicene Vita, dans Augustinianum 40 [2000] 21-23) sans qu'il nous a 
pu convaincre de modifier nos idées sur l'importance oui ou non d'un 
Corpus Polycarpianum (cf. Martyrium Polycarpti, Leuven, 1979, 41-44; 63- 
69). Concluons néanmoins en répétant que ces remarques n'enlévent en 
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rien l'importance du travail de B. Son commentaire restera pour longtemps 
une ceuvre de référence pour ceux qu'étudient le MartPol. 


Faculteit Godgeleerdheid, BoupEWIJN DEHANDSCHUTTER 
St. Michielsstraat 6, 
B-3000 Leuven 


Frederick W. Weidmann, Polycarp & John. The Harris Fragments and Their 
Challenge to the Literary Tradition (Chrisnanity and Judaism in Antiquity Series. 
Volume 12), Notre Dame, Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 1999, 
xvi * 189 p. 


Les «Harris Fragments» ont commencé à nous intéresser depuis que 
U. Zanetti publiait une note sur le catalogue des acquisitions de la British 
Library en ce qui concerne les textes littéraires coptes (Un catalogue des addi- 
tons coples de Londres, dans Analecta Bollandiana 106, 1988, 171-181; voir 
B. Layton, Catalogue of Coptic Literary Manuscripts in the British. Library Acquired 
since the Year 1906, London, 1987). Cet ouvrage mentionne des textes sur 
Polycarpe de Smyrne, évéque et martyr. Nous étions bien curieux de trouver 
une autre version copte du martyre que celle en bohairique publiée par 
E. Amélineau en 1886. La British Library a eu la bienveillance de nous pro- 
curer des photos des textes sur Polycarpe. Il s'agissait de quatre fragments 
de papyrus en saidique catalogués comme Or. 7561, nos 55,56,63 et 64. 
Il a paru assez vite que le contenu de ces fragments ne correspondait pas 
à la version connue du martyre de Polycarpe. Ayant laissé reposer ce prob- 
léme quelque temps, nous avons appris que F. Weidmann préparait un 
doctorat sur ces fragments (Yale, 1993). Et voici le livre issu de ce doc- 
torat, qui nous apprend dés la premiére page: «FrgPol (- Harns Fragments) 
provides an important and unique complement to the ancient literature 
associated with Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and with the apostle John» 
(p. 1). Ce complément unique consiste dans le fait que selon le texte le mar- 
tyre de Polycarpe a été une nécessité à cause de la mort pacifique de 
l'apótre Jean. Dés lors, son éléve, resté comme dernier des disciples des 
apótres, a du mourir d'une mort d'apótre c.à.d. le martyre en guise de 
«Stellvertretung». En effet, un des passages les plus lisibles du texte raconte 
que les disciples, essayant de cacher le vieil évéque, ont peur de lui racon- 
ter pourquoi: «...lest he forbid them and go alone to the lawcourt. For 
they had heard him say many tümes: «dt is necessary that I die by the 
lawcourt, in the manner that the apostle of the Lord told me when he 
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said, 'Since the Lord granted to me that I die on my bed, it is necessary 
that you die by the lawcourt ...'» (traduction de Weidmann, p. 47). 

L'auteur étudie dans son introduction les données sur Polycarpe et sur 
sa mort dans la littérature paléo-chrétienne ainsi que l'histoire des «4arris 
Fragments». Le premier chapitre offre alors une reconstruction et édition du 
texte des fragments, en total six pages dont aucune est compléte: page a 
— fragm. 63v; page b — fragm. 63r; page c — fragm. 64r-56v; page d — 
fragm. 64v*56r; page e — fragm. 55v; page f — fragm. 55r. L'édition est 
accompagnée d'un registre de paralléles et de notes de critique textuelle. 
Le deuxiéme chapitre contient la traduction anglaise et l'indication d'autres 
restaurations possibles. Le troisiéme chapitre essaie d'établir la «narrative 
strategy» du texte. Weidmann arrive à une structure en deux parties, la 
premiére concernant l'apótre et sa relation avec Polycarpe, la deuxiéme 
concernant la mort de ce dernier. Mais les deux unités appartiennent bien 
à une méme «stratégie»: établir comment la mort de Polycarpe est une 
mort apostolique qui «remplace» la mort pacifique de Jean. Le quatriéme 
chapitre présente un commentaire sur le texte existant qui essaie de placer 
les données textuelles souvent réduites dans un contexte d'interprétation 
plus large. Le cinquiéme chapitre revient aux traditions sur Jean et son 
disciple et essaie de comprendre le message du texte à la lumiére de la 
rvalité entre Ephése et Smyrne à propos de la question des origines apos- 
toliques des deux communautés chrétiennes. L'ouvrage de Weidmann 
contient une édition photographique des fragments et conclut avec une 
bibliographie (pp. 157-175) et des indexes (pp. 177-189). 

Il va sans dire que la présentation d'un tel texte peut inspirer à pas mal 
de remarques sur les traditions concernant l'apótre Jean et Polycarpe. W. 
les considére avec soin, avec une attention particuliére aux données nou- 
velles des Fragments. Certes, il est toujours possible de se demander, devant 
un texte tellement lacuneux, si son éditeur n'a pas été trop optimiste dans 
la reconstruction. Ainsi, il y a par exemple une question qui reste à pro- 
pos du début: est-il certain que le texte a commencé par la référence à la 
répartition des champs de mission parmi les apótres? Encore, dans la présen- 
tanon actuelle, ce qui reste du martyre de Polycarpe, donne l'impression 
d'un róle prépondérant des Juifs. Péut-étre. qu'une connaissance plus:com- 
pléte de l'ouvrage corngerait-elle cette impression? 

Mais il est impossible de savoir. Il faut se tenir à un texte transmis trés 
partiellement, et en dériver selon le possible ses particularités. En ce qui 
concerne le martyre, il est évident que le róle d'Hérode, connu comme 
l'irénarque. dans le récit du. Martyrium. Polycarpt, est présenté differemment: 
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dans le texte des Fragments c'est lui qui veut expressément la mort de 
l'évéque. Aussi la conscience de Polycarpe devant sa mort est établie 
autrement, ainsi que les événements qui entourent l'essai des disciples de 
le cacher. Et la consolation des disciples de la part de Polycarpe par le 
Psaume 93,14 reste singuliére. Notre connaissance du texte s'interrompt 
fatalement à ce point de sorte qu'on ne sait rien de la présentation de la 
mort méme de Polycarpe (sauf que l'évéque prévoit toujours une mort par 
le feu? Voir page f.) 

Si nous avons bien compris Weidmann, il est important de noter que 
notre texte «is more than a martyrdom» (p. 53), et que donc la premiére 
partie est également d'importance. Nous nous permettons deux remarques 
à cet égard. En premier lieu, il nous semble que la page c aurait pu 
appartenir aussi à un récit de martyre, surtout qu'elle aurait pu étre précédée 
par deux ou méme plusieurs pages (cf. p. 25). En deuxiéme lieu, le con- 
tenu de la page b n'est pas du tout sans équivoque. Elle semble dire de 
Jean (mais le texte lisible ne donne pas de nom!) qu'il a «fait» Polycarpe 
l'évéque de Smyrne (comp. les observations de Weidmann, pp. 69-77). On 
sait que ce lien précis de l'apótre avec son disciple ne se manifeste que 
depuis T'ertulhen (Préscription contre les hérétiques 32,2). Irénée est beaucoup 
moins affirmatif. Méme dans le passage crucial de l'Ady. Haer. III, 3,4 il 
parle de l'ordinaton de Polycarpe par /es apótres. Sans vouloir recom- 
mencer ici tout le débat, il ne nous semble pas à tort que l'on a compris 
les mots de Tertullien comme une interprétation des textes d'Irénée. On 
pourrait se trouver devant le méme phénoméne dans le cas des Fragments, 
méme à ce point qu'il faudrait se demander qu'on ne pourrait pas expli- 
quer tout comme une «relecture» des données d'Irénée. Ce n'est pas notre 
intention de faire tort aux recherches de Weidmann, mais nous ne pou- 
vons pas le suivre en prenant en compte la tradition présente dans le Quis 
Dwes de Clément d'Alexandrie à propos de Jean l'apótre (cf. pp. 78-79.131). 

Quoi qu'il en soit, revenons encore un instant aux traditions concernant 
le martyre. Weidmann note que nous connaissons le texte «traditionnel» 
sous une double forme, celle du Pseudo-Pionius et celle d'Eusébe. Il ne 
semble pas reconnaitre suffisamment que le texte d'Eusébe dépend du Pseudo- 
Pionius, et de telle sorte, il ne constitue pas un témoignage indépendant 
du martyre. On se demandera des lors quelle róle il peut jouer pour situer 
une tradition sur Polycarpe qui date du début du troisiéme siécle (voir 
p. 147). Il en va de méme pour la traduction en copte bohairique, laquelle 
selon Weidmann «though clearly indepted to the Eusebian text tradition, 
includes significant, unique characteristics» (p. 3). Nous n'avons pas été en 
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mesure de les discerner: comme nous l'avions déjà établi, la version bohairique 
a introduit quelques éléments du récit d'Irénée et s'est adaptée au con- 
texte «hagiographique» copte (Martyrium Polycarpi, Louvain, 1979, 54-55). 
Pour nous la difficulté reste d'utiliser un tel témoin pour mieux situer le 
contenu des Fragments. Tout comme le texte d'Eusébe, le bohairique 
indique qu'il y a eu dans l'histoire littéraire bien des adaptations de la 
"Lettre des Smyrniotes' c.à.d. le Martyrum Polycarn (voir encore la. «Vie et 
Martyre de Polcarpbe» du codex mosquensis 376), mais il nous semble pru- 
dent d'en rester à cette constatation. 

Cependant, malgré toute apparence, le livre de Weidmann ne nous a 
pas décu. Il traite d'une maniére savante et perspicace ce que les "Harris 
Fragments? ont arraché à l'oubli d'un texte que les chrétiens d'autrefois ont 
transmis à propos du célébre évéque. Seulement on aurait préféré appren- 
dre quelque chose de plus sur les circonstances dans lesquelles le texte dont 
témoignent les Fragments a été traduit en copte et comment donc notre 
Saint a été introduit dans le dossier hagiographique de la chrétienté égyp- 
tienne, ce qui n'est pas une évidence, comme Amélineau l'a fait remar- 
quer jadis à l'occasion de son édition de la version bohairique (voir à ce 
propos encore W. Clarysse, 7e Coptc Martyr. Cult, in. Martyrum in. Mult- 
disciplinary Perspective, Louvain, 1995, 377-395; et T. Baumeister, Martyr Invictus, 
Münster, 1972). 


Faculteit Godgeleerdheid, BoupEwiJN DEHANDSCHUTTER 
St. Michielsstraat 6, 
B-3000 Leuven 


P. Allen, W. Mayer & L. Cross (eds.), Prayer and Spintuality in the Early 
Church, Volume 2, Brisbane, Centre for Early Christian Studies of the 
Australian Catholic University, 1999. ISBN 0-9577483-0-2, 440 p., Aus. $ 45. 


The second part of the series Prayer and Spirituality in the Early Church has 
now appeared. This volume contains a selection of the papers presented 
at a conference held in Sydney in January 1999. 

Like the first part, this second contains several valuable articles. There 
are seven sections: I— The Foundations; II—Prayer and Spirituality; III— 
Accessing the Divine; IV—On the Fringe; V—Reinterpreting the Tradition; 
VI—Pastor and Bishop; VII—Living Spirituality. 

j. Kevin Coyle raises the question: "What was "Prayer" for the Early 
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Christians? Until now, the author argues, scholars have concentrated more 
on describing and collecting the prayers of the Christians in the first centuries 
than on asking how those prayers worked. Coyle ventures to say that the 
Christians never definiively broke with the culture to which they had 
belonged before their conversion. Therefore their prayer preserved some 
characteristics of its Jewish and pagan counterparts. For example, Christians 
prayed standing, with arms lifted or outstretched, as was done by both 
Jews and pagans. The :nierpretaton of these gestures, however, might be 
different for the adherents of the new religion. 

Manuel Belda discusses "The Concept of Continual Prayer according to 
John Cassian'. For Cassian, continual prayer is no less than the immedi- 
ate objecüve of the monk's life. It consists in the constant recollection or 
the continual remembrance of God. Unfortunately, such a state of mind 
is continually assailed by many distractions. Certain 'formulae' may help 
the monk to be perpetually aware of God's presence, like the *Our Father' 
and the Old Testament Shema. 

In a very original contribution, Angelo Casanova examines some echoes 
of epic and dramatic poetry in Gregory of Nyssa's works. In De rebus suis 
(Concerning his own Affaws) for instance, one finds a prayer that is clearly 
based on classical Greek examples. The narrative of Gregory's De vita sua 
(Concerning his own Life reminds one of the oratorical self-defence in tn- 
meters that is common in Greek tragedy. On the whole, Euripides seems 
to have been Gregory's favourite author. 

There are three contributions on St Augustine in this volume. Kazuhiko 
Demura clarifies the concept of *Cor nostrum in the Confessions of St Augustine". 
Friendship appears to have been the central concern of the saint's heart. 
So we should not read the Confessions as the expression of a self-centred 
or individualisüic mind. For the bishop of Hippo, not only his personal 
friends but even the whole community committed to his care were of pri- 
mary importance. Finally, he acknowledged a close relationship between 
the whole order of created beings and his own heart. 

Bronwen Neil points to the *Neo-Platonic Influence on Augustine's 
Conception of the Ascent of the Soul in De quantitate animae. In this early 
work, Augusüne was stüll confident of reason's capacity to attain to the 
truth. He used his Neo-Platonic sources selectively in order to produce a 
genuinely Christian view of the relationship between the soul and the body, 
between the intelligible and sensible worlds, and between God and cre- 
ation. The topic Neil deals with is certainly important, but it necessarily 
leans on much older research. 
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In a very short article, Takeshi Kato discusses the term :dipsum in 
Augustine's Confessions. As the author admits, the Church Father himself 
never asks what idipsum is. Kato arrives at the meagre conclusion that 
Augustine 'comes to know 1dipsum by listening to idipsum's voice (p. 225). 
Maybe the author should not have posed this question either. 

The editors ought to be praised because they did not economise on the 
plates in this book. A magnificent series of reproductions accompanies 
Margaret Manion's article on early illuminated Gospel books. The same 
goes for Joan Barclay Lloyd's contribution on the history of the Church 
of San Clemente in Rome. Not in the last place because of these embel- 
lishments, it is a pleasure to have this wide-ranging volume. 


NL - 3583 AD Uirecht, Adr. van Ostadelaan 109 B H.G. ScurPPER 


Sulpice Sévére, Chroniques. Introduction, texte critique, traduction et com- 
mentaire par Ghislaine de Senneville-Grave (Sources Chrétiennes 441). 
Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1999. 538 pj 255 F. 


On connait Sulpice Sévére surtout de par sa Vie de saint Martin, qui a 
remporté un grand succés auprés de ses contemporains. Ses Chroniques, par 
contre, oeuvre biblio-historique rédigée vers 403, furent presqu' oubhiées, 
à preuve qu'un seul manuscrit en fut transmis. Gráce à la sympathie 
qu'éprouvérent les réformateurs pour les idées ascétiques de l'auteur, les 
éditions furent multpliées au XVI siécle, ce qui garantit à ces annales 
leur survivance. 

Au fond, la majeure partie des Chroniques ne fait que récapituler l'his- 
toire du salut comme exposée dans les Saintes Écritures (y compris quelques 
hvres apocryphes) Mais la finale de cette oeuvre se révéle plus intéres- 
sante. Ici, Sulpice décrit l'histoire des hérésies arienne et priscillienne. 
Notamment quant à ce dernier mouvement, le chroniqueur fournit des 
informations indispensables. 

Les Chroniques ont été publiées dans la célébre collection des Sources 
Chrétiennes par. Ghislaine de Senneville-Grave. Dans son 'Introduction', elle 
défend Sulpice contre toute accusation de millénarisme. Certes, la con- 
cepton que le monde n'existera pas plus que 6000 ans est trés chére à 
cet historien. Pourtant, il n'épouse pas l'opinion millénariste que Jésus 
régnera pendant une période de 1000 ans entre la résurrection des saints 
et le jour du Jugement dernier. 
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De Senneville-Grave nous offre une traduction bien fiable, qui ne provoque 
que quelques remarques de détail. On s'étonne de la traduction assez ht- 
térale du mot Allophyli par *Allophyles' (au heu de 'Philistins). Apparemment, 
elle ne trouve rien à sourire que Sulpice date la construction des pyra- 
mides du II: siécle A. C. (II, 25, 1). Dans son commentaire, elle se borne 
à constater que 'ces mausolées étaient connus du monde chrétien! (p. 418). 
Du reste, cet ouvrage doit étre accueili comme un enrichissement des 
études de la littérature chrétienne primitive. 


NL - 3583 AD Ultrecht, Adr. van Ostadelaan 109 B H.G. ScuiPPER 


R.M. Grant, Early Christians and Animals. London-New York: Routledge, 
1999. x - 214 pp. ISBN 0-415-20204-3. Price £45 (hb). 


In this book Robert Grant examines the significance of animals in early 
Christian thought. He has divided it into seven sections. The first deals 
with biblical animals and among others with vegetarianism and dietary 
laws. In the second chapter he examines the tales about unusual animals 
like the sea monster in Jonah and the lion in the apocryphal Acts of Paul 
and in the third the stories about unreal animals like centaurs, dragons, 
the phoenix, the unicorn and others. The largest part of the book (chap- 
ters four to seven) consists of a translation of the Physiologus, Basil's Homilies 
on ihe Hexaemeron 7, 8 and part of 9 and Isidore of Seville's Etymologies XI, 
3-4 and XII,1-8. En passant he gives some information about Alexandrians, 
Antiochenes and Latin Fathers. 

His comment in the notes on the translated passages refers mainly to 
(pagan) sources like Aristotle and Pliny and much less to Christian paral- 
lels. It would have been more interesting if he had also given insight in 
the theological background. 

The Physiologus for instance is written from an ascetic and anti-docetic 
point of view. And why are Christians interested in animals and nature in 
general? Is it because they were all God's creatures? Or because some 
Christians had adopted the macro-/microcosmos-theme: man as integrated 
in the entire cosmos to such a degree that a sort of parallellism exists 
between the macrocosmos and the microcosmos? Then animals, plants and 
minerals can teach us a lot about man and also about God. For what can- 
not be seen of God has "been visible, ever since the world began... in 
the things He has made," as Paul says (Rom. 1,20). 
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If Grant had chosen that way, it would also have been possible to say 
more about Origen than that he "uses anecdotes about animals and birds 
to provide moral models" (p. 49). No word is devoted either to the Christian 
appreciation of nature: how Gregory of Nyssa enjoyed the return of the 
first migrant birds (Ef. 9) and Basil described the restless movement of the 
cattle in their stalls, when spring returns (Jom. in Hexaem. 9,3). Grant, in 
his translation of this passage, passes it without comment. So the author 
gives us a lot of material and a very readable translation of relevant pas- 
sages, but I regret the fact that this book does not give us more back- 
ground information. Then we would have had a clearer understanding of 
the interpretation and appreciation of animals by the early Christians. 


NL - 7681 GJ Vroomshoop, Bosweg 12 F. LEbEGANG 


N. Joseph Torchia, 'Creatio ex nihilo? and the Theology of St. Augustine. The 
Anti-Manichaean. Polemic and. Beyond (American university studies. Series VII, 
Theology of religion; vol. 205). Peter Lang, New York - Washington, 
D.C./Baltimore - Boston — Bern - Frankfurt am Main - Berlin - Vienna - 
Paris 1999, xxv -- 279 pp., ISBN 0-8204-3775-1, $ 49.95 (hard cover) 


N. Joseph Torchia (Community of the Immaculate Conception, Washington 
D.C.) is a specialist in philosophy and early Christian studies. In this book, 
he deals with creatio ex nihilo and St. Augustine's theology. This theme is 
important, because it focuses on a crucial, but rather neglected area. Torchia 
stresses the importance of creatio ex nihilo for Augustine's rejection of 
Manichaean dualism. Because he emphasizes the anti-Manichaean element 
in the Church Father's doctrine of creation, his study also sheds light on 
the profound influence of Manichaeism in Augustine's thinking. 

In the Preface, Torchia unfolds his wide-ranging program which is car- 
ried out in the subsequent chapters: a description of the emergence of the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo in Christianity from Holy Scripture to St. Ambrose 
(ntroduction); a discussion of Manichaean sources on cosmogony (Chapter 1); 
Augustine's exegesis of Genesis especially in the context of his Scriptural 
commentaries (Chapter 2; and an examination of the Church Father's re- 
futation of the Manichaean vision of reality in the treatise Contra epistulam 
Manichaei quam vocant fundamenti liber (Chapter 3). 'Two perennial subjects are 
dealt with in Chapter 4 (Augustine's theodicy) and. Chapter 5 (Augustne's 
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defence of monotheism). In Chapter 6, TTorchia gives a concise summary of 
his findings. As a kind of reprise, Torchia explores some points that he 
views as outgrowths of Augustine's belief in creatio ex nihilo (Chapter. 7). 

Especially the first chapter on the Manichaean cosmogony calls for some 
critical remarks. It is highly regrettable that the author does not make use 
of primary sources to describe the Manichaean cosmogony; although, in 
the Preface, he promised to do so. Torchia depends mostly on the transla- 
tons of the Liber Scholiorum of Theodore bar Khóni and an-Nadim's Frist. 
Although the latter's historical account now appears to be quite reliable, 
it is still not a primary source. In the past century, new findings provided 
students of Manichaeism with a rich collection of original Manichaean 
writings. These should not be ignored in a scholarly treatise on Augustine. 

Besides, Torchia seems to have overlooked the most recent studies on 
Manichaeism; for he mainly depends on more or less outdated studies like 
H.-Ch. Puech's Ze Manichéisme (1949) and even G. Widengren's contested 
Mani and Manichaeism (1965; translation of Mant und der Manicháismus, 1961). 
These works still have some value, but they are not representative of the 
current state of research. A positive exception is Torchia's reference to 
Samuel N.C. Lieu's Manichaeism in the Later Roman Emfire and Medieval China. 
Nevertheless, he only used the very defective first edition (1985); the sec- 
ond, thoroughly rewritten edition (1992), however, contains many new 
insights: especially on Mani's youth with the Elchasaite Baptists (who were 
not Mandaeans, as T'orchia seems to believe, 66). Besides, Torchia does 
not really discuss the pivotal opinions of Lieu and many other scholars, 
e.g. on the Judeo-Christian background of the Manichaean religion. Due 
to his rather poor attempt to understand Manichaeism, Torchia's bio- 
graphical remarks on Mani are superficial and his description of the nature 
of the Manichaean religion is disappointing (...an amalgam of elements 
drawn from Persian Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Buddhism', 66). A 
discussion of the Judeo-Christian background of Manichaeism would have 
been highly valuable in this study on creation, as the Manichaean myth 
contains biblical names like Adam, Seth and Enos. 

At the end of the first chapter, Torchia briefly discusses (2 pp.) the ques- 
ton of Augustine's authority on Manichaeism. Although Torchia makes a 
right choice, as he decides this question in favour of Augustine, his argu- 
ments should be augmented with the observation that the reliability of 
AÁugustine's description of the Manichaean doctrines has been confirmed 
by recently discovered Manichaean sources (cf. e.g. J. van Oort, Mani, 
Manichaeism & Augustine. The Rediscovery of Manichaeism & Its Influence on Western 
Christianity, Tbilisi 1996, esp. 41-45). 
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In addition, I also want to make two other remarks. First: I wonder 
why, in the first part of the rather long /ntroduction (almost a quarter of the 
book), the author only deals with three Scriptural references: i.e. 2 Maccabees 
7:28, Genesis 1:1ff. and. Wisdom 11:17. A discussion of the first chapter of 
the Fourth Gospel could have been expected, as this passage plays a major 
role in Augustine's dispute with the Manichaeans about creation, as both 
he and his opponents quoted from the same biblical source (cf. Contra 
Adimantum I, sermo ] etc.) 

Second: In Chapter 2 (p. 115), Torchia says: *. .. Augustine's exegesis of 
Genesis | provided the very basis for his interpretation of the doctrine of 
creatio ex nihilo, However, the opposite view seems to be more correct: 
Augustine's interpretation of the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo provided the 
very basis of his exegesis of Genesis 1: as is shown by his explicit statement 
in De Genesi ad. litteram. liber unus 1mperfectus, that he wants to give his expla- 
nation of Genesis on the basis of the Chnstian belief (cf. II, 5: Secundum 
hanc fidem .. . considerandum est Zn frincipto fecit Deus coelum et terram). The 
commentaries on Genesis are not exegesis in our sense of the word. Augustine 
tried to find a way to explain the creation-account: viz. that it was con- 
sistent with the Christan creed and acceptable to the Christians; as well 
as to reject Manichaean derision of it. 

Apart from these remarks, I also note that this book contains some 
annoying inaccuracies, like the inadequate quoting of authors. E.g., p. 95 
n. 90: F. Decret can never have challenged John P. Maher in his Aspects 
du Manichéisme, for Maher wrote some nine years later. Besides, Decret's 
Aspects does not consists of two volumes (as Torchia says here) but one. 
Further, several typographical errors are found: e.g. Secundus (p. 95: 
Secundinus), diemna (p. 204), De .Natura Boni Manichaeum (p. 230); etc. 

Despite these criticisms, the book is certainly to be considered as a 
readable study of Augustine's theology of creatio ex nihilo. The author has 
succeeded in showing the importance of this theological concept to other 
subjects such as monotheism and the problem of evil. Besides, the effectiveness 
of belief in creatio ex nihilo in the rejecüon of Manichaean teachings has 
been sufficiently emphasized. 
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READING PSALM 4 TO THE MANICHEANS 


BY 


ANNEMARÉ KOTZÉ 


This article is joining a number of voices that have been going up in recent 
years, pointing to the (anti-)Manichean content and purpose of Augustine's 
Confessions! It is specific and limited in scope, looking only at one short 
passage (Conf. LX..4.8-11) for the attitude towards the Manicheans it reveals, 
but it also suggests reasons why particularly this aspect of this passage 
might be important for our understanding of the Confessions as a whole. 
That Augustine's account of his reading of Ps. 4 (Conf. IX..4.8-11) was 
something unparalleled in ancient literature has been pointed out by 
O'Donnell and affirmed by Stock? That the Confessions are at least partly 
anti-Manichean in content is a fact that is widely known and is receiving 
more attention in the wake of the discovery of and heightened interest in 
Manichean documents) This knowledge however does not prepare the 
reader for the strong positive emotion towards the Manicheans revealed 


! More specifically, this article is an elaboration on the remarks made on Conf. IX (246- 
247) by J. van Oort, Manicheism and anti-Manicheism in Augustine's Confessiones, Manichaean 
Studies III, Atti del terzo congresso internazionale di studi "Manicheismo e. Oriente. Cristiano. Antico" 
(1997) 235-247. For the importance of taking into account Manichean issues when 
interpreting the Confessions, see also e.g. J. van Oort, Augustinus en het manicheisme, 
JVederlands Theologisch Tydschnft 47 (1993) 276-291; D. Chidester, The symmetry of word 
and light: perceptual categories in Augustine's Confessions, Augustinian Studies 17 (1986) 
119-133. Although this line of study has been pursued by some scholars for quite a few 
years now, it has not yet become part of the main stream research on the Confessions. 
James J. O'Donell's excellent introduction in his Augustine Confessions, 3 vols. (Oxford 
1992), refers to this line of research only implicitly and in passing, vol. 1l, xvii-li. 

? O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions vol. 3 91 (above n. 1); Brian Stock, Augustine the 
Reader: Meditation, Self- Knowledge and. the Ethics of Interpretation (Cambridge [Mass.] 1996). 

* For an overview of the work on Manichean texts see J. Ries, La Bible chez saint 
Augustin et chez les manichéens, Revue des éfudes augustniennes 9 (1963) 201-215 and 
Johannes van Oort, Mant, Manichaestm and Augustine, The. Rediscovery of Manichaeism and Its 
Influence on. Western. Christianity (Tbilisi 1996) 7-24 and 39, note 1. Van Oort, Manicheism 
and anti-Manicheism (above n. 1) also shows that a lot of work still has to be done in 
this field. 
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in the meditation on Ps. 4 in Confessions IX.4.8-11. A preoccupation with 
the Manicheans permeates the passage, both in terms of implicit references 
to issues important in Augusüne's debate with them and in terms of explicit 
remarks. The hypotheses to be examined in this article, are the following: 
the Manicheans are signified as the most important (if not sole) intended 
audience of the passage; Augustine is here not "renounc[ing] his former 
coreligionists"? but appealing to them in a strongly protreptic passage to 
turn away from their erroneous ways.* 

Two factors pointed out by O'Donnell add significance to any effort to 
understand this passage. First, IX.4 is situated very near to the exact mid- 
point of the Confessions. Second, the structure of Ps. 4, which governs the 
structure of this passage, mirrors the structure of the Confessions as a whole." 
A fuller examination of these aspects falls outside the scope of the present 
article. The main emphasis here is on the following points: 1) explicit ref- 
erences to the intended audience; 2) devices used to persuade the Manicheans, 
namely a) identification with the audience and b) the employment of ter- 
minology derived from Manichean texts and liturgy. It 1s of course not 
always possible to keep these categories apart and discussions often overlap. 


The Manicheans as readers of the Confessions and of the Old Testament 


At this point there are two issues that have to be considered. First, can 
we assume that the Manicheans would read the Confessions? Courcelle seems 
to believe that they did and that Secundinus, a prominent Manichean audi- 


* O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions vol. 3 98 (above n. 1) also refers to the Manicheans 
as "the express targets of the exegesis." 

* Van Oort uses this phrase to describe other passages in the Confessions, Van Oort, 
Manicheism and anti-Manicheism 245 (above n. 1). 

* Erich Feldmann, Confessiones. In Augustinus-Lexicon, eds. C. Mayer «t al. (Basel 1994) 
1134-1193, holds the view that the Confessions as a whole is a protreptikos, "in der A. 
seine Biographie instrumentalisiert, um mit ihr die Leser aufzuwecken," 1167. The 
degree to which the form and content of the Confessions display characteristics of the 
xpotpextixóg Àóyoc, is a question which needs further investigation. For the present 
purposes Berger's summary of the contents of Clemens of Alexandria's Protreptikos illus- 
trates the way in which the term protreptic is used here: "Hier geht es um die Darstellung 
der Vortrefflichkeit der christlichen Religion gegenüber anderen Wegen: Die christliche 
Kirche bringt die Wahrheit, die anderen dagegen leere Mythen, Irrtum und Verderben. 
Der christliche Weg wird als der wahre vorgestellt" Klaus Berger, Hellenistische 
Gattungen im Neuen Testament. In Aufstizg und .Miedergang der Rómischen Welt I], 25.2 
(Berlin 1984). 

* O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions, vol. 3 91 (above n. 1). 
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tor, alludes to the Confessions in a letter to Augustine.? I argue however, 
that the strongest evidence for this possibility is internal evidence. 

Then there is a problem surrounding Augustine's use of an Old Testament 
text to base a protreptic to the Manicheans on, while we know that they 
rejected the entire Old Testament (together with parts of the New Testament)? 
But if Augustine can illustrate that the meaning and the message of the 
psalm is echoed and reinforced by quotations from the New Testament, 
especially from books we know that the Manicheans were fond of quot- 
ing themselves, its message should appear more valid, even to them. Where 
in Confessions IX.4.8 the quotations are from the Psalms (Ps. 4 and other 
psalms), in the next three sections, that bear the weight of the argument, 
quotations from the New Testament (and especially from the books of Paul, 
"the apostle of the Manichees"'?) abound. It is also significant for our eval- 
uation of the importance of this passage for our reading of the Confessions 
as a whole, to note the dense texture created here by the abundance of 
scriptural quotations. This is an instance of what Knauer refers to as 
4Malennester, a phenomenon which he asserts occurs at important or piv- 
otal passages in the Confessions." 


The Manicheans as the intended. audience of Augustine's meditation on. Psalm. 4 


Augustine's remarks here make it impossible to misread the fact that he 
intended the Manicheans as the most important secondary audience for 
his meditatons on Ps. 4, which are of course formally addressed to God. 
IX.4.8 quotes Ps. 4:2 and is a kind of prologue with the main function of 


? Pierre Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de Saint Augustin (Paris 1968) 236-237. 

? In IX4.11 there is an explicit reference to the Manicheans' resistance to (large parts 
of) Scripture: super inimicis scnpturae huius tabescebam (The context makes clear that they 
are the enemies referred to). On the Manicheans' use of Scripture, see also e.g. Van 
Oort, Augustinus en het manicheisme 281 (above n. 1); C. P. Bammel, Pauline exe- 
gesis, Manicheism and philosophy in the early Augustine. In Christian faith and Greek phi- 
losobhy in late antiquity. Supplements lo. Vigiliae Christianae 19 (1993) 1-25; G. Wenning, Der 
Einfluss des Manicháismus und des Ambrosius auf die Hermeneutik Augustins, Revue des 
Études Augustiniennes 36 (1990) 80-89; Alberto Viciano, Aspects christologiques du "Corpus 
Paulinum" dans la Controverse antimanichéenne de Saint Augustin, in Manichean Studies 
I (1991) 379-389 and Ries, La Bible chez saint Augustin (above n. 3). O'Donnell, 
Augustne: Confessions vol. 1 xlix (above n. 1), also asserts "Everything exegetical in A. 
down to 400 at least must be taken as having an anti-Manichean sub-text." 

 Bammel, "Pauline exegesis," 1 (above n. 9). 

! G. N, Knauer, Psalmenzilate in Augustins. Konfessionen (Gótüngen 1955) 114-117. He 
does not analyse Confessions IX.4.8-11 in any depth. 
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setting up the dramatic situation and indicating the intended audience." 
After staüng that he would want the whole world to hear him recite the 
psalm, Augustine's focus narrows down to the Manicheans: quam vehementi 
et acri dolore indignabar manichaeis,? which is translated by Chadwick as What 
vehement and bitter anger I felt against the Manichees!"'* Read like this, 
there is no trace of the positive emotion towards the Manicheans that 1 
have mentioned. It is difficult to give a better rendition of this sentence 
but an examination of the Latin should verify that this translation over 
emphasizes the element of anger while the idea of pain and sorrow, inher- 
ent in vehementi et acri dolore, 1s not given enough prominence. 

This view is validated by the references to pity, sickness and healing in 
the following phrases: miserabar eos rursus, quod illa sacramenta, 1lla medicamenta 
nesctrent et insani? essent adversus antidotum quo sani esse potuissent! (" Also, I pitied 
them because they did not know those sacraments, those medicines. And 
they raged insanely against the antidote through which they could have 
become sane"). The imagery of the healer caring for sick or injured 
humanity was well known to the Manicheans. It is developed extensively 
in one of their Béma-psalms," and might have held mostly positive con- 
notations for them. Again, this makes the tone urgent and caring rather 
than sharp or accusatory."* 


? See the analysis of the structure of the Psalm (in which he sees a reflection of the 
structure of the Confessions as a whole) by O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions, vol. 3 91 
(above n. 1l). 

5 All citations are from O'Donnell's text in Augustine: Confessions, vol. | (above n. 1). 

^ Saint Augustine. Confessions. Translated with an Introduction and Notes by Henry 
Chadwick (Oxford 1991) 160. 

5 References to madness have become synonymous with the Manicheans in Confessions 
I-VIII and the tone is usually derogatory. But in this context (with its references to the 
opposite sani and to antidotum) the emphasis is on sickness and the need for healing. 

'* The translations given here are my own, a "working translation," designed only 
to meet the needs of the present article. I acknowledge, however, my debt to all 
translations that I have read. 

"7 Béma Psalm 241, discussed by Julien Ries, La féte de Béma dans l'Eglise de Mani, 
Revue des études augustiniennes 22 (1976) 218-233, 226. 

'* Of course Augustine's usual negative use of insani is also evoked here (playing on 
the name of Mani/Manes, which meant demented, Van Oort, Mani, Manicharism. and 
Augustine 9 (above n. 3)). 

, Gibb and Montgomery's introduction (xxxiixiii) also refers to "a gentleness and 
an elevation, rare in the theological controversies of Christian antiquity," which is at 
times discernible in Augustine's language because '[h]e felt that having been himself a 
member of the sect, it became him to deal tenderly with those who had gone astray 
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The following lines of IX.4.8 are the most explicit indication that 
Augustine wants specifically the Manicheans to know how Ps. 4 affected 
him, and ultimately how it should affect them: vellem ut alicubi iuxta. essent 
tunc el, me nesciente quod ibi essent, intuerentur faciem meam el audirent voces meas, 
quando legi quartum psalmum ... quid de me fecent ille psalmus ("1 would have 
hked them to have been somewhere nearby then and to have observed 
my face and heard my cries when I read that fourth psalm, without me 
knowing that they were there, and to have seen what effect that psalm 
had on me"). The subject of essent can only be the same as that of the 
main verbs of the last part of the previous sentence, the Manicheans. It 
is the Manicheans Augustne wishes could be listening and looking on and 
not any other group or even the whole world as a cursory glance at the 
beginning of the passage might have seemed to indicate. Moreover, he 
assumes that if they could in some way hear and see his emotional reac- 
üon without him knowing that they were there, they would be convinced 
of the sincerity of his emotions and not assume that he is staging an act 
for their benefit: ne me propter se illa dicere putarent. quae inter haec verba dixerim 
("so that they would not think that I was saying the words I said in between 
the words of the psalm for their sake"). Why would Augustine wish this 
if not in the hope that his reactions would touch the Manicheans in a 
manner that he has been unable to achieve up to now and make them 
turn away from their wrong way and towards his right way? If this is 
so the function of the passage can be characterized as protreptic. 

The last section of IX.4.8 contains the quotation of the first words of 
the psalm? and sets up an interesting dramatic situation for the medita- 
tion that follows. Augustine's words here are, like the rest of the Confessions, 
addressed to God and at least formally presented as a private conversa- 
üon without an audience. The Manicheans are not present at Cassiciacum 
as he would have wished them to be. So, the reactions portrayed are to 
be taken as just as genuine as they would be in such an intimate situa- 
üon: Augustine alone before his God (as is expressed poignantly by the 
vocative, pater, at the beginning of LX.4.9). Thus, the problems of inhibi- 


after the same fashion," John Gibb and William Montgomery eds., The Confessions of 
Augustine (Cambridge 1927). 

? [ will refer to this procedure as quotation although very often it is more a ques- 
üon of Augustine intertwining the words of the psalm into his own stream of con- 
sciousness, e.g. by changing verbs to the first person to pertain to himself or by chang- 
ing imperatives to past tense indicatives to indicate how the psalm has had its effect 
on him. See O'Donnell Augustine: Confessions, vol. I bà (above n. 1). 
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tions on both sides no longer exist: re vera nec ea dicerem nec sic ea dicerem, 5i 
me ab eis audiri viderique. sentirem, nec, si. dicerem, sic acciperent, quomodo mecum et 
mih: coram le de familiar affectu animi. mei ("And it is true that I would not 
have said those things and would not have said them in the same way, if 
I had known that I was heard and seen by them. And if I had said them, 
they would not have accepted them in the way I meant them when I was 
speaking by myself and to myself in your presence and motivated by the 
intimate love for you in my heart"). 

We are then supposed to assume that the opposite applies: the (Manichean) 
reader "sees" and "hears" Augustine's uninhibited reactions, not an act 
designed with the ulterior motive of influencing him or her. This also 
means that, should a Manichean now read the Confessions, he must be 
affected by this passage in just the way Augustine had hoped he would be 
if his presence that day had gone undetected. This would of course meet 
exactly the ultimate objecüve of the master of rhetoric and is another argu- 
ment for claiming that the passage has a protreptic intent. 

Apart from the lines discussed above, there are two more explicit ref- 
erences to the intended audience of the meditation. The first is midway 
through, at the end of DIX.4.9: quae utinam audissent qui adhuc usque diligunt 
vanilatem et quaerunt mendacium: (^Oh, if only they could have heard me, they 
who still up to this day love emptiness and seek lies"). The reader knows 
that the group consistently associated with emptiness and lies up to this 
point in the Confessions are the Manicheans. 

The next and last (almost) explicit reference to the intended audience 
of Augustine's exegesis of Ps. 4 calls them deaf corpses and enemies of 
Scripture. But the context once again softens the impact of these accusa- 
tions because Augustine says in IX.4.11, legebam, et ardebam nec inveniebam 
quid facerem surdis mortuis ex quibus fueram ("1 was reading and I was burn- 
ing but I could not find anything I could do about these deaf corpses of 
whom I had been one"?. What he wants to communicate here is not 
invective against the Manicheans but the urgency of his effort to reach 
them and his utmost frustration with the lack of success up to now.? The 


?' [ borrowed the translation "deaf corpses" from Pine-Coffin because I cannot trans- 
late the phrase any better, Sai! Augustine: Confessions. Translated with an introduction by 
R. S. Pine-Coffin (London 1961). 

7? See Chidester's remarks in The symmetry of word and light (above n. 1) on the 
themes of deafness and blindness that are developed throughout the Confessions and are 
presented inter alia as the symptoms Augustine had to be healed from before he could 
be converted. 
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last main clause expresses again how strongly the Manicheans' attitude 
influences Augusüne emotionally, almost physically even: et super imimicis 
scribturae huius. tabescebam ("and [now] I was feeling sick over the enemies 
of Scripture"). 

What was it that the Manicheans would have heard and seen, if they 
had been present? Although O'Donnell hesitates to deduce that Augustine's 
remarks here imply reading aloud,? I think the dramatic situation requires 
that he recite the words of the psalm out loud. Or, it would be more cor- 
rect to say that he interspersed his reading of the psalm with his thoughts 
on the text, incorporaüng the words from Scripture with his own.^ But 
apart from this there are numerous references to emotional cres and 
changes to Augustine's outward appearance in the passage.? 

It is clear already that Augustine's intended audience here are very 
specifically people still adhering to Manichean doctrines, but also that sim- 
ply to describe the passage as anti-Manichean would fall short of the truth. 
The attack on Manichean doctrine here takes secondary importance. The 
choice of words and the tone of the passage show that the main empha- 
sis is on the concerned effort of a friend who cares deeply for the people 
he is trying to turn towards the right path. If Brown's remarks on the 
importance of friendship for Augustine are true, there may well have been 
many that were adherents of the enemy doctrine but nevertheless sull 
Augustine's friends. He might in fact have felt responsible for them because 
he himself had led many of them into Manicheism.?* 

But the Manicheans are also the intended audience of Ps. 4. One of 
the most striking features of Augustine's meditation on this psalm is that 
he "discovers" there that the prophet (i.e. David) is specifically addressing 
the Manicheans (which is different from Augustine addressing them). When 


? O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions vol. 3 94 (above n. 1). It is interesting to note that 
Margaret R. Miles, Desire and Delight. A new Reading of Augustine's. Confessions (New York 
1992) 127 assumes this passage to represent "silent, private reading," while Stock, Augustine 
the Reader 112 (above n. 2), remarks on "his description of oral reading at 9.2-9.4.19." 

^ Knauer, Psalmenzitate, (above n. 11) remains the most coherent and full treatment 
of Augustine's varied techniques of citing (the psalms) from scripture. 

*5 'The references to his facial expression and his cries in IX.4.8, have already been 
mentioned. There are also in IX.4.8 Quas... voces (twice); in LX.4.9 haec omnia. exibant 
per oculos et vocem meam and insonui mulla graviter ac fortiler and in IX.4.11. clamabam in con- 
sequenti versu clamore alio cordis mai. 

"6 In his chapter on friends Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo: A Biography (London 1967) 
61 speaks about the "core of abiding friendships" that included many fellow-students 
who had followed Augustine into Manicheism. 
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he says in 1X.4.9 (alibus dicitur qualem me fuisse reminiscebar ("It was addressed 
to the kind of people of whom I remembered that I had been one"), it is 
clear that these people can, in the context, only be the Manicheans. The 
power and dramatic quality of these words become clear when they are 
read in the context: 


el clamat prophetia, 'quousque graves corde? ut quid diligitis vanitatem. et. quaeritis. men- 
dacium? et. scitote quoniam dominus magnifcasit. sanctum. suum." clamat. 'quousque^, cla- 
mat 'scitote", el ego. lamdiu nesciens vanitatem. dilexi et mendacium. quaesivi, et ideo audivi 
el contremui, quoniam talibus dicitur qualem me fuisse reminiscebar. in. phantasmatts enim 
quae pro venrilate tenueram vanitas erat et mendacium." 

And the prophet calls out: *how long will you harden your hearts? And why 
do you love emptiness and seek lies? And know that the Lord raised his Holy 
One to glory.' He calls 'How long?', He calls 'Know! And for so long I did 
not know, and I loved emptiness and sought lies. And for this reason I heard 
these words and I trembled, because it was addressed to the kind of people 
of whom I remembered that I had been one. For in the fantastic ideas that 
I had clung to instead of the truth, were the emptiness and the lies. 


The use of quoniam and enim in the second part of this section clearly indi- 
cates how Augustine interprets the words of the psalm as pertaining directly 
to the kind of errors he has associated with Manichean doctrine up to this 
point in the Confessions. 'The last sentence explicitly underscores this: the empti- 
ness and lies the prophet talks about in Ps. 4 equal (Manichean) phantasmata. 

Apart from addressing the Manicheans by name and using a non-con- 
frontational tone, there are two other important devices Augustine employs 
to try to convince them. Firstly, the passage seems to contain a sustained 
or at least a recurrent cafíatio benevolentiae, where Augustine identifes with 
his audience, and secondly he makes repeated use of Manichean vocabulary.?? 


? Lines 11-17 of IX.4.9 in O'Donnell's text: 

?* In Conf. IIL6 (where Augustine's falling in with the Manicheans is described and 
where phantasmata or phantasmatis occurs four times) the word phantasmata stands for 
Manichean doctrine, more than any other single word or concept. 

7 See also Van Oort's remarks on this occurrence, Manichaeism and anti-Manichaeism 
243 (above n. l). 
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Devices used to reach out to the Manicheans 


Identification with the audience 


We have seen that Augustine has more than once expressed his con- 
cern, his sympathy, his urgency to reach the Manicheans. We have already 
referred to his use of the image of the healer caring for the sick and the 
serious effort expressed in the phrase surdis mortuis, used near the end of 
the meditation. 

He also repeatedly identifies with his audience, castigating himself for 
the mistakes he has made i.e. the mistakes they are still making. In IX.4.9 
for example Augustine hammers on vanitatem et. mendacium, terms closely 
associated with Manichean error in the preceding books of the Confessions. 
But the intent of the passage is not invective. It is presented as a personal 
confession of sins: dilexeram enim vanitatem et quaesieram mendacium . . . vanitatem 
diexi et mendacium. quaeswi et ideo audit el contremui ("For I had loved emptiness 
and sought lies... I have loved emptiness and sought lies and therefore 
I heard these words and I trembled"). Did Augustine tremble at the 
realization of how nearly he himself had been lost, or is his apprehension 
yet another sign of an emotional preoccupation with the wellbeing of the 
Manicheans? 

At the end of IX.4.9 Augustine again identifies with his audience. It is 
phrased as a wish: quae utinam audissent qui adhuc usque dilhgunt vanitatem et 
quaerunt mendacium ("Oh, if only they could have heard me, they who still 
up to this day love emptiness and seek lies"). The key word is usque The 
Manicheans still love emptness and lies, but Augustine himself knows 
exactly what this feels like. The wish is followed by a postulation of what 
Augustine beleves would have happened if the Manicheans had witnessed 
his meditation: forte... evomuissent illud, et exaudtres eos cum clamarent ad te 
("Perhaps they would have become upset and spewed out these lies, and 
You would have answered them when they called to You"). The words 
derive an added dimension in the light of Augustine's dramatic descrip- 
üon of himself doing precisely this in the preceding book of the Confessions. 

Augustine ends the meditation on Ps. 4 with a last identification with 
his audience in IX.4.11, nec inveniebam quid facerem surdis mortuis ex quibus 
fueram. ("I could not find anything I could do about these deaf corpses of 
whom I had been one"). Although their attitude towards Scripture now 
makes him sick, he takes upon himself the shame for what he is accusing 
them of, (ego) pestis latrator amarus et caecus adversus. litleras ("I had been a 
pestilence, barking bitterly and blindly against Scripture"). 
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Manichean. terminology 


The next aspect to be examined is the striking degree to which Augustine 
uses Manichean terminology and the frame of reference of Manichean reh- 
gious practice in order to penetrate their defenses. I will treat at some 
length the references to the Holy Spirit in IX.4.9 and the discussion of sin 
and repentance in IX.4.10. This is followed by a some remarks on Augustine's 
use of lumen, culinary imagery, phrases of calling and answering and suer- 
bia in TX.4.8-11. 

In IX.4.9 paracletum, spiritum. veritatis ("the paraclete, the spirit of truth") 
is the most important *Manichean category" used. The Manicheans saw 
Mani as the paraclete promised by Jesus, and the phrase "Mani, the par- 
aclete, spirit of Truth" occurs frequently in their liturgical texts.? They 
also emphasized a trinity of Father, Son and Holy Spirit and although this 
differed radically from the Christian doctrine of the trinity, they went so 
far as to exploit the (superficial) similarity in a deliberately propagandistic 
way in an effort to win over other Christians to their sect.?! 

It is significant that this 1s one of the few places outside his anti-Manichean 
works where Augustine uses the term paracletus, which he usually avoided 
inter alia because it was, according to O'Donnell, loaded with Manichean 
"claims and practices."* This confirms my thesis that Augustine is here 
consciously using loaded terms, phrases familiar to the Manicheans, per- 
haps because they might arrest their attention or for the benefits they might 
offer in terms of terminological clanty. 

Here the phrase faracletum, spiritum. veritatis occurs in a. section where 
Augustine describes how he found in the psalm (Ps. 4:3) the words he has 
already used throughout the Confessions to describe the errors of Manichean 
ways:? vanitatem et mendacium. "These words have also been associated con- 
sistently with his own previous inability, under influence of Manichean doc- 


9 Francois E. Decret, Le probléme du Saint Esprit dans le systéme manichéen, Studia 
Patnristica 27 (1993) 267-273, at 271. 

*' Decret, Le probléme du Saint Esprit 268 (above n. 30). 

? O'Donnell Augustine: Confessions vol. 3 97 (above n. 1): "A. uses paracletus rarely 
outside his anti-Manichean works... first, because it probably did not appear in his 
NT translations . . . and second, to avoid a word complicated by Manichean claims and 
practice . . ." 

?» 'This is what he implies. The possibility exists however that the discovery of these 
terms in the psalm predates his use of them in the Confessions. 

* "The text of the psalm used here is O'Donnell's very useful reconstruction, Auguste: 
Confessions vol. 3 91-92 (above n. 1). 
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trine, to conceive of God as a spiritual being. The two-word combination 
is repeated no less than six times (only once changed into the nominatüve) 
in the course of IX.4.9 both before and after the phrase paracletum, spiri- 
tum veniatis. It is clear that Augustine sees the solution to the problem of 
vanitatem et. mendacium. as connected with the "Spirit of Truth." 

In Psalm 4 the reference to vanitatem et mendacium (in verse 3) is followed 
by the words et scitote quoniam magnificavil. dominus. sanctum. suum ("and know 
that the Lord has raised up his Holy One") in verse 4. This seems to 
evoke for Augusüne the "correct" conception of what Christ was and by 
implication the solution to the problem of believing in emptiness and lies. 
He explains that he had believed in emptiness and lies because he had 
not known that God had done three important and related things: He had 
raised Christ from the dead, He had put him at his right hand and Christ 
had sent the Holy Spirit. The three points are not present in this form in 
the psalm but are evoked for Augustine by the words of verse 4 et scitote 
quoniam magnificavit. dominus sanctum suum. "These words he incorporates into 
his own, followed by the three points as an interpretative elaboration: ef 
lu, domine, iam magnificaveras sanctum iuum, (1) suscilans eum a. mortuis el (2) col- 
locans ad dexteram tuam, (3) unde mitteret. ex alio. promissionem. suam, paracletum, 
spiritum veritatis ("And you, o Lord, had already raised up your Holy One, 
(1) by raising Him from the dead and (2) placing Him at your right hand. 
(3) And thence, from on high he sent him he had promised, the paraclete, 
the spirit of truth?). 

What we have here are the main differences between the Christology 
of Catholic doctrine and that of the Manicheans.*? Especially the empha- 
sis on Christ's death and resurrection is meant to speak directly to the 
Manicheans who did not believe in the incarnation, death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. This point is again present at the end of IX.4.9: quoniam 
vera morle carnis mortuus est pro nobis ("because he died the true death of the 
flesh for us"). It is clear that also this part of Augustine's interpretation of 
Ps. 4 has relevance for the dialogue between him and the Manicheans. 

The next verse of the psalm (verse 5) is treated at the beginning of 
IX.4.10. Its reference to repentance over sin, :rascumimi et nohte peccare 
s. 8... compungimini ("be angry and do not sin... and... be stung [by- 
remorse]") offers Augustine the platform to the next set of Manichean 


*5 For more information on the Christology of both Augustine and the Manicheans, 
see for example Viciano, Aspects christologiques du 'Corpus Paulinum' (above n. 9) or 
Van Oort, Augustinus en het manicheisme (above n. 1). 
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terms and other important issue over which he has had to think his way 
out of Manichean doctrine (in Book VII) before he could finally be con- 
verted. The individual himself was responsible for the sins he committed 
and not some other power over which he had no control: 


iam didieram irasci mii de praeteritus, ut. de. cetero non. peccarem, el mento irasci, quia 
non alia natura gentis lenebrarum de me peccabat, sicut. dicunt qui sibi non. irascuntur . et 
thesaurizant sibi tram in die trae et. revelationis iusti. iudicii tui! 

(I had already learnt to be angry at myself over my sins of the past, so that 
I would sin no more. Ànd I was angry deservedly, because it was not some 
other nature from the race of darkness that sinned in me, as those say who 
are not angry over their sins [deservedly] and they are storing up anger against 
themselves on the day of anger and of the revelation of your true judgement.) 


He urges the Manicheans to repent and confess their sins and even 
insinuates that because of their refusal to repent, they will be punished on 
the day of final judgement.?? Near the end of this section Augustine wishes 
that the Manicheans might ask him what to do to be saved, quis ostendet 
nobis bona? ("Who will show us where our salvation lies?")? and empha- 
sizes, as if in answer, his own repentance and exchange of his old sinful 
nature for the new.?? 


si afferent ad me cor in oculis suis foris a te et dicerent, "quis ostendet. nobis bona?" ibi 
enim ubi mia iratus eram, intus in cubili ubi compunctus eram, ubi sacrifcaveram mactans 
vetustatem meam in inchoala meditatone renovationis meae ibi mihi. dulcescere. coeperas. el 
dederas laetitiam in corde meo. 


(If only they would turn their hearts to me through their eyes that were out- 
side of you, and would say *Who will show us where our salvation lies?' For 
there where I was angry with myself, inside in my inner room, where I felt 
remorse, where I had sacrificed, slaying my old self and where I started the 
meditation that was to cause my renewal, there You had started to be sweet 
to me and You had given me joy in my heart.) 


*5 "The final day of reckoning was a concept familiar to the Manicheans. See Ries, 
La féte de Béma 226 (above n. 17). 

? Modem interpreters find this verse of the psalm problematic, but Augustine's inter- 
pretation in his Ennarationes in Psalmos seems to me to justify my translation here. 

?» 'This is another concept familiar to the Manicheans, based on their reading of 
Paul: "Faustus' understanding of anthropology and of conversion is illuminated by Pauline 
verses which contrast the old man and the new man." Bammel, Pauline exegesis 6 
(above n. 9). 
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What gives this passage added significance is the fact that Augustine 1s 
once again talking to the Manicheans in terms and categories familiar to 
them. À recognitüon of the need for forgiveness, repentance and regular 
confession of sins formed an integral part of Manichean ritual, as is shown 
clearly in the Ries! article, "La féte de Béma dans l'Église de Mani".? We 
also know that Augustine would have been thoroughly aware of this fact 
after his nine years as a practicing auditor with the Manicheans." How can 
he then accuse the Manicheans of a lack of confession and repentance? I 
think that a key might lie in Augustine's interpretation of irascimini and 
in the word merito and the phrase following it in the first sentence of 
IX.4.10. Augustine seems to imply that real repentance depends firstly on 
a real anger at yourself for your own responsibility in sinning. Secondly it 
depends on a true conception of what evil is, the question whose Manichean 
answer had drawn him to them initially but which he has since learnt to 
answer differently. When he says meno irasci, quia non alia natura gentis tene- 
brarum de me peccabat, sicut dicunt qui sibi non irascuntur, he makes a direct link 
between confessing and the confessor's concept of evil. 

The debate surrounding the unde malum question was one of the most 
essential differences between Augustine and the Manicheans, and one that 
has been prominent in the preceding narrative of the Confessions. The way 
Augustine interprets Ps. 4, makes repentance and confession and thus by 
implication the question about evil, one of its central points. In Augustine's 
eyes the psalm addresses perhaps the two most important issues in Mani- 
chean doctrine that he finds unacceptable: their Christology and their beliefs 
about evil." 

The other aspect of chapter 10 that I want to look at briefly is its ref- 
erences to light. For Agustine the word lumen in verse 7 of the psalm, 


? Ries, La féte de Béma dans l'Eglise de Mani 223-226 and 229-230 (above n. 17). 

9 See Van Oort, Augustinus en het manicheisme 278 (above n. 1) and Mani, Manichaeism 
and Augustine 41-45 (above n. 3). 

*' "That this word (as well as its form, imperative) is problematic, becomes clear when 
it is compared to the Hebrew original and when different translations and commen- 
taries on this verse of the psalm are taken into account. lt is clear, however, that 
Augustine interprets it almost literally in the repetitions of the word in the rest of 
IX.4.10. This also allows him the word play in qui sibi mon irascuntur et thesaurizant sibi 
fram in die rae. 

*' See e.g. Robert A. Markus, Augustine's Confessions and the Controversy with Julian 
of Eclanum: Manicheism revisited, Mélanges T. 7. van Bavel Augustiniana 40-41, vol. 2 
(1990) 913-925. He see Augustine's rejection of the Manichean explanation of evil as 
the most important step in his break with Manicheism. 
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sugnatum est in nobts lumen vultus tut, domine ("the light of your face is imprinted 
in us, 0 Lord") is heavy with the meanings associated with it in pre- 
vious parts of the Confessions as well as with Manichean connotations." It 
is still a part of the answer of the question about the nature of evil, of 
the universe and of God. The terms /umen/ tenebrae played a prominent role 
in the dualistic cosmology to the Manicheans who postulated two primary 
realms, one of light and the other of darkness. They also believed that 
the souls of both humans and animals consisted of light particles that 
derived from the substance of God himself. 

Augustine's interpretation of these words of Ps. 4 in Enarrationes in. Psalmos 
is in general terms,? but his explanation in Conf. IX.4.10 is yet another 
feature of this meditation designed explicitly to speak to the Manicheans, 
non entm lumen nos sumus quod inlumtinat omnem hominem, sed inluminamur a te ul, 
qui fummus aliquando lenebrae, simus lux in te. ("For we are not the light which 
illuminates all men, but we are illuminated by You, so that we who were 
darkness before, can become light in You").* 

It is also interesüung to note in passing how Augustine combines here 
the culinary imagery used throughout the Confessions with Manichean ter- 
minology. It is conceivable that the Manichean doctrine surrounding food 
and eating was subconsciously (or perhaps even deliberately) influencing 
Augustine's use of imagery here. The Manicheans believed that the eat- 
ing habits of their elite helped in the process of liberating light particles 
from the matter in which it has become imprisoned: they abstained from 
meat and wine and ate only vegetable foods which were believed to con- 
tain light particles." Here Augustine speaks about the Manicheans licking 


55 See Chidester, The symmetry of word and light, especially 120 and 126-129 (above 
n. 1l). It is also interesting to note that the book with the most references to lux or lumen 
(7 occurrences) is Book 7 where conceptual differences with the Manicheans is ham- 
mered out intensively. 

* For a clear and concise account of the complicated Manichean myth, see Van 
Oort, Mani, Manichaeism and Augustine 16-29 (above n. 3). 

*55 In Enarrationes in Psalmos he gives an allegorical explanation: hoc lumen est totum hominis 
et verum bonum, quod non oculis sed mente conspicitur. "rgnatum" aulem. diat. "in. nobis, tamquam 
denarius signatur regis imagine. 

** Chidester, The symmetry of word and light (above n. 1) is especially illuminating 
on the differences between the Manicheans and Augustine as far as the exact status 
and role of light in their religions are concerned. Augustine's words here are also a 
repetütion of the main ideas he has already expressed in Conf. VIII. 10.22, where he 
addresses the Manicheans in a direct protreptic statement: attendite, quid dicatis, et erubescite 
et accedite ad. eum. et illuminamini. 

*' Gibb and Montgomery, TÀe Confessions of Augustine xxvii (above n. 19). 
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visual images that did not satisfy their hunger, zmagines eorum famelca. cogi- 
tatione lambiunt** ("they lick the images of temporal things and their thoughts 
remain hungry"); not eating (certain foods), o st fatigentur inedia ("oh, if only 
they would become tired of fasting"); about having tasted eternity inside 
himself, o s; viderent intemum aeternum, quod ego . . . gustaveram ("oh, if only they 
could see the eternity within me, that I... had tasted"); and he speaks 
about not wanting to devour or be devoured by transient temporal things, 
devorans lempora et devoratus temporibus, ("devounring the temporal and being 
devoured by the temporal") while he had the real food of God's word at 
his disposal, cum haberem ... aliud frumentum et vinum et oleum ("although I 
had... other corn and wine and oil"). 

Less obvious, but certainly present throughout this passage there is also 
the Manichean terminology surrounding the /ochme-sotme pair, referring to 
caling and answering." When the central position of tochme-sotme within 
Manichean song and hturgy is taken into account, it seems improbable 
that Augustine's references to calling and answering in Conf. LX.4.8-11 (and 
perhaps in the rest of the Confessions) are accidental. In IX.4.8 Ps. 4:1 is 
quoted: cum inzocarem, exaudit me deus iustitiae meae (When I called, the God 
of my righteousness answered me") In IX.4.9 he tries to convince the 
Manicheans that the psalm is calling to them personally and assures them 
of God's welcoming reaction clamat prophetia . . . clamat quousque, clamat scitote 
(*the prophet calls out... he calls out *'how long still? and he calls out 
'know'") and et exaudires eos, cum clamarent ad te (*and You will answer them 
when they call out to You"). 

lhe last aspect to be looked at is the use of terminology concerning 
the concept superbia. Chidester proposes a convincing argument for seeing 
Augustine's presentation of his conversion as a conversion from pride to 
humilty. We know that in the Confessions the Manicheans are consistently 
accused of pride. Augustine seems to summarize the effect or purpose of 
Ps. 4 as "an antidote against pride." In the chapter immediately preced- 
ing the meditation there are references to superbia and the contrast between 
(proud) cedars and (humble) herbs, and also the use of the verbs perdo- 
mueris ("You tamed") and subegeris ("You subjected"). The first mention of 
the psalms of David in IX.4.8 is in terms of their resistance to pride: 


*5 "This is a reference to Plotinus, according to Chadwick, Augustine. Confessions 161 
(above n. 14). 

* Ries, La féte de Béma dans l'Eglise de Mani 224-225 (above n. 17). Van Oort 
also believes that the emphasis on "God's clamare and his vox and vocatio" in the Confessions 
must be "compared with the pivotal role of the Manichaean Call and Answer," Mani, 
Manichaeism and Augustine 52 (above n. 3). 
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psalmos David, cantica fidelia, sonos fnetatis excludentes turgidum spiritum ("the psalms 
of David, songs of faith, sounds of piety, that shut out an inflated spirit".) 
A few lines further Augustine indicates that he would like to recite Ps. 4 
to the whole of humanity, adversus typhum generis humani ("against the pride 
of the human race"). It is clear that, even though this is not obvious from 
a superficial reading, he sees Ps. 4 as a strong warning against pride and 
thus also in this respect addressing a central Manichean weakness. 


Augustine's conclusion to the meditation 


All that remains is to take a quick look at the last section of the med- 
itation.? IX.4.11 is an exegesis of the two final verses of the psalm: in pace, 
in idipsum obdormiam et somnum capiam, quoniam tu, domine, singulariter in. spe con- 
stituisti me ("May I go to sleep in peace, in God Himself and fall into a 
deep sleep, because You, O Lord, have created me for your one cternal 
hope")! It has as its main theme the eschatological peace, which is the 
ultimate goal of the searching soul, as has been foreshadowed in Conf. 
L1.1, et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in te ("and our heart is rest- 
less, until it finds rest in You") and with which Conf. XIII will end, fost 
ila nos requieturos in tua grandi sanctificatione. sberamus ... quoniam iua quies lu 
ipse es (We hope that after this life we will rest in your great sanctificaion . . . 
because the rest that comes from You is You yourself"). 

The climax of the meditation has been reached. Augustine seems fully 
focussed on God alone, repeating the personal pronoun as though in an 
invocation: et tu es idipsum valde, . . . et in le requires . . . nullus alius tecum . . . quod 
tu, sed tu, domine, . . . ("And You are Himself ultimately . . . and in You there 
is rest... there is none other besides You... because You, but only You, 
Lord . .."). These first 7 lines of IX.4.11 would have been a perfectly fitüng 
end to an ecstatic meditation and communication with God. 

But it is important to note that Augustine does not end here. The end 
of the passage on his reading of Ps. 4 is the sentence, referred to above, 
where he states his despair at being unable to reach the audience he has 
been speaking to throughout DX.4.8-11, the surdzs mortuis. His conclusion 
is a last attempt to turn around his audience, and constitutes a. neat fram- 


*' A detailed analysis of this section and especially of its relation to book 13 of the 
Confessions is important, but not part of the arguments of the present article. 

* Once again, my translation is based on Augustine's interpretation of the verse in 
Enarrationes in. Psalmos and not on modern interpretations. 
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ing of the meditation on Ps. 4 by explicit references to its intended audi- 
ence, the Manicheans. 


Conclusion 


How does the above analysis influence our understanding of the Confessions 
as a whole? First, Augustine is spending a lot of space on the Manicheans 
here at the midpoint of the Confessions (the need to hasten and tell only 
the most important events has been stressed just before the start of this 
passage and is implicitly repeated immediately after it). Secondly, the 
Manicheans are also important at other key points in the Confessions. Van 
Oort's article shows the prominence of Manichean echoes in Confessions 
I.]1.1 and throughout books I-III and Joubert believes that they are the 
primary group Augustine is trying to reach in book XIII? It is clear that 
it has become imperative to look more closely at the importance of the 
Manichean perspective in our reading of the whole of the Confessions, as 
Van Oort has emphasized repeatedly. If LX.4.8-11 mirrors the structure 
of the Confessions as a whole (as O'Donnell points out) and this passage is 
clearly protreptic in function, then Feldmann's thesis that the Confessions 
belong to the genre of the protreptic deserves more attention than it has 
received up to now. 


Annemaré Kotzé (University of Stellenbosch, South Africa) 
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PSALMUS GRATIAE DEI: AUGUSTINE'S *PAULINE" 
READING OF PSALM 3I' 


BY 


THOMAS F. MARTIN, O.S.A. 


ABSTRACT: À study of Augustine's application of a Pauline lens to his read- 
ing of Psalm 31, enabling him to conclude that it is a psalm of grace and 
justification. Such an approach highlights both the unique and original read- 
ing of the psalms carrned out by Augustine as well as the profound impact 
the Apostle Paul had upon his biblical and theological endeavors. 


On at least two occasions, by now secure in his reputation as eminent 
biblical scholar, Jerome the presbyter made it perfectly clear to the Augustine 
still novice-bishop that he considered the North African's approach to the 
psalms unconventional. He tells Augustine, regarding: 


... certain commentaries on the Psalms, that if I [ Jerome] so wished to dis- 
cuss them, I would indicate that they were at variance (discrepare), not with 
my interpretation, I who am nobody, but with that of the venerable Greeks." 


Jerome is writing in 403 or 404. He proceeds politely (nik sum: he is a 
presbyter, Augustine a bishop) yet pointedly to insist that he finds in 
Augustine's work a discrepatio—his commentary on the Psalms *'disagrees," 
"clashes" with what Jerome states is the "the venerable Greek tradition." 
He does not specify the exact nature of the discrepatio and in response, 
Augustine the fledgling bishop only addresses the matter of their specific 
disagreement "de illis uerbis Apostoli ad Galatas," the well-known and much 
discussed dispute concerning the historicity of Gal. 2:11. He says nothing 


! A draft of this study was originally presented as a Master Theme at the 7/irieenth 
International Conference on. Patristic Studies, Oxford, 16-21 August 1999. 

29... et quosdam Commentarios in Psalmos quos si uellem discutere, non dicam a me, quod nihil 
sum, sed a ueterum Graecorum docerem interprelationibus discrepare," Hieronymus, ep. 105.5 (Aug.: 
ep. 72.5). Regarding Jerome and the psalms, see Pierre Jay, "Jéróme et la pratique de 
lexégése," in Le monde latin antique et la Bible, Bible de tous les temps, 2 (Paris: Éditions 
Beauchesne, 1985), 523-541. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigiliae Christianae 55, 137-155 
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to Jerome about his off-handed but seemingly disparaging psalm comment. 
On a second occasion (404), in Jerome's response to Augustine's Letter 73, 
most of the attention once again focuses upon their dispute concerning 
Galatians, "Towards his conclusion Jerome does take up the question of the 
Psalms, noting that much work has already been done by way of com- 
mentary both in the Greek East and the Latin West—with the implicit 
crinque that Augustine's psalm work is, at the very least, superfluous. He 
notes the works of the Greeks: Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, Theodore 
of Heraclea, Asterius of Scythopolis, Apollinaris of Laodicea, Didymus of 
Alexandria, "all who have commented on the whole Psalter." He turns 
to the Latins noting Hilary of Poitiers and Eusebius of Vercelh who trans- 
lated Origen and Eusebius, as well as Ambrose who likewise translated 
Origen and Eusebius. Why, he asks Augustine, 


.. in the face of so many and so revered interpreters of the Psalms, will you 
come up with different meanings—respondeat mihi prudentia tua, quare tu post tan- 
los et tales interpretes in. explanatone Psalmorum diuersa. senseris?:* 


Not only does Jerome gingerly suggest that Augustne's efforts are superfluous 
but once again he notes that there is something unconventional about 
Augustine's approach: . . . diuersa senseris. What precisely does Jerome intend 
by this duuersa senserivY—does it extend beyond their disagreement over the 
value of the Septuagint in relationship to the Hebrew text? He continues 
by suggesting that, unlike himself, Augustine is subverting the work of pre- 
vious commentators.) Augustine's next response, his Letter 82, is once again 


5"... maxime in explanatione Psalmorum quos apud Graecos interpretati sunt multis uoluminibus, 
pnmus Ongines, secundus Eusebius. Caesariensis, tertius. Theodorus. Heracleotes, quaríus. Asterius 
Scythopolitanus, quintus Apollinaris Laodicenus, sextus Didymus Alexandrinus. Feruntur et diuersorum 
in paucos psalmos opuscula; sed nunc de integro. Psalmorum corpore. dicimus. Apud Latinos autem 
Hilarus Phctauinsis et. Eusebius: Uercellensis. episcopi, Originem. et. Eusebium. transtulerunt: quorum 
pnorem et noster Ambrosius in. quibusdam. secutus. est. Respondeat mil. prudentia tua, quare tu. post 
tantos et. tales mierpreles in explanatione. Psalmorum diuersa. senseris?". ep. 73.5. Clearly Jerome 
notes the "primacy" of Origen in inaugurating the tradition of the psalm commentary. 
Regarding Jerome and Origen's psalm labors, see Vittorio Peri, Omelie origeniane sui salmi: 
Contributo all'identficazione del testo latino, Studi e testi, 289 (Città del Vaticana: Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticano, 1980), but see Jay, 529, n. 25 also idem, "Jéróme à Bethléem: les 
Tractatus in. psalmos," in jéróme entre l'Occident. et. l'Onent.. XVI*. centenaire du. départ de. saint 
Jéróme de Rome et de son installation à Bethléer. Actes du Colloque de Chantilly (septembre 
1986), publiés par Yves-Marie Duval (Paris: Études Augustiniennes, 1988), 367-380. 

* Hieronymus, ep. 112.20 (Aug., ep. 75). 

* "Ego enim non lam uetera. abolere conatus sum, quae linguae meae hominibus emendata de graeco 
in latinum transtuli, quam ea lestimonia quae a ludaeis praetermissa. sunt uel corrupta, proferre in 
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almost entirely devoted to the Galatians question, explored at even greater 
length. Since Augustine makes no mention of Jerome's charge of diuersa 
sentire, a closer look at Augustine's actual interpretation of the Psalms may 
reveal something further concerning the nature of Jerome's charge against 
Augustine of discrepatio and. diuersilas, especially in the light of the previous 
exegetical tradition. In particular, this study will explore Augustine's explicit 
applicanon of a Pauline hermeneutic to an understanding of the Psalms. 


A Question. Of Oniginahty 
Anyone who has had the opportunity to consider Augustine's entire com- 
mentary on the Psalms notes immediately both the lushness and artistry 
that marks the whole project. The string insight, creaüve application, 
minute verbal analysis, and consistent pastoral exhortation often reach 
heights of eloquence and memorable aphorism. Taken as a whole the 
Enarrationes are so thoroughly marked by Augustine's originality of thought 
and expression that when placed against the larger patristic Psalm-com- 
mentary tradition, especially in the Latin west, its uniqueness is immedi- 
ately apparent. However, Jerome seems to have been struck by something 
other than Augustine's creative mind and memorable yet distinctive dis- 
course. The discrepatio and diuersilas suggest that Jerome discovered some- 
thing disturbingly deeper and more provocatively singular that made 
Augustine's approach to the psalms problematic for him.* 

This originality is perhaps one reason for a fresh interest in Augustine's 
psalm endeavors, part and parcel of an overall renewed interest in the 


medium, ut scirent nostri quid hebraea ueritas contineret." ibid. Jay highlights Jerome's "Antiochene" 
approach to exegesis, which begins with "the letter" or "the history," 531. The thrust 
of Augustine's engagement with the psalms is clearly elsewhere. 

* While I intend to highlight the Pauline dimension of Augustine's approach to the 
psalms, suggesting it as something Jerome would have found disconcerting, the "exeget- 
ical" controversies between Augusüne and Jerome are certainly much wider. To cite 
one example, Nauroy notes that Jerome's crinque of Augustine's approach reflects a 
more fundamental "anti-Ambrosian" critique, Gérard Nauroy, "Jéróme, lecteur et censeur 
de l'exégése d'Ambroise," in Jéróme entre l'Ocadent et. l'Oriznt,. XVI*. centenaire. du. départ. de 
saint Téróme de Rome et de son installation à Bethiéem. Actes du Colloque de Chantilly (sep- 
tembre 1986), publiés par Yves-Marie Duval (Paris: Études Augustiniennes, 1988), 197; 
see Carolinne White, The Correspondence (394-419) Between Jerome and. Augustine of Hippo, 
Studies in Bible and Early Christianity, vol. 23 (Lewiston/Queenston/Lampeter: The Edwin 
Mellen Press, 1990); also Mark Vessey, "Conference and Confession: Literary Pragmatucs in 
Augustne's Apologia contra Hieronymum," journal of Early Christian Studies 1:2 (1993); 175-218. 
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Patrisüc encounter with the scriptures. Surely, the **Christologwcal— Ezclesiological— 
Eschatological" formula of uox tottus Christ captures well the unique focus that 
Augustine brought to his overall understanding and approach to the psalms.' 
His application of the hermeneutical, theological, and pastoral lens of the 
Christus Totus enabled him to draw forth from the rich discourse and abun- 
dant symbolism of the psalms a reading that made these ancient religious- 
poetic hymns, both for Augustine and his own congregation, the chants 
and praises of their very own Christian hearts? These were no longer sim- 
ply historical texts, precious documents detailing ancient Israel's relation- 
ship with God. They were now the songs of present Christian journeying 
and pilgrimage, present Christian conversion and holiness.? 

If Jerome was indeed struck by the diversa sentire of Augustine's reading 
of the psalms, perhaps one aspect of this discrepatio was its Paulinism. In 
fledgling form in his initial engagement with the Psalms, with subsequent 
full blossoming in the course of the Pelagian controvery, Augustine brought 
to his understanding of the psalms a distinctive Pauline approach. With 
the Apostle as reading guide, Augustine was able to demonstrate not only 


' "This, appropriately, is the title of the recently published and excellent study of 
Michael Fiedorowicz, Psalmus Vox Totius Christi: Studien zu Augustins "Enarrationes in. Psalmos 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1997). This work is the most up-to-date and compre- 
hensive analysis of Augustine's overall approach to the psalms, with an extensive bibli- 
ography on the literature of the znarationes. Regarding the concerns of this study see 
his considerations of the psalms and grace, 165-175. 

? Regarding Augustine's notion of Christus lotus see, Egon Franz, "Totus Christus" Studien 
über Christus und die Kirche bei Augustin, (Bonn: n.p., 1956); Tarsicius J. Van Bavel, O.E.S.A., 
Recherches sur la. Christologie de saint Augustin: L'humain et le divin dans le Christ. d'apres. saint 
Augustin, (Fribourg: Éditions Universitaires, 1954); Goulven Madec, £z patriz et la voie: l 
Christ dans la vie et la pensée de Saint Augustin (Paris: Desclé, 1989), esp. ch. 6, pt. 5. I would 
also like to acknowledge the helpful comments of Michael Cameron in his unpublished 
paper "Totus Christus as Hermeneutical Construct in Augustine's Enarrationes in. Psalmos," 
The Harp of Prophecy, Early Christian. Interpretation of the Psalms, University of Notre Darne, 
October 18, 1998. 

? Clearly the question of the psalms fits into larger early Christian concerns stem- 
ming from theological debates regarding the status of the Old Testament for the Christian 
community. Marcion certainly forced this question. Augustine is likewise profoundly 
shaped by his Manichaean experience, with their wholesale rejection of the Old Testament, 
including the Psalms (see Conf. LX.4.8-11). Since the almost boisterous singing of the 
psalms marked the popular and widespread devotion of the Donatists, this too will color 
Augustine's own approach to them, see F. Van der Meer, Augustmme the Bishop: Religion 
and Society at the Dawn of the Middle Ages, trans. B. Battershaw and G.R. Lamb (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1961), 325-337. 
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the unity between Old and New Testaments, but even prophetic confirmation 
of the primacy of grace." His two commentaries on Psalm 31"! will shed 
light upon what was perhaps a disconcerting novelty for some or an ana- 
lytical breakthrough for others, but in either case reveal what is a dis- 
ünctively Áugustinian approach to the psalms. 

The first commentary on Psalm 31 dates from the 390's and is reflecave 
of Augustine's first serious attempt to engage systematically the psalms, 
doing so verse by verse and even word by word. The second is, with all 
likelihood, to be dated to the opening stages of the Pelagian controversy. 
While post-dating Jerome's comments, it would have confirmed the judg- 
ment of the irascible monk and renowned scripture scholar in Bethlehem 
that Augustine was indeed about something different. 


Augustine and Psalm 31 


First some comments regarding Augustine's initial exploration of Psalm 31 
will be helpful—these early efforts provide a point of comparison and con- 
trast with his own later development. It is readily apparent that his begin- 
ning labors with the fsalms (1-32) are striking in their brevity. For the most 
part these first enarrationes consist of a verse from the psalm followed by a 
brief sentence or phrase from Augustine. Thus the first enarratio on. Psalm 
31 covers 2 pages and some 60 lines in the CCSL edition. (To appreciate 
the contrast, the second runs for some 23 pages, and totals some 826 lines.) 

If the second enarratio blatantly proclaims Psalm 31 to be a psalm of 
grace, the early Augustine has already begun to move in this direction. In 
the Patristic tradition of granting no little attention to the "Title"? Augustine's 
comments sparked by the Psalm's inscription do indeed suggest future devel- 
opments. The title reads: *7psi Dauid intelligentiae—[a Psalm] of David, con- 
cerning understanding." Augustine thus begins: 


Ipsi Dauid intelligentiae, qua. intelligitur non. meritis operum, sed gratia Dei hominem libe- 
rari, confitentem peccata sua.!? 


!? 'The "Pauline lens" to be explored here is clearly one aspect of a pervasive and 
complex Paulinism that permeates the entire Augustinian corpus. 

" (CCSL XXXVII, 222-244), Psalm 32 according to the Hebrew numeration. I will 
retain Augusüne's Latin numbering of the Psalms for this study. 

" See Saint Gregory of Nyssa, Commentary on the Inscriptions of The Psalms, trans. with an 
Introduction by Casimir McCambley OCSO (Brookline: MA.: Hellenic College Press, n.d.). 

" En Pr. 31ELT. 
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This early reading of the Psalm certainly reveals a "grace-reading," though 
not yet blatantly and provocatively proclaimed as will be seen in the 
second enarratio. 

Some have described these first efforts as "exegetical notes" because of 
their brevity (one could picture them being written in the margins of the 
codex), but a closer look reveals a more complex dynamic—-at least by the 
time he arrives at this psalm. In fact this first enarratio on. Psalm 31 reads 
lke a "mini-Confessions." The language and approach is not "technical- 
exegetical" but perhaps can best be described as "spiritual paraphrase," 
with abundant employment of the first person singular. His comments on 
vv. 3 and 4 reveal the dynamic that pervades the entire enarratio: 


v.3a. "Quoniam lacui, inueteraueuerunt ossa mea" [he comments] Quoniam non pro- 
tuli ore confessionem ad salutem . . . (Rm. 10:10). 

v.3b. *A clamando me tota di" [he comments] cum essem 1mpius atque. blasphemus, 
clamando contra Deum, quasi defendens et excusans peccata. mea. 

v.4a. "Quoniam di ac nocte grauata est super me manus tua [he comments] 
Quoniam continua. affüctione flagellorum tuorum, 

v.4b. "conuersus sum tn aerumna mea, dum configeretur spina" [he comments] Miser 
factus sum cognoscendo miseriam. meam (see Rm. 7:24), compunctus mala conscientia. 


These comments seem quite personal. They are not made in the third per- 
son [this 1s what the psalmist says or means], but maintain the first per- 
son voice as the words of the Psalmist flow uninterruptedly into Augustine's 
words: "m ie mihi est gaudium, redime me ab ea tristitia, quam mihi peccata mea 
faciunt" (7).'* Who is speaking here—David or Augustine? Subsequent read- 
ers of the Confessions will recognize this kind of employment of the psalms 
to articulate Augustine's own conversion journey. And if this is a Psalm 
that proclaims grace, it also appears to be a psalm that provokes grace. 


^ "This has been noted by Clemens Weidman in his communication "Zur exegeti- 
schen Technik Augustins in den áltesten Enarrationes in. Psalmos," at the AXVIII Incontro 
di studiosi dell'Antichità Cristana. (6-8. maggio. 1999, Augustinianum, Istituto Patristico, Rome), 
L'Esegeri dei Padri Latini dalle origini a. Gregorio Magno. He notes regarding Augustine's com- 
mentaries on pss. 15-32 what he calls "allegorische Paraphrase," commenting: "Vóllig 
anders verfáhrt Augustinus in der zweiten Serie seiner frühesten Psalmenerklárungen. 
Die achtzehn Enarrationes zu Psalm 15-32 lassen jegliche objective Distanz vermissen. 
Augustinus schlüpft hier in die Rolle des Psalmisten und paraphrasiert den ganzen Psalm 
aus dessen Munde allegorisch. Daher móchte ich diese Psalmerklárungen als allegorische 
Paraphrase bezeichnen. Die Exegese Augustins stellt sich hier nicht mehr als ein Sprechen 
über einen heiligen Text dar, sondern als ein Mitvollziehen des Gebets, das Augustinus 
gemeinsam mit dem Psalmsprecher betet." 
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Augustine notes the loving divine responsiveness to humble human con- 
Jessio. He categorizes v.8a of the psalm as a responsi: 


onsio De: "Intellectum dabo tbi, et. statuam. ie in. uia hac qua gradwnis (v.82)." 
Intellectum dabo tibi post confessionem, ul non recedas a uia qua ingredieris, ne tuae potes- 
latis esse uelis. "Obfirmabo super te oculos meos (v.8b)." Ita super te faciam firmam dilec- 
tionem meam. ? 


This early commentary expresses and models a rhetorical- dialogical conver- 
sion dynamic where human corifessio and divine responsio are intimately linked. 
The Psalmist's dialogue with God clearly seems to have become Augustine's 
own. One does get the impression that herein is the genesis of the Confessiones, 
at least in part. Perhaps not surprisingly Psalm 31 does appear at least five 
ümes in the course of the Confessiones, just as in this enarratio the forms con- 
Jessio/ confiteri occur six times in the course of 11 verses.? Is it this intensely 
personalized approach that Jerome found unsettling, expecting something 
more rigorous and technical? It certainly operates outside the camp of rig- 
orous lexical and historical methods. 

Finally, there is the striking fact that the only Scripture brought forth 
to clarify the Psalm text in this early commentary comes from Paul's Letter 
lo the Romans: 10:10 in v.3 (ore confessionem ad salutem) and perhaps an allu- 
sion to 7:24 in vs. 4 (miser factus sum). Paul is woven into these brief com- 
ments seamlessly, perhaps an indication that Augustine has already become 
aware of the close connection between Paul and the Psalms. However, 
these condensed comments also serve to highlight the remarkable contrast 
between first and second enarratio, separated by some two decades. 

The second commentary, preached very likely in Carthage in the win- 
ter of 412-413, is heralded by a bold exordium that is virtually unique 
among the entire enarratio corpus: 


Psalmus gratiae Det—this is a psalm about God's grace, and about our being 
justified by no merits whatever on our own part, but only by the mercy of 
the Lord our God which forestalls anything we may do. It is a psalm to which 


P Fm. Pr. S1.IEB. 

!5 V.1, "ronfilentem peccata sua;" v.3. "confessionem ad salutem;" w.5. "audiens uocem confes- 
sionis im corde," v.6. "remanere confessionis locum;" v.B. "intellectum dabo tibi post. confessionem;" 
v.10. "qui non confiens Deo peccata. sua." 

7 Augustine is reading Paul at this very same time. During this period his first 
attempts at a Fomans!' commentary are undertaken, the Gala&ans commentary is com- 
pleted, and the 83 Diverse Questions as well as the Ad Simplcianum are published. The clas- 
sic starting point for the study of this period remains Alberto Pincherle's La formazione 
teologica di sant'Agostino (Rome: L'Airone, n.d.). 
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the apostle's teaching has called our attention in a special way, as the read- 
ing that preceded the psalm has made clear to us all. And this is the psalm 
which I, insignificant though I am, have undertaken to expound to you, dear- 
est friends.'? 


Is Augustine reading David or Paul, one might ask? The answer is both— 
and this connection between Psalmist and Apostle both suggests and reveals 
some of the particular originality that Augustine brought to his encounter 
with the Psalms. Perler, following Zarb, places the second enarratio on 
.Ps. 31 at Carthage dunrng the Winter of 412-413. Though this dating was 
long ago contested by De Blic who suggests it lacks the "teneur doctrinalz" 
that marks the Pelagian controversy,'? Perler cites Rondet for confirmation 


!8 "Psalmus gratiae Dei et iusticationis nostrae. nullis praecedentibus meritis nostris, sed. praeue- 
miente nos müsericordia Domini Dei nostri, commendatus maxime ore apostolico, sicul. praecedens. hunc 
psalmum lectio omnibus intimauit, a. nostra tenuitate susceptus est cum. Vestra Caritate tractandus," en 
Ps, XXXLIL1. The English text here is taken from Expositions of the Psalms 1-32, intro. 
by Michael Fiedrowicz, trans. and notes by Mania Boulding, O.S.B., The Works of 
Saint Augustine: A Translation for the 21st Century, ed. J.E. Rotelle (New York: New 
City Press, 2000), 362. The closest approximation would be the opening lines to his 
enarratio on. Ps. 70: "In omnibus Scriptuns sanctis, gratia Dei quae liberat nos commendat se nobis, 
ut commendatos habeat nos," en. Ps. 70.L1). Dated to 412-415 (see Fiedrowicz, 434), it still 
lacks the boldness of his opening lines for Psalm 31. For Augustine's commentaries on 
the psalms, see also Angelo Corticelh, "Introduzione," in Sant'Agostino, Esposizioni su 
Salmi, I, NBA XXV (Rome: Cittá Nuova Editrice, 1967), vii-xlvii; Marie-Joséphe Rondeau, 
Les Commentaires: Patristiques du. Psautier. (I1I*-V*. siécles), 2 vol. (Rome: Pont. Institutum 
Studiorum Orientalium, 1982); Georg Nicolaus Knauer, Psalmenzitate in Augustns Konfessionen 
(Gótüngen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1955). Regarding Augustine's "praying" of the 
psalms, see M. Vincent, "La priére selon saint Augustin d'apres les 'Emarrationes in 
Psalmos," .Nouvelle Revue. Théolomique 110 (1988): 371-402; idem, Sai! Augusti Maítre de 
Priere d'apris les "Enarrationes in. Psalmos", Préface de Marcel Neusch, Édition revue et cor- 
rigée, Théologie Historique 84 (Paris: Beauchesne Éditeur, 1990); Card. Michele Pellegrino, 
La preghiera dei Salmi in S. Agostino (Magnano [Italy]: Edizioni Qiqajon, 1984). 

?? J. De Blic, S.L, "La date du sermon de saint Augustn 'in psalmum 31' (ML 36, 
257-275)" Gregornanum 17 (1936): 407-412. There are many indications that point to an 
anti-Pelagian context for the second commentary on the psalm: Augustine's use of the 
text in the course of the controversy (e.g. en. Ps. 118.1IL3; fec. mer. 1.27.43; nupt. et conc. 
1.33; IL34; c. Jul. tmp. L.67); the relationship between grats and gra&a (en. Ps. 31.IL.7), 
while pre-dating the Pelagian controversy flowers in this period; the most telling is the 
bold emphasis on "gratia Dei et iustficatio nostra," for while Augustine will frequently refer 
to grata in his polemics against the Donatists, it will specifically have an ecclesial or 
sacramental reference (e.g. ep. 128.44; Io. eu. Tr. 3.9; 4.16; Breu. Col. Don. 3.20; 42; ges. 
Em. 5). Regarding Augustine's pre-Pelagian preaching on grace, see the informative and 
perceptive comments of Pierre-Marie Hombert, "Augustin, prédicateur de la gráce au 
début de son épiscopat," in Augustin Prédicateur. (395-411). Actes du. Colloque. International 
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and Fiedorowicz's most recent study accepts this dating." I would like to 
propose that it bridges the ending-Donatist/beginning-Pelagian contro- 
versy (suggesüng how closely interrelated doctrinally are the Donatist and 
Pelagian debates)?! that because of this it lacks the intensified polemics 
that will subsequently scar the later Pelagian debates, and, given the ide- 
ological melting-pot that Carthage was, Augustine will recognize other cur- 
rents of thought circulating in the capital city of Roman Africa. The 
strongest evidence for its anti-Pelagian origins are still the blatant and 
provocative opening lines, unmatched in any specifically ana-Donatist liter- 
ature: Psalmus gratiae Dei et 1ustificationis nostrae nullis praecedentibus meritis nostris, 
sed praeueniente nos misericordia Domini Dei nostri. This opening salvo is followed 
by eight lengthy paragraphs of Pauline explanation before he ever arrives 
at v.l of the psalm." The language of these lengthy introductory para- 
graphs is implicitly apologetic and defensive, sufficient to suggest that 
Augustine feels obliged to both explain and vindicate his understanding of 
"gratia Dei et 1ustificatio. nostra" in the light of criticism that is circulating. 
At the outset he places himself and his congregation on a hermeneun- 
cal tightrope stretched over a uorago—an abyss. Om the one side there is 


de Chantilly (5-7 september. 1996), édités par Goulven Madec, Collection des Études 
Augustiniennes, Série. Antiquité— 159 (Paris: Institut d'Études Augustiniennes, 1998), 
217-245. Hombert clearly presumes that Augustine's second commentary on Ps. 31 post- 
dates 412, 233. Hombert's comprehensive study of Áugustine and grace provides in- 
depth theological background for the particular themes explored in his commentary on 
Psalm 31; Glona Gratae. Se glonfwr en Dieu, principe et fim de la théologie augustinienne. de. la 
gráce, Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité, 148 (Paris: Institut d'Études 
Augustiniennes, 1996). 

? Othmar Perler (with J.-L. Maier), Les voyages de saint Augustin (Paris: Études 
Augustniennes, 1969), 310-317, 458-461; Fiedorowicz, Psalmus Vox Totius Christi, 42-43. 
Henr Rondet, S,J., "Essais sur la chronologie des «Enarrationes in Psalmos» de saint 
Augustn," Bulletin de litérature ecclésiastique 61 (1960): 281-286: "On peut donc penser 
que notre sermon a été préché à Carthage au début de la querelle pélagienne; de là 
insistance sur la gratuité de la gráce et l'universalité du péché lors de la venue su 
Sauveur," 283. Rondet provides lexical and thematic justification for this dating. 

? At the very least in the sense that both highlight what Hombert calls "des con- 
victions profondes d'Augustine," "Augustin, prédicateur de la gráce au début de son 
épiscopat," 231. 

^? Nowhere during the Donatist controversy does Augustine speak so forcefully or 
provocatively about grace! 

7 Augustine notes in his De dono erseuerantiae (20.53) that decades before while still 
in Rome, Pelagius was disturbed by Conf. X.29.40: da quod iubes el iube quod uis. It. cer- 
tainly seems that Caelestius' preaching in Carthage not only critiqued Augustine (at 
least indirectly) but was also welcomed by certain ascetical circles. 
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the danger of falling into praesumptio de tustiia, and on the other, that of 
cogitatio impunitatis. peccatorum—must one either arrogantly rely upon one's 
own saving power, or submissively capitulate to the inevitability of human 
weakness? One could further hypothesize a setting for this preaching by 
suggesting that Pelagius (as explained by his supporters) presents a spir- 
itual program for mature Christian self-starters, and this is made evident 
and tenable by contrasting it with. an. alternative. vision: a. "Pelagian" cari- 
cature of Augustine's grace position as one proposing a passive and com- 
placent approach to the Christian life, one that seemed to excuse sinning. 
Augustne, still not willing to attack publicly the ascetic Pelagius, must 
nonetheless show that there is another way— which represents his authen- 
tic theological position: 


terum dico quod. breuiter fixum omnes animo teneatis: Ne praesumas ad regnum de 1usti- 
üa lua, ne praesumas ad peccandum de. misericordia Dei. Respondebis: Quid ergo faciam? 
Psalmus iste docet nos: quo perlecto atque tractato, arbitror adiuuante misericordia Domini, 
utsuros nos uiam uel ubi iam ambulemus, uel quam tenere debeamus. Unusquisque pro 
modulo suo audiat; et sicul sibi conscwuus fuerit, ita uel doleat corrgendus, uel gaudeat 
adprobandus. S1 se deuiasse inueneril, redeat ut in uia. ambulet: $1 se in uia inuenenit, 
ambulet ut. peruentat. Nemo sit. superbus extra uiam, nemo piger in. uia.^* 


Augustine's understanding of grace is opposed to both figna and superbia. 

Critical to this interpretation of the psalm as a psalm of grace is the 
fact that, at the outset, Augustine reminds his congregation that he has 
chosen a reading from Paul to accompany the psalm: 


. commendatus maxime ore apostolico, sicut. praecedens hunc. psalmum | lectio. omnibus 
in&mauit . ... (ibid). 


Since Paul himself cites Psalm 31 at Romans 4:7-8 it can be quite certain 
that Romans 4 is the lectio praecedens hunc psalmum. 'This becomes obvious as 
he continues his introductory remarks: 


Hunc autem psalmum ad eam gratiam pertinere, quo christiani sumus, testatus est aposto- 
lus Paulus: unde ipsam lectionem uobis legi uolumus. Hoc dixit. Apostolus, cum commen- 
daret iustitiam quae ex fide est, aduersus eos qui gloriantur de tustilia quae est ex operibus, 
hoc ai [he cites Km: 4:1-2, a repetition of the Lecto?]: "Quid ergo dicemus in- 
uenisse Abraham patrem nostrum secundum carnem? Si enim Abraham ex openbus iustificatus 
esl, habet gloriam, sed non ad Deum." Aueriat ipse Deus a. nobis talem gloriam, et illud 


" Eu Py 3IILI. 

? This suggests the liturgical-exegetical link in early Christian reading of the Bible, 
shaped by a Liturgy of the Word where Old Testament, Psalm, and New Testament 
readings formed a unified sacramenial whole. 
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potius audiamus: "Qui gloriatur, in Domino glorietur" (1 Cor. 1:31). Mult enim. glon- 
antur de operibus, et inuenis mullos paganos propterea. nolle fieri christianos, quia. quasi 
sufficiunt sibi de bona uita sua. 


Do we find here a further clue to the conflicing theological poles driving 
Augustine and the Pelagians—making even more problematic the com- 
plexity of Paul's own arguments? Augustne's assertion of the necessity of 
grace is here closely tied to the deconstruction of Pagan pretensions of self- 
nghteousness—and much recent scholarship suggests the strong hold that 
*paganism" still continued to have upon Late Antique society." Did Pelagius 
read Augustüne's anti-pagan polemic as irresponsibly supplying Christians 
with an excuse for complacency? Augustine will give voice to the conflicang 
Pagan-Christian reception to his teaching. A Pagan's "iam bene uiuo, quid 
mihi necessarius est Christus" could become all too conveniently a Christian's 
[am credo,] quid mihi necessarius est bona. opera habere."?? 

These are the theological difhculnes confrontng Augustüne as he care- 
fully walks his congregation across the üghtrope already indicated. On the 
one hand, Abraham could claim the glory of righteousness, but it is the 
righteousness of grace—gloria ad Deum: "Ergo ex fide iustificatus est. Abraham" 


?* Em. Ps. 31.12. Augustine makes clear in his commentary on fs. 118 that he is 
well aware of Paul's use of this text. "/taque in utis Domini, quas omnes fides una. complecti- 
lur, qua in eum creditur qui iustificat impium (Rm. 4:5), qui etiam dixit, "Ego sum uia? (jn. 14,6), 
nemo peccatum operatur, sed confiletur. Deuiat ergo, cum. peccat; et ideo. peccatum. uiae non. tribuitur, 
quod a deuiante committitur: sed in uia fidei pro non peccantibus habentur, quibus peccata non inputan- 
tur. De quibus apostolus Paulus iustitiam fidei commendans, in psalmo scriptum esse monstrauit. "Beati 
quorum remissae sunt iniquilates, et. quorum lecta sunt peccata: beatus uir cui non imputauit Dominus 
peccatum" (Rm. 4:7, Paul quoting Ps. 31(32): 1-2). Hoc praestant uiae Domini; ac per hoc, quo- 
niam iustus ex fide uiuit (Rm. 1:17), ab ista uia. Domini illa aliznat. iniquitas, quae. est. infidelitas" 
(en. Ps. 118.III.3). 

? 'This is evident in the newly discovered .Dolbeau sermons 198 (Mainz 62) and 23 
(Mainz 59), Sermons, III/11, Newly Discovered. Sermons, translation and notes by Edmund 
Hill, O.P., The Works of Saint Augustine: À Translation for the 21st Century, (Hyde 
Park: N.Y.: New City Press, 1997), 180-237, 392-410. The former is dated to 404, the 
latter, 409; see also Robert Dodaro, "Christus Sacerdos: Augustine's Polemic against Roman 
Pagan Priesthoods in De ciuitate Dei," Augustinianum XXXIII (1993): 101-135; idem, Christus 
sacerdos: Augustine's Preaching Against Pagan Priests in the light of 5S. Dolbeau 26 and 
23," in Augustin prédicateur (395-411). Actes du Colloque International de Chantilly (5-7 septem- 
ber 1996), édités par G. Madec, Coll. *Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série 
Antiquité," 159, (Paris: Institut d'Études Augustiniennes, 1998), 377-393. 

7? En Ps 31.112. 

'5 See ibid. 3: "facio ergo quidquid uolo, quia etsi bona opera non habuero, et tantum credidero 
in Deum, deputatur mihi ad iustitiam . . .". 
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(2). There is no room for superbia. On the other hand, the Chnstian who 
says: "faciam ergo quidquid uolo, quia etsi bona opera non habuero, et tantum credidero 
in Deum, deputatur mii ad iustitiam" (3) has already plummeted headlong into 
the uorago: lapsus demersus est. There is no room for finta. Faith-infused 
grace is not a license to sin. At this point Augustine further highlights the 
problematic by calling upon the Apostle James (an example of Augustine 
proceeding fer contraria): 


Seriptura autem. Dei uerusque intellectus, non. solum. pericltantem a. periculo. liberat, sed. el 
demersum a profundo eleuat.. Respondeo. ergo tamquam contra Apostolum, et dico de ipso 
Abraham, quod inuenimus etiam in. efnstola alterius apostoli, qui uolebat corrigere homines, 
qui male intellexerant istum. apostolum (ibid.). 


Just as James challenged those who mis-read Paul, so too must Augustine— 
a reminder that this psalm enarratio continues to be about Paul! He continues: 


lacobus enim in Ejfnstola sua, contra eos qui nolebant bene operar de sola fide praesu- 
mentes, ibsius Abrahae opera commendauit, cuius. Paulus fidem . . 


If Paul commended fides Abrahae, James commended opera. Abrahae. "Thus, 
the theological position Augustine finds himself struggling to explain 1s not 
novel. He continues: 


Et non sunt sibi aduersi Apostoli, Dicit autem opus omnibus notum, Abraham fitum suum 
immolandum Deo obtulit ( Jac. 2:21). Magnum opus, sed ex fide. Laudo superaedificationem 
operis, sed uideo fidei fundamentum: laudo fructum boni operis, sed in fide agnosco radicem. 
Si autem hoc praeter fidem. rectam faceret Abraham, nial illi. prodesset. qualecumque illud 
opus esset, Rursum si sic teneret fidem Abraham, ut cum & Deus imperaret. offerre. sibi 
immolandum filium. suum, diceret. apud. semetipsum, Non. facio, et. tamen. credo quia. me 
eliam. contemnentem iussa sua liberat Deus; fides sine operibus mortua. esset, et tamquam 
radix sine fructu sterilis atque arida. remaneret (ibid.). 


Both opus praeter fidem. rectam and non fac are equally empty—the one ster- 
lle and withered activity, the other dead faith. In the paragraph that fol- 
lows he gives this a positive restatement: 


JVemo ergo. computet bona opera sua anie fidem: ubi fides non erat, bonum opus non erat. 
Bonum enim opus intentio facit, intentionem fides dirigit (4). 


However, Augustine is not yet at the point of resolution nor ready to avoid 
deliberate confrontation to make his point. Decrying "talis... qui optime curnit 
praeter uiam" he will certainly have vexed the Pelagians with the assertion: 


JVonne ergo erat. melius. et. tolerabilius, ut. esset. gubernator ille aliquanto inualidior, ut cum 
labore et aliqua. difficultate gubernacula regeret, et tamen rectum. debitumque cursum teneret; 
rursumque ille pigrius etiam. et. imbecillius, tamen in uia ambularet, quam praeter uiam 
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Jortiter curreret? Optimus ergo ille qui et uiam tenet, et. bene ibi ambulat: sequentis aulem 

spei, qui etsi aliquantum claudicat, non omnino ut. erret, aut remaneat, sed progreditur. etsi 

paulatim. Fortasse enim. sperandum est, eum. quo tendit eam tardius peruenturum (ibid.). 
Here, it may be suggested, theology, exegesis, and dialectics merge as 
Augustine perhaps provocatively responds to latent Pelagian reductionism 
with his own form of the same: either praeter uiam or in uia. There can 
only be one choice! Although limping, those : uz1 will arrive; those fraeter 
uiam, even if sprinüng, are already lost. 

Augustine, though, has still not completed his lengthy explanatory intro- 
duction that will serve as reading guide once the text of the Psalm is finally 
taken up. Paul himself will suggest the formula of resolution for the seem- 
ingly "active—passive" dilemma, with his intimate linking of fides and diec- 
tio. What kind of faith does Augustine propose? Fides quae per dilectionem 
operatur (Gal. 5:6). Augustne restates this into an aphorism that blends the- 
ological complexity with linguistic precision: leme ergo fidem operaturus—"'as 
you're about to act, hold on to faith" (5). In order to make this point 
there follows an intense employment of Pauline texts, interspersed with 
brief formulaic comments by Augustine. In the next four paragraphs he 
cites Am. 13:10; Gal. 5:14; back to Rm. 13:9,10; then 1 Cor. 13:13; 1 Tm. 
1:5; Rm. 3:28; again Gal. 5:6; 1 Cor. 13:2; back to Rm. 4:5; 1:25; 3:23; 
4:3,4; 6:23; 4:5,6. These fourteen references to Paul have only been briefly 
interrupted by Ps. 36:27 (declina a malo et fac bonum), a brief reference to 
Luke's (10:30) parable of the Good Samaritan, read now in a grace con- 
text (memento quia etsi languebas, et in uia. semiuiuus. 1acebas, leuatus es in 1umen- 
tum, et perductus in. stabulum), and Ps. 35:4 (noluit intelligere ut. bene. ageret). The 
crisp aphoristic assertions sprinkled throughout provide clarity: 


Ipsa dilectio uacare non potest (5). 

Purga ergo amorem tuum (5). 

Quod credit, fidei est, quod operatur, caritatis est (twice repeated), (5). 

Opus autem fidei dilecto est (6). 

Noli remanere, noli retro conuerti, noli deuiare (6). 

St uis esse alienus a. gratia, 1acta merita. tua. (7). 

JVemo iaclet. bona opera sua ante fidem, nemo su füger in bonis operibus accepta fide (8). 
There is, it could be said, a deliberate cumulative effect intended by this 
approach. Augustine's listeners are overwhelmed by a flood of scriptural 
citations affirming the interconnection between grace, faith, and love; they 
are summoned to action by call after call to make love operative; and they 
are reassured by the sheer weight, drive, and confidence of Augustine's 
method and discourse that this way 1s secure—the ptigritia/ superbia dilemma 
is thus resolved. Augustine thereby can exonerate himself from any accusations 
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of misleading the flock entrusted to him. One cannot miss the polemic 
implied here as he completes his summary statement before beginning at 
long last to take up the actual psalm text. He insists ego liber sum—as Paul 
was liber. I have done my duty and am free from any charge of pastoral 
irresponsibility (there is clear identification here between Augustine and 
Paul): 


Intendite ergo uos: alioquin. male intelligendo. proiitis uos in illam. uoraginem impune. pec- 
candi: et ego liber sum, sicul ipse Apostolus ab. omnibus male intelligentibus liber. fuit. 
Libenter enim. male. intellexerunt, ne bona opera sequerentur. Nolite esse de numero talium, 
fratres. Dicitur in quodam. psalmo, de quodam homine tali, id est de lali genere, quasi de 
uno: "Noluit" inquit, "intelligere ut. bene. ageret" (Ps. 35:4). Non. dictum est, Non. potuit 
ilelligere, Uos ergo oportet ut. uelitis intelligere, (note the active understanding) ut 
bene agaíis. Intellectus enim. uobis non deerit. manifestus. Quis. est. manifestus. intellectus? 
JVemo iactet bona opera sua ante fidem, nemo sit piger in bonis operibus accepta fide. Dat 
Deus ergo indulgentiam omnibus imfnis, et eos iustificat. ex fide (8). 


At this point, Augustine has completed 1/3 of the homily and has not yet 
arrved at the text of the psalm that is driving the homily. It might be 
said that these lengthy introductory comments have served two purposes 
for Augustine, expressed in his attention just now to manifestus intellectus. 1f 
this 1s indeed a psalm of grace and justification, it is also, at its title indi- 
cated, a psalm of :nielligentia: "ipsi Dauid intelligentiae."  Intelligentia. gratiae. is 
what the psalmist prophesized, what Paul proclaimed, and what Augustine 
and his fellow Christans now live. Manifestus intellectus wil be apparent in 
the unity of fides and opera, markedly contrasting with the antithesis of super- 
bia and praesumptio (fugritia) that have been denounced with equal vigor. 
This enables him at last to undertake the psalm text: 


lam Psalmus incifnt, et incifit intellectus. Intellectus ergo uel intelligentia ipsa est, ut nouens 
nec iaclare te debere de meritis tuis, nec praesumere de impunitate peccati (9). 


His engagement at last with the psalm echoes his beginning words of the 
homily: psalmus gratiae Dei et iustificatonis nostrae nullis praecedentibus mentis nostris, 
sed praeueniente nos misericordia Domini Dei nostri. And despite his assertions 
that he has already discharged his duty—ego liber sum—1it is apparent that 
he will leave nothing to chance regarding the depth of this understanding: 


Prima ergo intelligentia, ut te noueris peccatorem. Consequens intelligentia est, ut cum ex fide 
per dilectionem bene coeperis operari, ne hoc uiribus tuis, sed gratiae Dei deputaueris (ibid.). 


The actual verse by verse commentary that finally commences becomes an 
on-going lesson in both humility and responsibility—a clear indication of 
the nuanced nature of the :ntellhgentia Augustine 1s holding up for emula- 
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tion. Without ever being able to accuse Augustine of proceeding by the 
straight and narrow path, his circuitous method is in many ways held 
together by the Lukan Pharisee and Publican (see LX. 18: 9ff., perhaps the 
gospel of the day). [Many of the other scrptural texts called upon will be 
sumulated by terminological connections with the psalm text (e.g. dolus will 
lead him to Mt. 23:27 and John 1:47—Pharisees with dolus, Nathaniel with- 
out dolus.] They become types: the one representng superbia: in defensiwne 
peccatorum. suorum iactantes menia sua (10), the other, exemplifying humilitas: 
tunsio pecloris, obiritio cordis (11). 'These two fundamental approaches will carry 
through the rest of the psalm commentary. The Pharisee: 


"uerba habebant, facta non habebant" (9), "genus superbiae" (10), "quia spernebat ceteros" 
(11), "peruersus et nesciens". (12), "tacuit. confessionem, clamauit. praesumtonem" (13), 
"exaltatur" (14), "clamando 1n defensione peccati sui" (15), "pronuntiare aduersus Deum" 
(16), etc. 


The Publican: 


"ile enim forüs est, qui non in se, sed in Deo fortis est" (10), "sed percutiebat. pectus 
suum" (11), "se adtendebat, ut primo sibi displiceret, et. sic Deo. placeret". (12), "mal 
praeler se respiciet, et. displicebit. sibi, quia. agnoscit se" (13), "quia humiliauit se". (14), 
"sensus doloris" (15), "clamat aeger ad medicum" (16), etc. 


The indictment of the pride of the Pharisee is in direct proportion to the 
affiimatuon of the humility of the Publican. And throughout Paul repeat- 
edly returns as model and example for this theology of grace: 


Ille enim for&s est, qui non in se, sed in Deo fortis est. Propter illud, Ter Dominum rogaui 
ut auferret eum a. me; et dvat mihi: Sufficit tibi gratia mea." "Gratia mea," dixit, "non uir- 
tus tua." "Sufficit" inquit, "tibi gratia mea; nam uirtus in infirmitate perficitur" (2. Cor. 12: 
8-9). Unde alio loco ipse ait: "Quando infirmor, tunc fortis sum" (2 Cor. 12:10) (10). 


The stimulus carnis of Paul models and confirms the humble stance of grace- 
dependent Christian living—a condition that continues even after justification. 
Thus Paul himself witnesses to the correct understanding of his own the- 
ology of grace. Augustine takes up v.7 of the psalm: "exsultatio mea, redime 
mé," and Paul provides the explanation: 


lam iustificatus erat et Apostolus, et. quid ait? "Non. solum," inquit, "sed eham nos ipsi 
primitias habentes. Spiritus, et ipsi in nobismehpsis ingemiscimus" (Rm. 8:23). Unde "fe- 
dime me?" Quia "ipsi in nobismetipsis ingemiscimus, adoptionem expectantes, redemtionem 
corporis nostri." Ecce ergo unde "redime me;" quia adhuc expectamus in nobis ingemis- 
cenles redemtionem corboris nostri. Unde ergo. "exsultaio mea?" Ibi sequitur idem Apostolus, 
el. dicit, "Spe enim salut facti sumus: spes aulem quae uidetur, non est spes. Quod enim 
uidel quis, quid sperat? Si autem. quod non uidemus speramus, per patientiam. expectamus" 
(Rm. 8:24-25) (20). 
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He goes on to note how this humble spes leads to patznta and tolerantia 
regarding the present angustia. What we see underway here is likewise 
Augustine's developing awareness of what is and is not to be expected sub 
gratia: iam iustificatus erat el. apostolus"? "This too is what is meant by :ntel- 
lhgentia. gratiae: 
Respondetur: "Intellectum dabo tbi" (Ps. 31:82). Ipse est psalmus intelligentiae. "Intellectum 
dabo tbi, el slatuam le in uia hac, qua gradwrnis." Quid est, "statuam te in uia. hac, qua 
gradieris?" Non ut. haereas ibi, sed ut ab ea non aberres. Dabo intellectum, ut. cognoscas 
le semper, et semper gaudeas in spe ad Deum; donec ad illam patriam peruenias, ubi iam 
non spes, sed res ent, "Obfirmabo super te oculos meos" (Bb). .Non a te auferam oculos 
meos, quia et iu non auferes a me oculos tuos. lam iustificatus, iam post remissionem pec- 
catorum leua oculos tuos ad Deum. Putruerat enim. cor tuum cum esset in. terra. Non gratis 
audis, Sursum cor, ne putreat^ (21). 


Both directly and indirectly he consistently asserts that superbia remains the 
continuing enemy of grace, and superbia can be reduced to false self-knowl- 
edge: dabo intellectum ut cognoscas te semper. Thus, even after Baptism, there 
is room only for humility, and this is what Paul teaches to the :am :ustifcatus: 
"fu ergo oculos tuos zn. ilum enge, et non. timebis" (ibid). This is the ntellectus, 
manifested in both joy and uprightness of heart—and this will take Augustine 
to the conclusion where exsuliato and cor rectum offer critical components 
for the intelligentia gratiae Augustine has been about throughout the psalm, 
one precluding pigníia, the other, superbia. 
Exsuliate, the psalmist says. How ought one understand this exsultatio? 


Ergo quid concluditur? "Laetamini in Domino, et. exsultate iusti (v.11)." O qui laetamint 
in uobis! o imfni, o superbi, qui laelamini im uobis: iam. credentes in. eum. qui iustificat 
impium, depuletur fides uestra ad. iustitiam (Rm. 4:4). " Laetamini in Domino, et. exsul- 
late iusti." "Et exsullate," subaudi, "in Domino." Quare? Quia iam iusti. Unde iusti? 
JVon mentis uestris, sed gratia illus. Unde iusti? Quia. iustificati (24). 
This call to true joy precludes any passive or complacent understanding of 
what is meant by the reception of grace and justihcation. On the other hand, 
and Augustine is now at his final words of the homily, a cor rectum insures 
that one knows what to attribute to oneself, and what to attribute to God: 


Breuiter dico, sed tamen. maxime commendandum: Deo. autem. gratias, quod in fime est, 
inhaereat sensibus uestris. Inter rectum cor et prauum cor hoc interest: quisquis homo quidquid 
patitur praeter uoluntatem, afflictones, moerores, labores, humilitaones, non. tribuit nist uol- 
unlati Dei iustae, non illi dans insipieniam . . . (25). 


? A few paragraphs earlier he quoted from Am. 7 and still seems to view it as a 
"sub leg?" statement. Here, however, he is clearly states that even after grace— "iam 
mustficatus erat"—there is turmoil and struggle. 
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If Job is the classic example of this, humbly beanng with his own abase- 
ment: 


"Dominus dedu, Dominus abstulit." Ecce rectum cor: Suut Domino placuit, ita. factum 
esl; "sit nomen Domini. benedictum" (cfr. Iob. 1:21) (26). 

this is to be found above all in the exemplum of the Only Son: 
Etam Unicus sine peccato, non lamen sine flagello. Unde ipse Unicus portans infirmitatem 
tuam, et praeigurans in se personam tuam, tamquam caput gestans personam etiam. cor- 


pons sui cum adpropinquaret passioni ex homine quem gerebat contristatus est, ul te 
laetficaret; contristatus est, ut te consolaretur (ibid.). 


Here Augustine calls to mind that it has been the uox totius Christi that has 
been speaking throughout this psalm. And Paul, now "miles" has learned 
his lessons well from his "imperator." 


Adtende Paulum exsultantem, propinquantem passioni: "Ego autem iam," inquit, "immolor, 
el tempus resolutonis meae instat. Bonum certamen certaui, cursum consummaus, fidem. seru- 
aui: de cetero superest miii corona 1iusifiae, quam mii Dominus. reddet in. illa. die iustus 
wudex. .Non solum autem mihi, sed et omnibus qui diligunt aduentum. eius" (2. Tm. 4:6-8). 
Uidete quemadmodum  exsullat, uenturus ad passionem. Ergo. gaudet coronandus, contnis- 
latur coronaturus. Quid imitur portabat? Infirmitatem quorumdam, qui ueniente. tribulatione 
uel morte contristantur. Sed uide quomodo eos ducit in directionem cordis .. . (ibid.). 
Thus Paul and even the Pauline lens through which Augustine reads the 
Psalm finally gives way to a Christ-reading of the Psalm: uidete quomodo hoc 
docet Dominus Iesus Christus . . . (ibid.). This, in the final analysis, is the direc- 
ho cordis Augustine learned from Paul, and the directio cordis that was the 
ultimate intention of the Psalmist: 


Hoc ergo fac, gaudens in his quae tbi accidunt: et. si uenerit. dies ille ultimus, gaude. Aut 
51 subrepil humanae cuiusdam. uoluntatis fragilitas, cito dirigatur in Deum, ut sis in eis 
quibus dicitur: Gloriamimi: omnes recti corde (ibid.). 
Augustine ends not only with the image of cor rectum but also of uoluntatis 
fragilitas—grace leaves no room for arrogant complacency. 


Conclusion 


Certainly Jerome was correct in noting that Augustine was about some- 
thing different in his approach to the psalms. Here, in Psalm 31, Augustine 
found a prophecy of grace, the expression of the unity between the two 
Testaments (David/Paul), an instance of the voice of Christus caput prefiguring 
the voice of Christus corpus, and all of this carefully viewed through the 
reading lens of privileged Pauline texts. Augustine has certainly highlighted 
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the prophetic nature of the psalms, a marked contrast with at least some 
of the Greek tradition that remained within the historical dimension of the 
psalms. This is quite apparent in Julian of Eclanum's Latin version of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia's commentary on the Psalms—interesungly the only 
other intact Latin commentary on Psalm 31 from the period.?' In Julian's 
translation, Theodore locates the message of the Psalm within the context 
of Hezekiah's illness as a prophecy of recovery.? For Augustine, however, 
the Psalm's primary intent and message is ever Christ. It is is a frophecy 
grace," and for this reading Augustine turns to Paul: 


"Pro hac orabit ad te omnis sanctus, in tempore opportuno:" quando manifestabitur Nouum 
Testamentum, quando manifestabitur gratia. Christ, quod est tempus opportunum . . ?* 


Perhaps Augustine himself would object to any effort to propose a unitary 
Pauline lens for reading the psalms: doctrina Dei una est he would surely 
insist (ibid.). Yet, the fact is that Paul is more present than David in this 
psalm commentary, 31 explicit citations from Paul compared to the psalm's 
eleven verses: Paul literally overtakes this psalm. What is one to make of 
this? What seems clear is that Augustine's awareness of how Paul himself 
took up this psalm in his Leiter to the Romans and re-read the Abrahamic- 
Mosaic tradit&on in the light of Christ provided Augustine with the nec- 
essary impetus to continue exploring, developing, and certainly expanding 
these initial Pauline connections.?* If indeed the psalms are the uox Christi, 
caput et corbus, 1t was Paul's very own voice that helped Augustine realize 
this, echoed by his persistent calling upon the Apostle throughout to secure 
a correct reading: "sicut dicit. Apostolus" (1), "testatus est apostolus Paulus" (2), 
"hoc ergo Apostolus sic commendauit^ (7), "Attende Paulum" (26), etc. Paul guided 
and enlightened Augustine's reading of Psalm 31, and, it may be suggested, 


3! "The Breuiarium in Psalmos (PL. XXVI, 911-914 for Psalm 31), long attributed to 
Jerome, has been shown to be spurius, CCL LXXII, v; see Peri, 29. There is merely 
a brief 10 lines comment on Psalm 31 in Jerome's Commentarioli in Psalmos, XX X1 (CCSL 
72, 203-204). 

*» «Psalmus» XXX «I», 1-2, (CCSL LXXXVIII/A,. 139). See Rondeau, Les Commentaires 
Patristiques du. Psautter, I, 175-188. 

5? Regarding the psalms as prophecy see Fiedrowicz, Psalmus Vox Totus Christ, 110, 
142, 138, 234. 

* Em. Ps. 31.1.18. 

5 At the outset of these considerations, the presence of Paul and grace in the first 
enarratio was noted: "Ipsi Dauid intelligentiae, qua. inlelligitur non. meritis operum, sed gratia. Dei 
hominem liberar, confitentem. peccata sua," en. Ps. 31.I.1. See also note 26. 
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this Pauline lens reveals one aspect of the Bishop of Hippo's unique and 
disünctive approach to the Psalms. What Jerome noted early on as dis- 
creatio and diuersitas would only continue to blossom and flourish in Augustine, 
but with a contrary intention, to show the lack of discrepatio and. diuersitas 
between David and Paul, Old Testament and New, prophecy and fulfillment. 
Paul taught all this to Augustine, that this was a Psalm of grace and justification, 
the grace and justification of Christ, a reminder once again of the profound 
and pervasive impact the Apostle Paul had upon the Bishop of Hippo. 
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FULGENTIUS VON RUSPE, EPIST. 13,3: 
THAPSENSIS ODER THARRENSIS? 


VON 


ANTONIO PIRAS 


l. Bekannt sind die Ereignisse, die sich in Nordafrika in den ersten 
Jahrzehnten des 5. Jahrhunderts abspielten, als die Vandalen von Geiserich, 
nachdem sie das schon schwankende Herz des westrómischen Reiches über- 
flutet hatten, eine der reichsten und romanisiertesten Provinzen durch die 
StraDe von Gibraltar erreichten. Sie landeten in Afrika 429 und nur zehn 
Jahre darauf eroberten sie Karthago, so daB Valentinian III. nicht umhin 
konnte, ihre Herrschaft anzuerkennen. 

Von da an beherrschten die Vandalen das Westmittelmeer und plünder- 
ten seine Küsten: Sizilien, Sardinien, Korsika, die Balearen und die übri- 
gen nordafrikanischen Provinzen fielen recht bald in Geiserichs Hánde. Im 
Friedensvertrag, der 474 zwischen dem Vandalenkónig und dem Kaiser Zenon 
abgeschlossen wurde, wurden alle Eroberungen des Geiserich anerkannt! 

Betreffs der Religionspoliik erwiesen sich die Vandalen als nicht tole- 
rant: Sie zielten námlich darauf hin, dem im Gebiete schon gewurzelten 
Katholizismus einen starren Arianismus aufzudrángen, der nicht nur ein 
bequemes :nsírumentum regni darstellte, sondern auch eine Art, ihre ethni- 
sche Identitát zu schützen.? Nach Geiserichs Tod wurde solche katholiken- 
feindliche Politik von seinen Nachfolgern, insbesondere von Thrasamund 
fortgeführt, der verordnete, man sollte keine neuen katholischen Bischófe 
mehr ernennen, um das Aussterben des katholischen Episkopats dadurch 
hervorzurufen. Dennoch, als sich die Zahl der offenen Stühle vermehrte, 
handelten die Bischófe der Byzacena dem Edikt Thrasamunds zuwider und 
sorgten dabei für die Nachfolge. Bei dieser Gelegenheit wurde auch Fulgentius 
trotz seiner Protesten zum Bischof von Ruspe ernannt. 


! Zu diesen Ereignissen vgl. im allgemeinen Ch. Courtois, Les Vandales et l'Afrique 
(Paris 1955). 
? Vgl. dazu H.E. Giesecke, Die Ostgermanen und der Arianismus (München 1939). 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigihae Christianae 55, 156-160 
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Thrasamunds Reaktion lieB auf sich nicht warten und die rebellischen 
Bischófe wurden verbannt. Auf Sardinien kamen somit etwa hundert 
Geistlichen an: da waren z.B. Felicianus von Karthago und der Bischof 
von Hippo, der die sterblichen Reste des Augustinus mitbrachte.? All diese 
Geistlichen wurden vom Bischof von Calaris Primasius (oder Brumasius) 
gastífreundlich aufgenommen. 

Nach der Vita Fulgentii zeichnete sich der neugewáhlte Bischof von Ruspe 
vor all diesen Persónlichkeiten aus, deren er die /mgua und das :ngenium 
war. Wáhrend seines insgesamt fast fünfzehnjáhrigen Aufenthaltes auf 
Sardinien gründete Fulgentius eine Mónchsgemeinschaft mit einem eige- 
nen Skriptorium, welche wider Thrasamunds Absicht einen echten Resonanz- 
boden seiner Lehre darstellte.? Hier verfasste er verschiedene theologische 
Schriften, um die ihm gestellten Fragen (typisch ist der Fall der Briefe 15. 
und 17.) zu beantworten, wie die Vita berichtet.* 

2. Zur verbliebenen Korrespondenz des Fulgentius gehórt auch der 
Briefwechsel mit seinem Schüler Ferrandus, der nach Lapeyre aus den 
Jahren 523-527 datert. Der zweite Brief des Ferrandus an Fulgentius, der 
in der Ausgabe von ]. Fraipont? als epistula XIII erscheint, ist in der 
Handschriftentradition als Epistula de quinque quaestionibus bezeichnet? wegen 
des in fünf Punkte gegliederten Inhalts. Solche Punkte entsprechen den 
Fragen, die Ferrandus dem Meister unterbreitet:? 1. Utrum Trimias inse- 
parabilis propter unam. eamdemque naturam, operationem ac. uoluntatem, dici. debeat 
separabiles habere personas, an etiam in personis sii omnino separabilis praedwanda 
(13,2, 1f£); 2. Utrum Deus Dei Filius sicut dicitur natus, passus, mortuus, crucifixus; 
ua eus diuiilatem confirmare nos oporteat natam, passam, mortuam, crucifixam 
(13,2,14f£); 3. Utrum anima Christi susceptricts deitatis plenam habeat omnino. noti- 
&am (13,2,20£); 4. Daraus, daB die afrkanische Kirche pflegt, per lesum 
Christum Filium tuum Dominum nostrum, qui tecum uiuit et regnat in. unitate. Spiritus 


* Vgl. P. Siniscalco, Agostino, l'Africa e la Sardegna, L'Afnca romana. Atti del VI con- 
vegno di studio (Sassari 1989) 535-545; als etwas problematisch erweist sich L.M. Gastoni, 
Le reliquie di S. Agostino in Sardegna, ebd. 583-593. 

* Vita Fulg. 18 (PL 65,138). 

5 Vgl. E. Cau, Fulgenzio e la cultura scritta in Sardegna agli inizi del VI secolo, 
Sandalion 2 (1979) 221-229, bes. 223. 

5 Via Fulg 18. —— 

' G.G. Lapeyre, Vie de Saint Fulgence de Ruspe (Paris 1929) 330. 

8 J. Fraipont, Sancti Fulgentii episcopi Ruspensis opera (Turnhout 1968) 384-387 (CCL 91). 

3 Solch ein Titel kommt schon im Codex Parisinus lat. 2156 (Bibl. Nat.) aus dem 
10. Jh. vor. 

? Vgl. A. Isola (ed.), Fulgenzio di Ruspe. Le lettere (Roma 1999) 225-226. 
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sancti zu beten, kann man schleBen, dal nur der Sohn mit dem Vater 
herrscht? (13,2,34f£); 5. In der lukanischen Erzáhlung des Abendmahls wird 
von zwei verschiedenen Kelchen oder von einem zweimal angebotenen 
Kelch gesprochen? (13,2,42ff)). 

3. Der Teil, der uns interessiert, ist der Briefschluf. Ferrandus bittet 
hier Fulgentius um eine Kopie des Buches De regula uerae fidei! und eines 
jetzt verlorenen Briefes an einen gewissen Johannes Tharsensis episcopus, wo 
man über einen (vielleicht den maleficia ergebenen) Verbrecher diskuterte, 
der dem Richter nicht ausgeliefert werden sollte: 


Rogo etiam, ut librum de regula uerae fidei relegendum nobis iubeas destinari, et. efnstulam 
ad lohannem Tharsensem episcopum, ubi de malefico quodam iudii non tradendo memini 
plenissime disputatum (13,3,55-58). 


Was Johannes Tharsensis episcopus betrifft, meint A. Mandouze," der sich eine 
Konjektur von Fraipont" zu eigen macht, in der Handschriftenüberlieferung 
lhege hier eine Korruptel statt eines ursprünglichen 7hapsensis vor, da es 
sich um eine «siége dont l'appartenance à l'Afrique n'est pas certaine» 
handele. In der Tat war Thapsus der Name eines Stádtchens der Byzacena 
(heute Ras Dimas, in Tunesien) und obendrein der Bischofssitz des berühm- 
ten Vigilius, der am sogenannten Konzil von Karthago 484 teilnahm.'* 

Eine sorgfálüge Prüfung der Handschriften dürfte aber einer anderen 
und meines Erachtens trifügeren Interpretation aufmachen. Drei der fünf 
Handschriften, die den Brief des Ferrandus überhefern, d.h. U (10. Jh.), F 
(11. Jh.) und Y (13. Jh.),^ bieten iarsensem an, wogegen die áltesten, d.h. 
A (8. Jh.) und K (9. Jh.),'5 tarrensem haben. 


! Es handelt sich um die Schrift De fide ad Petrum: Fraipont CCL 91 A, 709-760. 

"7 A, Mandouze, Prosopographie de l'Afrique chrétienne (303-533). Prosopographie chrétienne 
du Bas-Empire | (Paris 1982) 608. 

!5 Fraipont, S. VII. 

* Über Vigilius von Thapsus vgl im allgemeinen M. Simonetti, Vigilio di Tapso, 
Dizwnario Patristico e di Ántichità Cristiane (Genova 1984) 3591f£; Mandouze, 1204f. Im 
Bischofslist des Konzils von Karthago erscheint Vigilius nicht als TAhapsensis, sondern als 
Thapsitanus; vgl. J.D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima collecto 7 (Nachdr. Graz 
1960-62), 1161. Das adjektiv von Thapsus ist also nicht Thapsensis, sondern Thapsitanus, 
was unsere These zu bestátigen scheint. 

'* U — Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 2156; F — Vaticanus Latinus 641; Y — Codex Alcobacensis 
CCVII (415), Lisboa, Bibl. Nac. 

'* A — Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 1796; K — Troyes, Bibl. Munic. 2405. 
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Von einem streng philologischen Gesichtspunkt aus versteht man nicht 
die Notwendigkeit, in den Text mit solch einer konjekturalen Berichtügung 
einzugreifen, zumal die durch beide àáltesten Handschriften überlieferte 
Lesart alle Voraussetzungen erfüllt, um aufgenommen zu werden." Die 
Vanante larrensis bezieht sich offensichthch auf TTharros, eine wohlbekannte 
und aus der phónizisch-punischen Zeit stammende Küstenstadt West- 
sardiniens,'? die hóchstwahrscheinlich schon im 6. Jahrhundert einen Bischofs- 
stuhl hatte. Das scheint durch einen am Ende der fünfziger Jahre ausge- 
grabenen altchristlichen Kultkomplex bestátigt zu sein. Dieser Komplex 
besteht aus einer ecclesia. cathedralis und einem Monumentalbaptisterium mit 
rechteckigem Plan, das aus 5. bzw. 6. Jh. datieren dürfte.'? In einer neuer- 
schienenen und wertvollen Arbeit denkt P.G. Spanu genauererweise, «che 
la diocesi con gli ambienti funzionali alla sede vescovile risalga all'estrema 
età vandalica, durante la permanenza dei presuli africani esiliati da Trasa- 
mondo in Sardegna nei primi decenni del VI secolo».?? 

In Anbetracht der Datierung des 13. Briefes aus den Jahren 523-527 
(die verlorene epistula ad Iohannem dauert selbstverstándlich aus einiger Zeit 
früher und lá8t sich wahrscheinlich auf den sardinischen Aufenthalt des 
Fulgentius zurückführen) darf man annehmen, dieser lohannes, dessen 
Bischofsstuhl nicht viel früher gestift worden sollte, hat die mafgebende 
Anwesenheit des Fulgentius genutzt, um ihm eine spezifische und konkrete 
Frage zu unterbreiten, d.h. ob ein bestimmter Verbrecher dem Richter 
auszuliefern war. Wir haben übrigens gesehen, daf) selbst die Vita Fulgentii 
berichtet?! wáhrend des sardinischen Exils und freilich auch nach seiner 
Heimkehr erteilte der Bischof von Ruspe Ratschláge all denjenigen, die 
ihm theologische Fragen und pastorale Probleme vorlegten. 

Es fehlen also auch keine geschichtlichen Beweise, um die durch die 
zwei áltesten Handschriften belegte Lesart zu verteidigen. Es ist auferdem 


7 Unabhàngig von dieser Arbeit ist Raimondo Zucca der Universitát Sassari in einem 
Aufsatz, der im Druck ist, zum selben Schluf gekommen. Bei ihm bedanke ich mich 
sehr dafür, daB er mir sein Manusknpt so freundlich gezeigt hat. 

!5 Zu dieser Stadt vgl. insbesondere P. Meloni, La Sardema romana (Sassari ?1990) 
286-29]. 

'? Vgl. dazu A. Boscolo, Su due fonti battesimali protocristiani della Sardegna, Archivio 
Stonco Sardo 27 (1961) 101-114, welcher für Tharros an einen chorepiscopus denkt; vgl. 
auch P. Testini, Il battistero di Tharros, Att del XIII Congresso di Storia dell'Architettura. 
Caglian, 6-12 aprile 1963 (Roma 1966) 191-199. 

*? P.G. Spanu, La Sardegna bizantina tra. VI e VII secolo (Oristano 1998) 83. 

" Via Fulg. 18 (PL 65,139) domus illa tunc. Caralitanae ciuitatis oraculum fuit. 
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bedeutungsvoll—ohne den Grundsatz recen&ores non. deteriores zu ignonieren—, 
die Handschriften, die tarsensem haben, sind zeitgenóssisch oder sogar spá- 
ter als der Untergang der Stadt und als die Bischofsstuhlverlegung von 
Tharros nach Oristano, die um 1070 vorfiel.? Die Vergessenheit von 
Tharros und vielleicht auch die biblische ruminat:o der Schreibermónche, 
denen Ortsnamen wie 7harsis und Tarsus vertraut waren, dürften die Kor- 
ruptel von Tf(AJarrensem in. T(A)arsensem^? herbeigeführt haben. 


Facoltà Teologica della Sardegna 
1-09129 Cagliari, via Sanjust 13 


7? Vgl R. Turtas, Siena della Chiesa :im Sardegna dalle origim al. Duemila (Roma. 1999) 
109, Anm. 36. 
7? Das Adjektv 7harsensis erscheint z.B. in Apg 9,11. 


MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR ON 
THE STRUCTURAL DYNAMICS OF REVELATION 


BY 


ADAM G. COOPER 


In the longest of Maximus' Ambigua addressed to his spiritual associate 
Bishop John of Cyzicus, we come across what has become in Maximian 
research a virtual locus classicus on the reciprocal relationship between divine 
incarnation and human deification: 


For [the Fathers] say that God and man are paradigms one of another: God 
is humanised to man through love for humankind to the extent that man, 
enabled through love, deifies himself to God; and man is caught up noeti- 
cally by God to what is unknown to the extent that he manifests God, who 
is invisible by nature, through the virtues.! 


Modern scholars have commented extensively on this disünctive (antum- 
quantum (tooo0tov—60cov) formula, noting its linguistüc roots in Gregory 
Nazianzen? and conceptual roots in Athanasius* and Irenaeus? In Maximus? 
spiritual theology it expresses with especial clarity the directness of the 
reciprocity between divine incarnation and human deification—most par- 
ticularly, it should be noted, in the specific context not of the historic 


! Amb.Io. 10 (PG 91.1113BC). Reading 16 &yvoctov with Polycarp Sherwood ('The 
Earlier Ambigua of Saint Maximus the Confessor and His Refutation of Origenism', 
Studia Anselmiana 36 (Rome: Herder, 1955), 144, fn 35) in place of 16 yvooxóv. In my 
translation of sources in this paper, I have freely consulted existing translations and 
amended them where I have considered it appropriate. 

? See, among others, Hans Urs von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie (Einsiedeln: Johannes- 
Verlag, 1961), 277-278; Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology 
of Maximus the Confessor (2nd edition, Chicago: Open Court, 1995), 31-32; Jean-Claude 
Larchet, La divinisation de l'homme selon saint Maxime le. Confesseur (Paris: Les Éditions du 
Cerf, 1996), 376-382. 

3 Or 29.19; 40.45. 

* De inc. 54. 

* Ad haer. 3.19.1. 


Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigiliae Christianae 55, 161-186 
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incarnation, but of the ascetic life of the Christian? The deification of the 
human person is directly proportionate to, and constituted by, the human- 
isation of the divine Word, who became incarnate historically in. Christ. 
Deificatnon takes place when the invisible God again takes on visible con- 
tours in the virtues, thereby becoming manifest in the world in an ongo- 
ing, escalaüng cycle of revelation. Love (&y&zn), which on the divine side 
is enacted in the form of qUuxvOponía,! constitutes the essential ingredient 
that makes this transformative, unifying, and revelatory process possible. 

But my primary interest in starüng with this passage is not so much to 
point out this reciprocity than to note its transformational, theophanous effect 
upon the human body——an effect suggested by the words immediately fol- 
lowing. Just prior to this passage, Maximus had described the spiritual 
diabasis of the soul from sense through reason up to mind, through 
which the saints become united *wholly' to God. Then in the words that 
follow, he makes passing reference to the impact of this process upon 'the 
nature of the body'. '[A]ccording to this philosophy,' he writes, 'the nature 
of the body is necessarily ennobled (sbyevibeva).^ The person 'caught up' 
(&práGeo8o1) in the process of deification becomes in the ordered totality 
of his corporeal human nature—a composite unity of mind (vobo), reason 
(Aoyocg) and sense (oic8noiw), an agent of divine manifestation. 

It is this necessarily corporeal character and locus of divine theophany, 
one paralleled in scripture and cosmos, that I shall endeavour to explore 
further in this essay. In doing so, I wish to draw attention to the 'struc- 
tural dynamics! of Maximus' account of revelation, that is, the overall shape 
of revelation as a progressive and interactive movement and the corre- 
sponding role of the symbolic and the sensible. This is a theme we encounter 
elsewhere in his euvre, most notably in the great anti-Origenist work, 
Ambiguum 7,? where, among other things, Maximus is at pains to demon- 


* Ep. 2 (PG 91.401ABJ; Amb.]o. 7 (PG 91.1084C); Amb.Io. 60 (PG 91.1385C); Amb. T1. 
3 (PG 91.1040CD). 

' [n her important study Eros Unveiled: Plato and the God of Low (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1994), Catherine Osborne has demonstrated convincingly the association of 
quAxvOponia as it is understood by Origen and Dionysius the Areopagite with God's 
love exercised in the economy of the incarnation (164-200). Already in Origen she 
detects the presence of an 'inverse symmetry! between human assimilation to God 
through love and God's love for humankind (182), one that is not unlike the reciproc- 
ity involved in the iantum-quantum idea of Maximus. 

$ Amb.lo. 10 (PG 91.1113C; see also PG 91.1116D). 

? PG 91.1068D-1101C. 
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strate that it is precisely wiühm the material structure and temporal con- 
üngencies of the cosmos that there can be discerned the providential and 
gracious presence of a good God. And while for illustrative purposes it will 
prove useful to draw upon insights from other material, especially the dis- 
cussion of the account of the Transfiguration in Ambiguum 10—which is 
for Maximus paradigmatic of the totality of God's economic engagement 
with creation—l shall confine myself largely to Maximus' early work, the 
Chapters on Theology and the Economy," for it consciously presents in pithy, 
accessible form the concentrated distllaton of subjects addressed in the 
longer treatises. 


I. Apophasis and. Kataphasis: the Structure of Revelation 


It seems prudent, when studying Maximus' Chapters on. Theology—a work 
whose literary genre apparently favours the random conglomeration of 
unrelated parts—to begin by assuming its integrity as a unit before analysing 
its individual parts. But having said this, I should like to attempt to iden- 
tify its primary theme by beginnning at its end. It is perhaps not so unusual 
to do so, since Maximus himself, adopting the Aristotelean teleological view 
of nature, habitually analysed the apparently endless diversity and chaotic 
randomness of the cosmos in terms of its ultimate unitive goal (telos)." And 
for all their theological, philosophical, and literary complexities, I would 
argue that these 200 diverse caf:iía are united in their goal to lead their 
monastic readership to a stance of reverent praise and adoration in the 
face of the acknowledged incomprehensibility of God. It is the final three 
chapters, whose lines are replete with images of vocal praise and sensual 
experience of God, that leads me to suspect as much. 

In 2.98, Maximus interprets the words of Psalm 101:1-2, 'I will sing 
and be wise in a blameless path when you come to me, as that praise 
and experience of the divine advent that come about through ascetic strug- 
gle and gnostic understanding. In 2.99, having noted the dual necessity of 
keeping God's commands through both positive action ('goodness') and 
negative ('remembrance of the divine judgements), Maximus introduces 
another Psalm verse, 'I will sing of your mercy and judgement, O Lord' (Psalm 


!? Canta theologica et oeconomica, hereon called the Chapters on. Theology and abbreviated 
as Th.Oec. The Greek text is Migne's reprint in Patrologia Graeca of F. Combefis' 1675 
edition (PG 90.1084-1173). 

! Amb.lo. 7 (PG 91.1072BO); Myst. 1-2. 
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100:1), 'so that gladdened by desire he may address God, and being muzzled 
by fear he may be well-tuned for song.'"? And finally in 2.100, the one 
who unites his body and soul through virtue and knowledge is said to 
become *'a lyre and flute and temple": 


A lyre, because he beautifully guards the harmony of the virtues; a flute, 
because through the divine visions he receives the Spirit's inspiration; and a 
temple since, by virtue of intellectual purity, he has become the Word's dwelling 
place. 


Following his revered master Gregory Nazianzen, Maximus here affirms 
that the proper way to speak of God is not with chit-chat and conjecture, 
but with reverence and praise. The psalter too, ends in praise, and there 
are echoes here of St Paul's doxology in Romans 11:33-36, for it is a sim- 
lar kind of contemplation of God's acts of judgement and salvation that 
elicits the final doxological response. With this consummate doxological 
image of desire (róBoc) tempered and rendered harmonious by fear (oófog),'* 
it would be tantalising to see Maximus' purpose throughout the Chapters 
on Theology as being somehow conditioned by his desire to engage his read- 
ership in a spiritual enterprise that leads not to a theological agnosticism 
where one finally has nothing to say of God, but to that heavenly é5ouoAóynoic 
that is the true /elos of the Christian life. If true, this would present a 
significant hermeneutical key for understanding Maximus' often-times rad- 
ical apophaticism. It would suggest that negative theology functions as a 
presupposition whose purpose is affirmation and praise. It would suggest 
that there is something positive, substantial, even corporeal that belongs in 
an epistemological and ascetical schema often more well-known for nega- 
üon and an almost iconoclastic suspicion of corporeality. 

But that is not how the Chapiers on. Theology begin. Turning back now 
to the opening chapters, we are confronted at the outset by a series of ten 


'?7 In his translation, Berthold, I believe, misses the sense of the contrast in this pas- 
sage between the effects of ró8oc and qófoc (Maximus Confessor: Selected Writings (Classics 
of Western Spirituality, New York: Paulist Press, 1985), 170). IIó8og gives rise to inti- 
macy and confidence; qópoc, in effecting silence and retreat, does not so much *furnish 
a mouth' than 'silence the mouth." 

'" Greg. Naz. Or. 27.1-5; 28.1-5. In Q.Thal. 55, Maximus allows conjecture only if 
it leads to one of two possibilities: praise and thanks, or reverent silence (CCSG 22, 
481.26-483.36). 

^ [IóBoc and góoc are a favourite pair for Maximus that in unconfused union form 
the necessary characteristics of true love. See, for example, the opening paragraph of 
Or.Dom. (CCSG 23, 27.8-28.29). 
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paragraphs of a strongly apophatic, philosophical character. Here Maximus 
furnishes an outline of the key assertions of a theological epistemology con- 
dit&ioned by negation (àróoacic), thereby setting out the dominant themes 
he develops throughout the work: 


God 1s one, without beginning, incomprehensible, possessing in his totality the 
full power of being, fully excluding the notion of time and quality in that he 
is inaccessible to all and not discernible by any being on the basis of any nat- 
ural representation. 

God is in himself (insofar as it is possible for us to know) neither begin- 
ning, nor middle, nor end, nor absolutely anything that is thought of as com- 
i after him by nature; for he is unlimited, unmoved, and infinite. in. that 
he is infinitely beyond every essence, power, and act. 


As scholars have recognised since von Balthasar's analysis of the Chapters 
on Theology in his Kosmische Liturgie, * these opening ten chapters form a unit 
containing Maximus' forceful refutation of Origenist metaphysics, couched 
in the apophatc terminology of the two Gregories'" and Pseudo-Dionysius.'* 
With God as he is in himself, both ontological definitions and epistemo- 
logical lines of enquiry fall short: the God who is beyond being is by 
definition also beyond knowing. Classic tnads such as beginning—middle— 
end, or essence—power—energy, adapted from Aristotelean metaphysics, are 
ruled out as inadequate ways of speaking of God, who transcends all tem- 
poral, kinetic, and spatial categories. 

We may be tempted by the complexity of the subject matter and the 
technicality of the vocabulary to think that we are dealing only with a 
rather abstract series of propositions on divine ontology and epistemology. 
Yet we cannot go beyond the first ten chapters without noting several fea- 
tures that pertain to our enquiry. First there is the use at the very end of 
the unit of Romans 11:36, 'from him and through him and to him are 
all things, an affirmation which in its immediate setting suggests the inher- 
ently doxological goal of negative theology. One can speak of God as begin- 
ning, middle, and end—not in that he suffers (n&oxov) them in himself, 
but in that he effects (£vepyóv) them in the things that have being. 'He is 


I5. Th.Oec. 1.1-2. 

!6. Kosmische Liturgie, 482-643. Also Sherwood, "The Earlier Ambigua of Saint Maximus 
the Confessor and His Refutation of Origenism', 106-109. 

" Greg. Naz., Or. 28.3, 6, 9, 11, 17, 38; Greg. Nyss. Contra Eunom. 2.61, 105, 130, 
142, 192; De vita Moysis 2.158, 162, 163, 180, 188. 

5 De divinis nominibus (DN) 1 (PG 3.588A; 588C); Ep. 1 (PG 3.1065A); Ep. 2 (PG 
3.1068A-10694). 
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beginning as creator, middle as provider, and end as final boundary, for 
as it says, "from him, and through him, and to him are all things.""'? The 
doxological formula substantiates a theological affirmation. 

What allows Maximus to affirm something of the God who transcends 
all positive affirmation? We must remember that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with, and indeed, directly utilising the theological apophaticism 
anticipated by the Cappadocians,? and expressed unequivocally in Dionysius: 


His transcendent darkness remains hidden from all light and concealed from 
all knowledge. Someone beholding God and understanding what he saw has 
not actually seen God himself but rather something of his which has being 
and which is knowable. For he himself utterly transcends mind and being. 
He is completely unknown and non-existent. He exists beyond being and is 


known beyond the mind.? 


The answer to our question surely hes in pointing out that only when 
Maximus has fully deuzd the possibility of any natural means of access to 
knowledge of God on the one hand, and the inherent limitations of that 
believing brought about by the contemplation of the logo? in creation on 
the other, 1s he able to introduce the possibility of faith. which, as a divine 
gift, gains access to the unknowable God in a way that far transcends all 
natural faculties:;?^ 


It is said that all beings are objects of knowledge because they bear the demon- 
strable principles of their knowledge. God, however, is called the unknown, 
and among all knowable things he is believed only 'to be'. That is why no 
knowable object can compare in any way with him. 


I5 Th.Oec. 1.10; Rom 11:36a. 

?' "This statement comes with the qualification that the presence of apophaticism in 
the Cappadocians, particularly Gregory of Nyssa, ought not to be underestimated. See 
Robert Brightman, 'Apophatic Theology and Divine Infinity in St. Gregory of Nyssa.' 
Greek. Orthodox Theological Review 18 (1973), 97-114. One may also consider the rise of 
anchoritic monasticism in the 4th century a kind of dramatic parallel of the increasing 
emergence of a Christian consciousness that theology-as-prayer is properly articulated 
and lived out only within the tension—-eschatologically oriented—created by negation 
and affirmation. See further Kallistos Ware, "The Way of the Ascetics: Positive or 
Negative?" in Vincent L. Wimbush and Richard Valantasis (eds.), Asceticism (New York, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 3-15. 

"?! Ep. | (PG 3.1065AB). 

* Von Balthasar observes that Maximus' high estimation of riori; in these chapters 
is demonstrable in that he calls it 'authentic knowledge' (&AmBj; vocis), going beyond 
Dionysius' conception of faith as that which revolves around knowledge of all things 
(Kosmische Liturgie, 605-606). 
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The knowledge of beings includes naturally, in view of demonstration, knowl- 
edge of their own principles which naturally circumscribe them in a definition. 
But God, through the principles in beings, is believed only 'to be'. He gives 
to the godly a proper confession and faith which are clearer than every demon- 
stration. For faith is a true knowledge which bears the undemonstrated prin- 
ciples, since it is the concrete actuality (0nóoxacic) of realities that are beyond 
mind and reason.? 


Viewed then within its wider setting in the Chapters on Theology, the excla- 
mation from Romans 11:36 does more than simply connect doxology with 
xat&gacic. It is only on the basis of faith—which as the first step in the 
Pauline triad leads through hope to its perfection in love?*—that one can 
and indeed must speak of God within the limitations of human speech. 
God's inscrutability leads to confession and praise. Afophasis and kataphasis 
are two sides of the same coin.^ 

This fact is further demonstrated by way of a second observation made 
by George Berthold when he noted the almost creedal form of this open- 
ing section in its use of the confession *God is one'.? Later we find the 
exact repetition of this phrase in a passage that qualifies the strong apopha- 
ticism of 1.1-10 with an overtly trinitarian confession." Has Maximus in 
this second semi-creedal formulation again abandoned the primacy of the 
via negativa? Given the deliberate placement of the paragraph that follows, 
it would appear that he wants to hold both affirmation and negation 
together in inseparable unity: 


Every concept involves those who think and what is thought, subject and 
object. But God is neither of those who think nor of what is thought for he 
is beyond them. Otherwise he would be limited if as a thinker he stood in 
need of the relationship to what was thought or as an object of thought he 
would naturally lapse to the level of subject thinking through a relationship. 
Thus there remains only the rejoinder that God is neither of those things that con- 
cele, nor of those things that are conceived, bul is beyond [all] these things."* 


? Th.Oec. 1.8-9. Cf. Hebrews 11:1. 

* See Ep. 2 (PG 91.396BC). 

^^ On this point, it is interesting to note the use of Romans 11:33-36 in Dionysius 
(DAN 1.2; 4.9; 7.1; Ep. 5). God's unknowability is an attribute worthy of praise. 

?€ "The Cappadocian Roots of Maximus the Confessor, in Felix Heinzer and Christoph 
Schónborn (eds.), Acies du Symposium sur Maxime le. Confesseur. Fribourg, 2-5 septembre. 1980 
(Éditions Universitaires Fribourg Suisse, 1982), 55. 

? Th.Oec. 2.1. See further, "The Cappadocian Roots', 55-56. 

?? Th.Oec. 2.2. 
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What we seem to be encountering at the beginning of both sets of 100 
chapters is a paradoxical dialecüc between affirmation and negation, one 
that itself reflects the interplay and inherent connection between theologia 
and economia. ? Human reason stands before God speechless, for he is beyond 
all knowing and speculation. He is neither subject or object, and therefore 
not only is he beyond human scrutiny as object, but also beyond the sta- 
tus of subject as one who addresses and acts upon humans as objects. The 
impact of this utter ineffability of God extends even to the super-human 
creatures, including the angels, and completely excludes any mediated acces- 
sibiity in the form of emanation. As Maximus asserts in a later passage, 
"Ihe knowledge of [God] in himself, both in essence (oboíoa) and person 
(oroctacig), remains inaccessible to all angels and humans alike: he is 
unknown to anyone by any means.'? 

This primary epistemological impasse confronts the would-be contem- 
plative with shocking force. Negative theology is discovered to be a spir- 
itual experience rather than an epistemological method.?' It is Maximus' 
intention to bring that experience about in his readers, for the sententiae 
form of the Chapters on Theology 1s essentially interactive and. performative 
in nature, designed in structure and use not so much to provide philo- 
sophical data, as to lead to transfiguring engagement with the God hid- 
den in 4Zheologia and revealed in economia. It is the paradoxical reciprocity 
between denial of God's knowability on the one hand, and affirmation of 
his knowability through faith on the other that Maximus commends as the 


? Andrew Louth refers to the same dynamic at work in his analysis of the Mystagogia 
and Ambiguum 10: "The movement between apophatic and kataphatic is not a matter 
of a dialectic between two kinds of human logic in speaking of God; rather, it is a 
movement between God's own hidden life and his engagement with his creation... .' 
(Wisdom of the Byzantine Church: Evagnos of Pontos and Maximos the Confessor ( Jill Raitt (ed.), 
1997 Paine Lectures in Religion, Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri), 42. While 
I concur with Ysabel De Andia who argues that, in contrast to Dionysius, Maximus 
posits a far more christocentric relation between negative and affirmative theology, the- 
ologia and economia ("Transfiguranon et Théologie Négative Chez Maxime le Confesseur 
et Denys L'Aréopagite', in Ysabel de Andia (ed.), Denys l'Aréopagite et sa. Postérité en. Orient 
et en. Occident, Actes du. Colloque. International. Paris, 21-24 septembre 1994 (Paris: Institut 
d'Études Augustiniennes), 309), I feel that her contrasts are drawn rather too sharply. 

9$ Th.Oe«. 2.76. 

? Pierre Hadot draws a similar conclusion for Greek philosophy in general when he 
says that *it is mystical experience that founds negative theology, not the reverse. Quoted 
by Arnold I. Davidson in Arnold I. Davidson (ed.) and Michael Chase (trans.), Philosophy 
as a Way of Life (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1995), 29. 
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basic structure of divine revelation, and thus the presupposition of all true 
ascetic transformation. Yet it is not only the start, as we have seen, but 
also the way. As Berthold puts it, *. .. the revelation of God as Trinity is 
one which both reduces the human mind to apophatüc silence and calls it 
to a life of divine intimacy.'? It seems that Maximus wants his readers to 
understand the ascetic life as a continual movement of increasing illumi- 
nation in union with, and in praise of the economic trinity, by means of 
negation, disillusionment, and unknowing. 

So far we have traced the outline of a structure of revelation in Maximus' 
Chapters on. Theology that closely conforms to the pattern of divine descent 
and ascent by way of affirmation and negation in the Areopagite. Maximus 
envisages the ascetic life in terms of an ongoing engagement between these 
paradoxes of negation and affirmation, of a theological unknowing and an 
economic knowing, of ignorance and faith, of silence and praise. Between 
these poles we discern a basic pattern of thinking, and, more than that, a 
pattern of the human (non)experience of the divine. This in turn leads us 
to ask how this pattern works itself out in the Christian life. The Chapters 
on Theology outline a basic structure of revelation. But where and how does 
this two-way structure intersect corporeal human existence? What does it 
look like? What are its *corporeal contours'—that is, its modes and media? 
In answering this question, we come now to qualify more carefully the 
place and function of corporeality within a revelatory framework charac- 
terised by negation and affirmation. 


2. Revelaton as Interactwe Process 


Perhaps the best place to start for an understanding of how revelation 
works out in human experience is not with Maximus at all, but with 
Dionysius the Areopagite. In Dionysius we have already encountered a 
mult-dimensional understanding of revelation built around the twin dox- 
ological actions of affirmation and negation. Dionysius calls it the *double 
way' of sacred revelation. To these ways there correspond a number of 
elements, largely expressed in categories borrowed from Neoplatonism: 
procession and return, descent and ascent, diffusion and union. But far 
from forming a dry, metaphysical system, these categories are employed 
to describe a pedagogical process that has its ini&ative and power in the 
benevolence of God: 


*? "The Cappadocian Roots', 58. 
55 De caelesti hierarchia (CH) 2.3. 
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Many scripture writers will tell you that the divinity is not only invisible and 
incomprehensible, but also *unsearchable and inscrutable', since there is not 
a trace for anyone who would reach through into the hidden depths of this 
infinity. And yet, on the other hand, the Good is not absolutely incommuni- 
cable to everything. By itself it generously reveals a firm, transcendent beam, 
granting enlightenments proportionate to each being, and thereby draws sacred 
minds upward to its permitted contemplation, to participation and to the state 
of becoming like it. What happens to those that rightly and properly make 
this effort is this. They do not venture toward an impossibly daring sight of 
God, one beyond what is duly granted them. Nor do they go tumbling down- 
ward where their own natural inclinations would take them. No. Instead they 
are raised firmly and unswervingly upward in the direction of the ray which 
enlightens them. With a love matching the illuminations granted them, they 
take flight, reverently, wisely, in all holiness.^* 


This paragraph directs us toward a conception of revelation as an inter- 
active dialectic that heads towards the re-unification of both divine and 
human subjects. Inherent to this dialectic is the paradoxical nature of rev- 
elation. God reveals himself by hiding himself, and in hiding himself, he 
is known. In this sense, we can never speak of revelation without also 
speaking of concealment.? 

Turning to Maximus, we find similar aspects present in his thought. We 
have already observed the dynamism inherent in the dialectic of affirma- 
tion and negation with its accompanying paradox of revelation and con- 
cealment. Both give shape to a progressive movement of the Logos that 
proceeds downwards and outwards into creation, draws creation into its 
movement through man, and then culminates in return towards the unity 
of the Godhead. It is a movement from unity to diversity and back to 
unity; from simplicity to complexity back to simplicity. ^ Yet it becomes 
clear in Maximus that, in opposition to the equilibrium implied in the 
Origenist pristine and final states, the final dynamic state of unity and sim- 
plicity is quite different from the first, for restored and deified human 
nature contains within itself the healed, reconciled fragments of creation, 
united to God in infinite, perpetual progress.?' 








* DN 1.2 (trans. by Colm Luibheid, in Colm Luibheid and Paul Rorem, Pseudo- 
Dionysius: The Complete Works Classics of Western Spirituality (New York: Paulist press, 
1987), 50). 

* See Dionysius CH 2.2; Ep. 3; Maximus Amb.TÀ. 5 (PG 91.1049A). 

** This theme is expounded upon at length in 4mb.Jo. 10 (PG 91.1177B-1180A) in 
which Maximus draws upon the Aristotelean categories of expansion (ÓwxotoÀmn) and 
contraction (cvotoÀT) to describe a movement in being from universals, to particulars, 
and back to universals. 

? Amb.lo. 7 (PG 91.1089B); 41 (PG 91.1304D-1305B); Ep. 2 (PG 91.404D). See 
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Creation then can be seen, on the basis of its penetration by the Logos, 
to be a central and crucial entity in this revelatory movement. It is pre- 
cisely as, or because material creation is 'caught up' as an object of poten- 
tia union with the Logos that its role as a medium of divine revelation 
becomes possible.?? 'That which the Logos penetrates in order to unify with 
himself necessarily becomes an agent of the revelatory process. Creation 
constitutes the 'stuff' of revelation, and therefore we must add, of conceal- 
ment. lo those without eyes to see, creation hides God. To this 1s con- 
nected, on equal par, Maximus' understanding of scripture. Creation and 
scripture—the natural and historical laws—are symbolised for Maximus by 
the shining garments of the transfigured Christ, rendered transparent to 
the purified vision of the three apostles.? Paul Blowers has convincingly 
demonstrated this in his study of Quaestiones ad Thalassium, concluding 
that Maximus 'envisions creation and scripture as objecüve economies of 
divine revelation that stand in a perfect analogous relation to the Logos- 
Revealer."" Yet Maximus does not extend to creation a lesser role than 
scripture in the revelatory structure. Ás he asserts in Ambiguum 10, *the two 
laws—both the natural law and the written law—are of equal honour and 
teach the same things; neither is greater or less than the other.'*' Or as 
Blowers has it, fnature and history are equal poles that complement one 
another eschatologically.' 

Since the unknowability of God forms the basic presupposition of the- 
ological knowledge, by which we mean not simply knowledge that God is, 
but the knowledge of faith that leads to union with him, then the initia- 
tive and sustaining power of the revelatory process must reside in God. If 
the fallen human mind has no access to knowledge of God, then it is 
entirely dependent upon God's self-revelation for its knowledge and appre- 
hension of him. But God's point of access to the human mind, if we can 
speak this way, 1s not direct—at least not 1n the first instance. As we have 
shown above, the revelatory movement of the Logos is mediated via cre- 
ated, sensible realiües: nature and history. 


further Paul Plass, 'Moving Rest in Maximus the Confessor', Classica et Mediaevalia 35 
(1984), 177-190; Paul M. Blowers, 'Maximus the Confessor, Gregory of Nyssa, and the 
Concept of "Perpetual Progress"', Vigiliae Christianae 46 (1992), 151-171. 

* (God's great works and providence, evident in creation, function as mirrors of divine . 
goodness, wisdom, and power. See Car. 1.96. 

9 Amb.le. 10 (PG 91.1128A-D). 

9) Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus the Confessor: An. Investigation of the Quaestiones 
ad Thalassium, (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1991), 102. 

*! Amb.Io. 10 (PG 91.1128D). 


** Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy, 102. 
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The following passage speaks of revelation in terms of divine action: 
condescension, lifüng up, and illumination. That comes as no surprise. But 
in view of what we have said, it is the tactlity of this encounter that is 
worthy of note: 


The soul would never be able to reach out and attain to the knowledge of 
God, unless God himself, having drawn near to it, touch (&vntoi) it by conde- 
scension and lead it up to himself, for the human mind has no such power 
to ascend, to apprehend any divine illumination as it were, unless God himself 
draw it up—as [far as] the human mind is able to be drawn up—and [him- 
self] illumine it with divine brightness." 


Here again we detect the familiar movement of divine descent and human 
ascent, which constitutes the basic structure of revelation. Primary is the 
necessity of God's condescension (cvyxatópacig), whereby *God himself" 
comes near and 'touches' the soul. The reference is deliberately incarna- 
tonal, yet it is expressed here not as a historically distant event, but as 
an intimate encounter in the flesh and blood life of a member of the 
Chrisian community. Through this touch, God leads the soul back up 
(&véyew) to himself—its true source and goal. The use of the word &v&yetv 
in this context is to be noted, as it often occurs in Dionysius coupled with 
'return' (£motpoqf)), and plays an important role in the Areopagite's under- 
standing of the human ascent to God by means of the symbolic revela- 
tory media. 

To summarise, the fulfillment of revelation as a process is the result of 
a progressive, and dynamic engagement between the Logos as the source 
and agent of illumination and the receptive human mind in ordered har- 
mony within the context of the economies of creation and scripture. The 
initial point of contact between divine and human subjects is sensible, medi- 
ate, and diverse. The final state of union to which the process leads is 
intelligible, immediate, and simple. 


3. The Incarnation and the Apprehension of Revelation 


We come now to consider more specifically the place of the incarnate 
Logos in this scheme. It is in Maximus' meditations on the synoptic account 
of the Transfiguration that we can trace most clearly his dialectical theol- 


55 TA.Oe«. 1.31. 
* See further Paul Rorem, Biblical and Liturgical. Symbols within. the. Pseudo- Dionysian 
Synthesis (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984), 99-105. 
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ogy of revelation at work. The following secüon from Ambiguum 10 demon- 
strates his thinking on the event." 


While I do not wish to appear to any more long-winded than is necessary, 
I think that there appears to us yet another great and divine mystery from 
[this account of] the divine Transfiguration, more radiant than what I have 
said before. I think that the divine-fitting drama (tà Oeonperf] 6papuotovpynpato) 
enacted upon the mountain of Transfiguration mystically demonstrates (oqn- 
yeio8a) the two universal modes of theology.*5 


Maximus does not at this point mention the Logos. It seems that his aim 
is initially to provide an outline of the structure of revelation that serves 
to instruct his readers into the proper way of apprehending the mystery 
of Christ. The two *modes' are already famihar to us. First he sets out the 
way of negation, which paradoxically 'affirms' (kxaxoqóoxew) and *amplifies' 
(ceuvovew) the divine transcendence: '[First there is] the antecedent and 
simple and uncaused, which through singular and total negation truly 
affirms the divine, and which through speechlessness necessarly amplifies 
its transcendence.' Then follows the way of affirmation, in which we dis- 
cern the necessary place of the corporeal and symbolic: '['Then there 1s] 
that which follows this and is composite, which through affirmation mag- 
nificently sketches out [the divine] from those things that are caused.' His 
conclusion affirms the integrity of both apophatic and kataphatic theology 
as a bi-unitive. whole: 'By these, as far as it 1s humanly possible, the over- 
arching knowledge about God and the divine things leads us through the 
symbols suitably adapted to us to both these modes [of theology].'** 


*5 [t should be noted that by supplementing Maximus' treatment of the Transfiguration 
in the Chapters on. Theology with this examination of Ambizuum 10, I am aware of the 
danger of conflaüng two quite disünct expressions of thought in Maximus on the role 
of Christ in revelation. Polycarp Sherwood has dated the two works as nearly con- 
temporaneous (the earlier 4mbigua c. 628-30; Chapters of Theology c. 630-34; see 'An 
Annotated Date-List of the Works of Maximus the Confessor, Studia Anselmiana. 30 
(Rome: Herder, 1952), 31-35). Nevertheless, it is in Ambiguum 10, far more definitively 
than in the Chapters on. Theology, that Maximus asserts the centrality of the incarnate 
Logos as the focal paradigm and means of a universal divine revelation, to the extent 
that, as Andrew Louth indicates, 'in the Incarnate One, all the forms of God's revela- 
tion are summed up and become comprehensible. (Maximus the Confessor (London and 
New York: Routledge, 1996), 71.) 

*€ Amb.lIo. 10 (PG 91.1165B). 

9 Amb.lo. 10 (PG 91.1165B). 

*5 Amb.lo. 10 (PG 91.1165BC). 
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Using terminology that is frequently repeated in his other discussions on 
the Transfiguraton, Maximus goes on to speak of the didactic and educa- 
tive nature of knowledge gained through material symbols." We have come 
across this pedagogical aspect of revelation with Dionysius in the previous 
section. Far from being a peripheral issue, the pedagogical character and 
purpose of revelation could be said to constitute a dominant motif. We 
detect this fact as Maximus applies this two-fold dialectical structure of 
revelation, pedagogically conceived, to Christ: 


Let us consider whether in each of the above-mentioned modes the symbol 
is appropriately and wisely constituted according to that divine Transfiguration 
of the Lord. For he accepted to be created in form like us without change, 
and through his immeasurable love for humankind (qiAavOponia) to become 
the type and symbol of himself, and from himself symbolically to exemplify 
himself, and through his appearing to lead the whole creation to himself [in 
his] invisible and complete hiddenness. And while he remains quite unknown 
in his hidden, secret place beyond all things, unable to be known or under- 
stood by any being in any way whatsoever, out of his love for humankind 
(pguAavOponoc) he grants to human beings intimations of himself in the man- 
ifest divine works (1àg Ogovpyiac) performed through the flesh.*?? 


In the Chapters on Theology, we recognise the same scheme at work. As the 
qUAvOponxoc," the Logos initially gives himself to people according to their 
limited, sense-oriented means of apprehension. Thus Maximus says that 
the 'first encounter' (xpótq rpooBoAQ4) with the Logos is with his flesh— 
with his incarnate, veiled form." The reference occurs within a rather pro- 
found series of chapters that meditate upon the contrast between the Lord's 
presence and absence experienced respectively as 'face to face! vision and 
vision 'as in a mirror' (1 Corinthians 13:12)? Maximus considers each of 
these categories in connection with the progression from the active to the 
contemplative life. 


The Lord is sometimes absent, sometimes present. He is absent in terms of 
face to face vision; he 1s present in terms of vision in a mirror and in enigmas. 


*? [Ioióeoetv. with its cognates dominates the educative vocabulary in Maximus' exe- 
gesis of scripture. See, for example, Am5.Jo. 10 (PG 91.1128A; 1160D-11614A). Significantly, 
the verbs xoi6ebetw and Ói5&oketv are often juxtaposed with, and therefore appear to 
occupy an equivalent semantic field to verbs of demonstration and visual manifestation 
(Geixvupi, émipoivouot, oonyéoua). 

* Amb.lo. 10 (PG 91.1165D-11684A). 

9 Th.Oec. 2.56. See also Q.Thal. 48 (PG 90.433B). 

* Th.Oe«. 2.60. 

53 TÀh.Oec. 2.57-61. 
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To the active person, the Lord is present through the virtues, but absent to 
him who takes no account of the reason of virtue. ÀÁnd again, to the contem- 
plative he is present through the true knowledge of the things that are, but 
absent to him who somehow misses it.* 


The apprehension of the Lord, even by dim reflection, is conditioned by 
the spiritual state and progress of the subject. The manifestation of the 
Logos is not univocal. It is, crassly put, personally tailored according to 
the receptivity of the human party in such a way as to advance them from 
knowledge of the Logos' flesh to knowledge of his 'glory'.^ 

Ás one ascends the progressive steps of the spiritual life from letter to 
spirit, from words to the Word, and, given the context, we can add from 
praxis? to theoria, one moves from dependence upon material symbols to a 
more direct apprehension of the subject they disclose. Indeed, 'the saints, 
that is, the characters and writers of scripture, represent the highest way 
of apprehending divine knowledge when it is said of them that 'they do 
not acquire the blessed knowledge of God only by sense and appearances 
and forms, using letters and syllables, which lead to mistakes and bafflement 
over the judgement of the truth, but solely by the mind, rendered most 
pure and released from all material mists.'? 

In following Maximus' distinctions between various levels or stages in 
the revelatory process, we must keep in mind the integrative unity between 
the two realms of praxis and theoria, a unity Maximus repeatedly asserts 
over against an unhealthy preoccupation with one to the exclusion of the 
other. In 2.37-39 for instance, Maximus makes a point he demon- 
strates more fully elsewhere, namely, the essential co-inherence of the 
ascetic and contemplative dimensions of the spiritual life.?? He links them 


^ Th.Oec. 2.57-58. 

5$ Th.Oec. 2.61. 

*5 By the term fraxis, Maximus invariably has in mind ascetic struggle in its Palestinian 
and Byzantine monastic forms. Following Evagrius the primary term is rpaxtu. 

? Amb.Io. 10 (PG 91.1160B). 

** Amb.Io. 10 (PG 91.1145ABJ; A4mà.Io. 57 (PG 91.1380D-1381B); Q.7hal. 3 (CCSG 7, 
95.17-22); Q.Thal. 58 (PG 90.596A): 'In my view, practice (xpàEw) and contemplation 
(0ccpia) mutually cohere with each other, and the one is never separated from the 
other; on the contrary, practice shows forth through conduct the knowledge derived 
from contemplation, while contemplation, no less than reason, fortifies itself with the 
virtue derived from practice.' (trans. by Paul M. Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual. Pedagogy, 
134.) 

?» "This principle surfaces repeatedly in the Chapters on Theology. See, for instance, 1.98; 
2.32; 2.37; 2.40; 2.51; 2.64; 2.74; 2.80; 2.87. 
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respectively with the two epistemological categories of kataphasis and apopha- 
515, which in turn are aspects of the self-manifestation of the Word in the 
flesh on the one hand, and the iransitus from the Word-made-flesh to the 
spiritual Word in its pre-incarnate form on the other: 


In the active life, the Word—becoming thick by means of the virtues— becomes 
flesh. Whereas in the contemplative life—becoming lean by spiritual thoughts, 
it becomes what it was in the beginning: God the Word. 

He makes the Word flesh who engages in the ethical teaching of the Word 
through more elementary examples and words in view of the corresponding 
potential of the hearers; and again, he makes the Word spirit who expounds 
mystical theology through sublime visions. 

He who makes theological affirmations kataphatically makes the Word 
flesh—having nothing other than what can be seen or felt in order to know 
God as cause. But he who makes theological negations apophatically makes 
the Word spirit, as in the beginning he was God and was with God—having 
absolutely nothing of what can be known, [yet] knowing well the unknowable. 


At the same time, there remains an ordered tension between the two dimen- 
sions of fraxis/ theoria, flesh/spirit, kataphaticism/apophaticism, and in the 
two chapters that follow, Maximus warns against a carnal sensuality sev- 
ered from its proper /axis.? Both dimensions are seen to exist in a natural 
harmony only within a dynamic order of priorty in which praxis is sub- 
ordinate to theoria, affirmation to negation, the sensible to the spiritual. This 
order has as its paradigm the historical descent and return of the divine 
Word, in which 1s manifest the salvific nature of the movement from 
affirmation to negation towards teleological unity. 

The clear 4heological priority of &eoria over praxis also seems to have its 
basis in the thought that /hzoria is the realm towards which praxis naturally 
heads.*' In other words, the relation between the two dimensions, as with 
the relation between letter and spirit in Scrpture and sensible and insen- 
sible in creation, is viewed eschatologically.9 'This perspective is shaped by 


9 Th.Oec. 2.41-42. 

5! While thoroughly conditioned by eschatological considerations, this priority is not 
to be thought of in chronological and temporal terms. Rather it may be seen as an 
extension of an ontological priorty in Platonism of the spiritual and simple over the 
material and composite. See the important comments of Cornelia J. De Vogel in her 
essay 'Platonism and Christianity: a Mere Antagonism or a Profound Common Ground?', 
Vigiliae Christianae 39 (1985), 25-26. 

5? 'This is not at all dissimilar to the Pauline distinction between the outer/visible 
and inner/invisible life in 2 Corinthians 4:16-18, the first of which is temporal, the lat- 
ter of which is eternal, though already apprehended under the form of tribulation. 
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the nature of the incarnation of the Logos himself, discussed in the first 
paragraph below, and by the nature of its apprehension, discussed in the 
second: 


The Word of God is called flesh not only as having become incarnate, but 
in the manner of being understood simply as God the Word "in the begin- 
ning with God' the Father, where, possessing both clear and naked forms of 
the truth about all things, he does not contain parables or riddles or have 
need of allegorical stories. When he becomes present to people who are unable 
to apprehend naked thoughts with naked intelligence, he *becomes flesh" by 
presenting himself through the multiplicity of stories and riddles and parables 
and dark sayings. For in the first encounter (kotà tiv npétnv zpooBoAnv), 
our mind does not apprehend the naked Word, but the Word incarnate, 
indeed, in a multiplicity of verbal forms, for while he is Word by nature, he 
is flesh to the sight. The result is that the multitude (oi zoAAoi) think they 
see 'flesh' and not the Word, even though he truly is the Word. For the inner 
meaning of Scripture (0 vobg tfjg l'paqrig) is not what appears to the multi- 
tude, but something contrary to appearance (Étepov mapa to 6oxoQv). For the 
Word 'becomes flesh' through each individual word. 

The beginning of human discipleship towards devotion generates the move- 
ment towards flesh. For in the first encounter (tijv xpotnv xpooBoAnv) towards 
godliness we associate with the letter, but not the spirit. But gradually pro- 
gressing in the spirit, cutting down the thickness of the words by more refined 
contemplations, we come to be purely in the pure Christ, as far as humanly 
possible. Then we can say with the Apostle, 'And if we have known Christ 
according to the flesh, we no longer know him', clearly meaning that due to 
the simple encounter with the Logos apart from the veils of the mind, we 
advance from knowing the Logos of 'flesh' to knowing his 'glory' as the only 
begotten from the Father. 


In typical Platonic fashion, Maximus distinguishes between true vision and 
the illusion of /ot pollo. 'True vision sees through externalites presented by 
the riddles and verbal forms of scripture to the 'naked Word' enclosed in 
them. The "inner meaning! or fmind"** of scripture is *contrary to appear- 
ances'. Here we see the double-entendre of the incarnation noted earlier: 
the Word is concealed in revelation, and revealed in concealment.9 The 
initial vision of individual words of scripture or the flesh of Christ presents 
only those material and sensible forms with which the naked Word has 
wrapped himself, not the Word himself. This is not simply an act of 'hide 


55 Th.Oec. 2.60-61. 

* In. 7TA.O«. 2.60 the term is vooc; elsewhere Maximus also uses Aóyoc, Oecopío, 
cKonóc. 

55 See esp. Amb.Io. 10 (PG 91.1129A-1129C). 
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and seek' on his part, but the means by which he renders himself acces- 
sible to those who are unable to apprehend naked vont&à with their naked 
vobc. It 1s also the means by which he protects from defilement by the 
impure the mysterious sanctity of the content of revelation.* But the driv- 
ing force behind each action is love, salvifically directed. 

The passages studied here have made clear what could be called the 
notion of *proportionate revelation.' Maximus is simply reflecting the basic 
patrisüc consensus reaching back to Origen, and ultimately, to the scrip- 
tures, that divine gifts are distributed proportionately to each believer in 
a measure commensurate to their spiritual state. But followers of Christ 
are not simply neutral recipients of a proportionate revelation tailored to 
their spiritual or intellectual capacities. The divine gift—whether it be spo- 
ken of as faith, vision, grace, adoption—must be acted upon, put to work, 
exercised, guarded and preserved. At one point we find Maximus tracing 
the necessary movement from Christ's crucifxion through the tomb to res- 
urrection. These events of the triduum are re-lived existentially in the 
ascetic progress of the saints. In a mysterious way, Christians hold in their 
hands the power either to crucify or to raise Christ, depending on the 
level of their progression in the spiritual life from fraxis to theoria.* This is 
not to conclude that revelation is simply what one makes of it. Continual 
and progressive passage from flesh to spirit, from praxis to theoria 1s a. both 
a moral and theological imperative in response to and in co-operation with 
the divine initiative. 

One final example of the unified yet necessarily progressive nature of 
the anagogical process of apprehension at work is in order. Here Maximus 
begins by stating the problem in a way that suggests his solutions will head 
along trinitarian, or at least binitarian lines: 


As long we continue to see the Word of God embodied by means of riddles 
in the letter of holy Scripture, we have not beheld noetically the incorporeal 
and simple and singular and only Father as in the incorporeal and simple 


*5 "This is a dominant motif in Dionysius. See, for example, CH 2.2. 

59' Contra Celsum 1.72: *For the divine voice is such that it is heard only by those 
whom the speaker wishes to hear it. ... Ànd since when God speaks He does not want 
His voice to be audible to all, à man who has superior hearing hears God, whereas a 
man who has become hard of hearing in his soul does not perceive that God is speak- 
ing. (trans. by Henry Chadwick, Origen Contra Celsum (Cambridge: University Press, 
1953), 121-122.) Also, on seeing/knowing God only by means of revelation and divine 
grace, see Contra Celsum VII. 42-44. 

$88 TÀ.Oec. 2.27-30; 1.54; 1.59-67. Cf. Hebrews 6:6. 
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and singular and only Son, as in the passage, 'he who has seen me has seen 
the Father, and, 'I am in the Father and the Father is in me.'? 


What, concretely, does it mean to 'see the Word of God embodied by 
means of riddles in the letter of holy scripture'? Maximus is clearly address- 
ing an interpretive error, but the context suggests that its basic manifes- 
tation lies in the realm of the spiritual life. Over-preoccupation with praxis 
to the exclusion of theoria is evidence of a literalistic reading of scripture 
and the subsequent misapprehension of the Word disclosed and hidden 
there. Yet Maximus does not propose to do away with the letter of scrip- 
ture, nor its correlatives: praxis and the flesh of Christ. To be sure, accord- 
ing to the principle of the incarnation, they constitute and remain the 
essential first step in the human ascent to God. He continues: 


Therefore, the need for further understanding is such that we must first pass 
through the veils of the letters that surround the Word, and thereby with a 
naked mind behold the pure Word himself as he exists in himself—as the 
one who clearly shows forth the Father in himself—as far as humanly possi- 
ble. It is necessary for him who piously seeks after God not to hold fast to 
the letter, lest he unwittingly take words about God in place of God, that is, 
in place of the Word—precariously being content with the words of Scripture, 
while the Word escapes the mind through holding fast to the garments, all 
the while thinking it has the incorporeal Word. And like the Egyptian woman 
who took hold not of Joseph, but of his clothes, those who remain in the 
beauty alone of visible phenomena unwittingly worship in the manner of the 
ancients the creation instead of the Creator."? 


It is appropriate at this point to try to summarise the main points of this 
section. The examples from Maximus elucidated above demonstrate the 
function of the pedagogical program of the Logos whereby he adapts him- 
self to human beings at a level conducive to their intellectual (spiritual) 
capacities." As we have seen, this is also where the human subject's involve- 
ment in the revelatory movement begins. If the involvement of the Logos 
is characterised by fedagogy, the involvement of the human person is char- 


e ThOe. 2.73. 

7 Th.Oec. 2.73. The incident from Genesis 39:12 is utilised in a similar context in 
Amb.Io. 10 (PG 91.1129A-1133A). There the discussion revolves around the relation 
between divine revela&on and concealment through corresponding means: creation, 
the words of holy scripture, the flesh of Christ, and his garments on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. These means are precisely that: means that are inseparable from, but 
not to be equated with, the content hidden and manifest in them. 

" 'This thought is developed at length in a passage in 4mb.Jce. 10 (PG 91.1129A- 
1133A). 
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acterised by anagogy. By means of anagogy, one progresses from this 'fleshly' 
encounter with the Logos, which is not actually (finally) the Logos at all 
but with that which veils and covers his naked, pure form, and moves in 
stages of progressive disillusionment to the apprehension of the Logos as 
he is in his glorified form, as God, and as he was 'with God' before the 
creation of the world." This movement is evident in a number of para- 
digms, all given definitive shape in the incarnation. They include the move- 
ment from the letter (pfjuaroa) or flesh (c&p&) of scripture to its spirit, or 
meaning (Aóyoc), or mind (voog); the movement from the active life to the 
contemplative;? from attention to the human and sensible to the divine 
and insensible;'^ verbal discourse to wordless contemplation;? from being 
beginners to being perfect. These anagogical movements also find a par- 
allel in the historical movement from Old Testament to New Testament. 
Yet it is always a case of holding these dimensions together. Just as one 
never 'graduates' from ascetic struggle so that it no longer plays any part 
in the contemplative life, so one is never able to do without the Word 
made flesh, the letter of scripture, the cross and tomb. These, of course, 
are not the final (teleological) reality: they veil or conceal what is finally 
only made manifest in the Spirit, in the meaning of scripture, in the res- 
urrection and ascension, and in the final consummation. The latter are 
hidden in and under the former as under types and symbols. Yet they 
remain with the naked, glorified Logos, just as Moses and Elijah remain 
alongside Jesus in his transfiguration." 

As we have been studying the movement from apprehending the Word 
in the "flesh" to knowing him in his 'glory', it has been possible also to 
detect lines suggesting answers to the question concerning the final goal 
or aim of revelation. We shall now explore this further. 


n john 1:1. 

75 Th.Oec. 1.99. 

" ThONn. 2.18. 

7 Th.Oe. 1.83. 

755 [t is worth adding in this connection the observation of L-H. Dalmais that '[e]n 
préférant la dialectique préparation-réalisation à l'antithése figure-réalité, Maxime se 
donne le double avantage de nouer plus fortement l'unité de sa synthése en y intro- 
duisant explicitement la dimension de la durée, et de réserver une place au devenir à 
l'inténeur de la nouvelle Alliance.' (La Manifestation du Logos dans L'Homme et dans 
L'Église: Typologie anthropologique et typologie ecclésiale d'aprés Qu.Thal. 60 et la 
Mystagogie, in Heinzer and Schónborn, Maximus Confessor: Actes du. Symposium sur Maxime 
le Confesseur, 21. 'This is to be seen in congruity with the unification in Maximus of an 
historical-eschatological and a metaphysical interpretive framework. 

7 Th.Oec. 2.14. 
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4. Theologia and Doxologia: The Goal of Revelation 


We began the first chapter of this essay by investigating the doxological 
character of theological (non)knowledge of the transcendent God. Now 
towards the end we return to that theme, following the structure of reve- 
lation marked for us by Maximus' own theological vision. In the previous 
section we have seen how, in a series of chapters that have already formed 
the object of some attention," Maximus deals with the interrelated move- 
ments from fraxis to theoria, from letter to spirit, from flesh to glory, from 
partial to full vision. 

In 2.18, a passage noted for its roots in Origen,? Maximus presents 
a summary of the spiritual anabasis to God. Taking as his starting point 
the Pauline phrases 'from strength to strength' and 'from glory to glory 
(2 Corinthians 3:18), Maximus likens the necessity of lifting one's soul and 
mind in prayer from human to divine realities to the necessity of contin- 
ual progress (npoxorf) in the practice of the virtues, advancement (énavóBacic) 
in the spiritual knowledge of contemplation, and fransferral (uevá Boot)? 
from the letter of scripture to the spirit. 'In this way,' he says, 


the mind will be able to follow the One who 'passed through the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God' (Hebrews 4:14), who is everywhere and who has passed 
through (61AnAv06t1) all things in the economy on our behalf, so that fol- 
lowing him, we also may pass through (O1£A8cpev) all things with him, and 
may come to be with him (xpóg ao10v),' if, that is, we perceive him not 
according to the limitations of his economic condescension, but according to 
the majestic splendour of his natural infinitude.?" 


78 Th.Oec. 2.73-78. 

75 De princ. 2.11.6; see von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturge, 561. 

9? [In connection with this passage or ascent of the soul/mind to God (see also Th. Oe. 
2.77), Blowers (Exegesis and Spintual Pedagogy, 96-97) notes the prevalence of compounds 
of the verb -Baivo (&va-, &1a-, ueta-, &xava-). He advances the conjecture that Maximus 
uses these terms 'because they can convey for him both a sense of transcendence—àin keep- 
ing with the need to "pass over," or to "ascend beyond," sensible objects and the pas- 
sions which they can spark—and yet also the crucial sense of continuity, namely, the 
necessity of first "passing through" or "penetraüng" sensible objects en route to the 
intelligible or spiritual truth that inheres, by grace, in those sensible things." 

9! The use of the preposition xpóg by the Fathers when speaking of location and 
movement with respect to God, often reflects its very deliberate use in John's gospel 
(e.g. John 1:1-2; 14:11) where it signifies the unique and close proximity of the Word/Son 
with God the Father, and human participation in that proximity. 

82 * |, £&v ye voüpuev aotóv, o0 Kkatü tijv opikpórnta tfjg oixovopixfjg cvyxataoa- 
G£G, GAJux xat tijv ueyaAeiotrnta tfjg pucikfjg dopictiac.' 
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The proximity indicated by the preposition zpóg indicates a participation 
in the Son of God that brings the human subject, by grace, into that same 
relation with the Father enjoyed by the Son himself by nature. The inti- 
macy is of a communal kind, ecclesial as well as binitarian. Having shown 
how in the descent and ascent of the Logos the whole destiny of man was 
typified,? Maximus speaks of humankind's final destiny with him before 
the Father, where *God will be *in the assembly of the gods" that is, of 
those who are saved, standing in their midst and apportioning there the 
ranks of blessedness without any spatial distance separating him from the 
worthy.'** 

It is the inherently trinitarian character of revelation, and especially 
the revelation of the Son in the flesh, that shapes Maximus' understand- 
ing of the need to advance through the flesh of the incarnate Word to lay 
hold of the naked Word himself. For the whole Spirit and the whole Father 
are substantially united with the Word. The incarnation is a trinitarian 
event. Repeatedly in the Chapters on Theology and elsewhere we come across 
the phrase 'the Word/the Son of the Father? 'The bodily manifestation of 
the Word-Son has as its ultimate object the revelation of the Father, who 
is 'by nature completely inseparable from the whole of his Word.'** In 
apprehending the Word, a person receives, or better, is received by the 
complete holy Trinity. It is not finally the vision of the glory of the Son 
to which the worthy attain, but the vision of the glory of the Father—in 
the Son—through the Spirit." 

lhis never detracts from Maximus' strongly christocentric and essen- 
üally incarnational vision. In fact, it strengthens it, for there can be no 


5. Th.Oec. 2.24. 

^ Th.Oec. 2.25. 

55 Th.Oec. 2.71. On the fundamentally trinitarian shape of revelation, see further Lars 
Thunberg, Man and the Cosmos: The Vision of St Maximus the Confessor (New York: Crestwood, 
1985), 32; Felix Heinzer, 'L'Explication Trinitaire de L'Économie chez Maxime le 
Confesseur', in Heinzer and Schónborn, Maximus Confessor. Actes du Symposium, 161-162. 

$5» See also Q.Thal. 60 (PG 90.624B-D); Or.Dom. (CCSG 23, 31.87-97). The Father 
approves (eb6oxkóv) the incarnation; the Son personally effects it (aotovpyüv); the Spirit 
co-operates in it (cuvepyüv). Compare Greg. Naz. Or 28.1. 

9' See, for example, 77.0«. 2.21; 2.25; 2.71. 

9 Th.Oec. 2.71. Also TA. Occ. 2.22: 'Just as our human word which proceeds naturally 
from the mind is the messenger of the secret movements of the mind, so does the Word 
of God—who knows the Father by essence, as Word knows the Mind which has begot- 
ten it (since no created being can approach the Father without him)—reveal the Father 
whom he knows." 

" TO. 2:75. 
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vision of the Father except in the incarnate Son. But there are different 
levels of apprehension of the divine Word that appear to be conditioned 
by the corresponding level of knowledge of the inner meaning and salvific 
purpose of the incarnation. That is why, argues Maximus, the divine apos- 
tle Paul knew only 'in part', whereas the great evangelist John saw the 
glory of the only-begotten Son of the Father.? Paul's partial knowledge 1s 
the knowledge of the Word through his activities; John, it seems, pierces 
through the visible flesh of the Word and beholds the hidden yet revealed 
Aoyog and oxomóc of the incarnation, that is, its specifically and inherently 
salvific (91  nu&c) dimension, viewed from an eschatological perspective. 'T'his 
dimension has as its ultimate author and source not the Son, but the 
Father. It is the Father's glory which the only-begotten has made known. 
It is God's ueyaAn BovAn of which his Word is 6 &yyeXoc.?! In the overall 
fulfilment of that plan through the incarnation lies the accomplishment of 
our deifying adoption as sons of God.? 

A parallel series of passages in which Maximus comments on the bib- 
lical phrases 'from strength to strength' and 'from glory to glory! occurs 
towards the end of the treatise. It is most significant that this treatment 
takes place within a trinitarian framework, and concludes with an explicit 
vision of what Maximus calls the pvotuc] 8o&oAoyío, the eschatological 
culmination of the spiritual pilgrimage from strength to strength' and 'glory 
to glory. The passage (uexóBoocic), progress (xpoxomij), and ascent (&véaoic) 
to this blessed state of proximity to God the Father through the flesh of 
his Word is marked by ever increasing joy and thanksgiving. It is indeed 
paradoxical that in the face of such a mysterium tremendum, what is elsewhere 
imaged in terms of 'the formless, immaterial, and incorporeal state' of the 
darkness of the holy of holies,?* is here presented in terms of the positive 
image of vocal, communal, jubilant doxology. To be sure, only when he 
has passed beyond the sensible and entered into the darkness of immedi- 
acy does Moses 'begin to adore God.'* 


9) TA. Our. 2.70. 

9! Th.Oec. 2.22-23. The christological titles of Isaiah 9:6 are attributed to the &yyeAog 
uey&Àng BovARng of Isaiah 9:5 (LXX). The ueyaAn BovAn of God is discussed at length 
in Q.TAal. 60 (CCSG 22, 73.5-75.48). 

Th.Oec. 2.21, 24-25. 

95 Th.Oe«. 2.77-78. 

9 Th.Oec. 1.83-85. 

95 Th.Oec. 1.83-84. The passage bears apparent affinity with Gregory of Nyssa's com- 
mentary on Exodus 20:21: 'For leaving behind everything that is observed, not only 


E 
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Despite the fact that the final elos of the worthy into the house of God 
is characterised by this state of adoration and rejoicing, there is nothing 
staüc about it. Indeed, Maximus is sensitive to the problems posed by the 
Ongenist doctrine of 'satiety'. But his solution to the problem is subtle and 
profound. It is given in 2.88: 


Some seek to know what will be the state of those judged worthy of perfec- 
ton in the kingdom of God, whether there will be progress and change or 
a settled state of sameness; and how one should think of bodies and souls. 
To this one might conjecture an answer by using the example of bodily life 
where there is a twofold reason for food: for both the growth and sustenance 
of those who are fed. For until we reach the perfection of bodily stature we 
are fed for growth; but when the body achieves the measure of its increase 
it is no longer fed for growth but for sustenance. In the same way there is 
a twofold reason for food for the soul. For while it is growing it is fed with 
virtues and contemplations until it no longer passes through all its stages and 
arrives at the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. At this point it 
leaves off making progress in increase and growth through various means and 
is fed directly (in à way which surpasses the mind and thus growth as well) 
a form of incorruptible food to sustain the Godlike perfection given to it and 
to manifest the infinite splendours of this food. 


Ihe passage from the need for growth to the need for sustenance paral- 
lels the passage from mediate to immediate knowledge of God.* In the 
words that follow, Maximus draws out the implications of the soul's imme- 
diate consumption of incorruptible food. Here we find present the main 
features of what we discovered at the beginning of this essay in the locus 
classicus from Ambiguum 10. In particular, there is the same reciprocal cor- 
respondence between divine revelation and human deification, with the 
attendant corporeal implications: 


When [the soul] receives through this food eternal blessedness indwelling in 
it, it becomes a god through the participation of divine grace, itself having 
left off all activines of mind and sense, and through itself having laid to rest 


what sense comprehends but also what the intelligence thinks it sees, it keeps on pen- 
etrating deeper until by the intelligence's yearning for understanding it gains access to 
the invisible and the incomprehensible, and there it sees God. TAis is the true knowledge 
of what 1s sought; this is the seeing that consists in mot seeing, because that which is sought tran- 
scends all knowledge, being separated on all sides by incomprehensibility as by a. kind of darkness. 
(De vila Moysis 2.163, emphasis added; trans. from Abraham ]. Malherbe and Everett 
Ferguson, Gregory of Nyssa: The Life of Moses, Classics of Western Spirituality (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1978.) 

* "The Lord's Prayer teaches that the soul's true and heavenly food is the Bread of 
Life, the Word of God. Or.Dem. (CCSG 23, 59.560-63.631). See also TA.Oec. 2.56. 
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the natural activites of the body, which has been joined together with the 
soul in its own [ie., the body's] corresponding participation of deificatnon. The 
result is that God alone is made manifest (paiveoOo:) through the soul and 
the body, their natural characteristics being overwhelmed by the transcendence 
of glory. 


Once again we find a paradox at work. Just as there can only be adora- 
ton and praise in the formless state of darkness and unknowing, so the 
body can only become a medium for divine manifestation when it has 
been transformed and transcended in the passage from sensible to intelh- 
gible means of apprehension. The qvoixà yvopiopata refer not to those 
marks that are proper to human nature by virtue of creation, but to the 
characterisüc features of empirical life bordered by mortality and pene- 
trated by corruption: sexual reproduction, passionate attachment, corrup- 
üon, and death.? The body is not left out of participation with God and 
the deification of the soul. Rather, it is caught up and transfigured by the 
superabundant glory of the God in whom it participates in tandem with 
the soul? 

In the union of these disanct but integral elements—body and soul, sen- 
sible and inteliigible—we have come full circle. For the same paradox 1s 
at work here that we have discerned in the mysterious unity, yet distinc- 
üon between apophasis and kataphasis, between theologia and. economia, between 
theoria and praxis, between spirit and letter, between Word and words. It 
is no surprise, then, that scholars have recognised in Maximus' theologi 
cal system, to use Blowers' words, an 'instinct' toward unity in diversity. 
On that note, let me then defer to his more sublime description of a theme 
that has become apparent in this study in the Chapters in. Theology in par- 
ticular, and in Maximus' theology in general: 


[Maximus] exegesis only manifests further his underlying vision of the healthy 
and thoroughly profitable diversity of material symbols in scripture and cre- 
ation. The value of those symbols lies not in their sheer reducibility to one 
unifying spiritual logos in a timeless moment of contemplation. Maximus envi- 
sions the Logos-Christ, himself the final revealer of the comprehensive logos 
of all things, working precisely through the diversity of symbolic meanings in 
scripture and creation that are ever illuminating the practical, contemplative, 


? "Th.Oec. 2.88: *... vuemÜévtov atv tfj oxepBoAfi tfjg 6ó5nc, tüv quoixüv yvopic- 
uáov.* 

*' Myst, 24; Or.Dom. (CCSG 23, 50.401; 66.697), 

? Maximus develops this further in a specifically christological context in Am.Jo. 42 
(PG 91.1336A). 
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and mystagogical aspects of the monk's spiritual diabasis. Set in the context 
of Maximus' ongoing criticism of radical intellectualism in the Byzantine 
monastic tradition, authentic revelation is a process not of extreme spiritual- 
ization but of a íransfiguration in which material realities disclose their created 
fullness xatà Xpictóv.'? 


University of Durham 


Abbey House, Palace Green, Durham DH1 3RS, England 


'" Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy, 254-255. 


UN COMPLÉMENT DE L'ASCETICON 
COPTE DE L'ABBÉ ISAÍE 


PAR 


YOUHANNA NESSIM YOUSSEF 


L'Abbeé Isaie est un moine égyptien; on lui attribue plusieurs ceuvres 
spirituels.! La collection alphabétique des Apophtegmata Patrum Grecs ne 
citent que onze piéces tandis que la collecnon systematique inclue en tout 
47 piéces attribuées à Isaie de Scété.? M. Antoine Guillaumont a égale- 
ment édité ses paroles d'aprés les fragments des deux manuscrits Coptes? 
Sahidiques du X* et du XF siécles.* C'est avec raison que le Pére Joseph- 
Marie Sauget, en éditant les fragments de l'Asceticon de l'Abbé Isaie de 
Scété du Vatican arabe 71, a déclaré: 


Si en copte on n'a retrouvé jusqu'à présent que des fragments sahidiques 
provenant pour la plupart de deux manuscrits du X* et XT' siécles et originaires 
du Deir-el-Abiad, il y a tout lieu de penser qu'également en cette langue cir- 
cula une collection compléte des ceuvres de ce moine palestino-Egyptien.? 


Afin de compléter le dossier de ce moine nous donnons ici bas un texte 
attribué à Isaie l'anachoréte, qui nous a été transmis par la chaine 
Bohairique sur les Evangiles.? Ce texte explique le verset de Matthieu 5:25. 


' Cf. L. Regnault, "Isaie de Scété ou de Gaza," Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 7, 1971, col. 
2083-2095. R. Aubert, "Isaie de Scété" Dictionnaire d'Histoire el de. Géographie. Ecclesiastique 
Fasc. 150, Paris 1995, col. 120-124. Pour sa bibliographie cf. CPG 5555, 5556. 

* Cf. J. C. Guy, Recherches sur la. tradition. Grecque. des Apophthegmata Patrum, (7. Subsidia 
Hagiographica 36) ?éd., Bruxelles 1984, p. 183-184. 

* Pour une description détaillée des deux manuscrits cf. A. Guillaumont, "La recen- 
sion Copte de l'Asceticon de l'Abbé Isaie" Coptc Studies in. Honor of Walter Ewing Crum, 
The Byzantine Institute, Boston 1950, p. 49-60. 

* A. Guillaumont, L'Asceticon Copte de l'Abbé Isaie, Bibliotheque d'Etudes Coptes V, Le Caire 
1956, p. ix. 

* J.-M. Sauget, "Les fragments de l'Asceticon de l'abbé Isaie de Scété du Vatican 
arabe 71" Oriens Chnshanus 48, 1964, p. 235-259 et en particulier p. 235. 

* Pour une comparaison avec les chaines Grecques cf. R. Devreesse, "Les chaines 
éxégétiques Grecques" Dictionnaire de la. Bible —Supplément, éd. L. Pirot, Paris 1928, col. 
1084-1233, et en particulier col. 1171, 1189, 1224 oà Isaie est mentionné. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigiliae Christianae 55, 187-190 
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Le manuscrit, daté de l'an 888 A.D., vient de la bibliothéque du Monastére 
el-Souriani de Wadi n'Natrün mais qui était précédemment la propriété 
du Monastére de Saint Macaire./ Il est actuellement au Brizsh Library Or. 
68129 


HC&I&àC IL. H2.XOpITHC FI. HTIAIKOC OY t ATJUDpAI JI€ TEQCY HHAJCIC 
UK 2€ OyYnH €KKeàet HXOAECA €HHETEDE TERCYHHAICIC He.2;OTO Y 
HMé&K 9OCOM €KXH 2D€HM IIàIKOCAOC MEAAC AHITOTE HTEKQUAT €250C 
QITEHM OY AETAJIECOHTOC OY O9 HTECDXDKQ H'ÓDpHI PH'OHTH ITà. AE€ &OITIOR 
2€H niegooYy nT€ JlJQàJl HTECTHIK €TOT«4 ATIKDpITHC AJAHI OY O9. HTE 
VHUKpITHC THIK ATUQYTIEDpETHC &.AHH 250) AJAOC T, 25€ IERI €605 
AJAÀY UIMTEKT TCEDOAH nTEBI €T€ TO&AH ATUEnNEO TE. 


Isaie l'anachoréte, "L'accusateur donc de l'homme est sa conscience. Soit, donc, 
comprehesif vite avec ceux que ta conscencee te dira, tant que tu es avec elle 
dans ce monde afi que tu ne la foules par l'insensibilité et qu'elle brule en toi. 
Et puis aprés, au jour du jugement, elle te livrera au main du vrai ( juste) juge, 
et le juge te donnera au serviteur, Amen je te le dis; tu ne sortiras pas de là 
que tu n'aies rendu jusqu'au dernier sou? qui est la fin de l'Eternité."? 


Notre texte est plus développé que le texte correspond en Grec ou en 
Syriaque du Logos 11/99. 

Il est curieux que notre texte utilise pour "conscience" CY HHAJICIC, à 
deux reprises, or le professeur Draguet s'était prononcé pour une origine 
Copte du texte avec le terme A€eY€."? La traduction arabe de la chaine 
sur l'évangile de Matthieu utülise le mot , L3. — "Sens", ce qui ne peut 
pas représenter le terme suggéré par le professeur Draguet." 

Le vocabulaire Copto-Grec qui se trouve également dans la recension 
grecque est pour la plupart présent dans le texte biblique, à savoir: 
AàNMTIAIKOC AHTIIOTE à.NECOHTOC KpITHC QHTIEDpETHC. D'autre part, 


' Pour la bibliothéque de Saint Macaire cf H. Evelyn White, 7/4 Monasteries of the 
Wadin .Natrun Part I, New York 1926, p. xxiu-xli, L. Stórk, Aoptsche Handschnflen 2, 
Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland XX/2, Stuttgart 1995, 
p. 52-98. 

* B. Layton, Catalogue of Coptic Literary Manuscripts in the. British Library Acquired. Since the 
ear 1906, 'The Briüsh Library, London 1987, N?249, p. 389-394. 

? Matthieu 5:26. 

? P. de Lagarde, Catenae in Evangelia Aegyptiaca quae supersunt, Gottingae 1886, *édition 
Osnabrück 1971, p. 10:9-16. 

" R. Draguet, Les cing recensions de l'Ascéticon Syriaque d'Abba Isaie, CSCO 293, Syri 122, 
Louvain 1968, p. 195-196. 

7 Draguet, op.cit,, p. 46*-47*. 

! cf. F. J. Caubet Iturbe, La Cadena Arabe del Evangelio de San Mateo (— Studi e Testi 
254) Città del Vaticano 1969, p. 50-51. Id., La Cadena Arabe del Evangelio de San Mateo 
(7 Studi e Testi 255) Città del Vaticano 1970, p. 58 note 2,3. 
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nous rencontrons d'autres termes qui n'ont pas de paralléle à savoir: KOC- 


OC [Tà. A€ AOITION. 


Le professeur R. Draguet avait donc raison en ce qui concerne le texte 
biblique car notre texte est trés proche du Nouveau Testament Copte, 
mais dans ce cas précis la version Bohairique'^ est plus proche du texte 
d'Isaie que la version Sahidique," comme le montre le tableau suivant: 


Isaie de Scété!5 


Ré&nHTIAIKOC OYTI 
ATUDGA TEE 

TEqCY HHAICIC UKOTU 
A€ OYM €KKAA T 
MX()AEA €MHETEpE 
TEKCY HHAICIC 
MÓJSOTOY MàK 


QOCONM €KXH D€HM 

Jl.  HOCAOC 

ME€A.C AHITOTE 
MTEKQ(UAJ 

€2&0C 9IJTETM OYAETA.- 
HME€C eHTOC OY O9 HHTECp- 
(KQ HMÓpHI HÓHTH ITà. 
A€ MOITIOM Den Fijeg- 
OOY HTE IIJ9aàJI MHTEC- 
THIK €TOT«4 AIUADITHC 
AAHI OY OQ HTE TUHRDI- 
THC THIK JAJUQYTIEepe- 
THC &JAHI T2580) AJAOC 
HK SEC nHNERI €EBOA 
nTe8 


Matthieu Bohairique 


UU €HKo- CTIEKDAH- 
TIAIKOC HXQAEA QUOC 
€JXH MEAAK 9I 
JUADIT AHITOTE TE 


THIH €TJUHDpITHC OY OQ 
HTE€ IURDITHIC THJIH 
Enio YTIHDpeTHC OYOo9 
MCEQITK ETLIUJTEKO 
PVAHI CFASO) JAMAOC FIL 
Z€ HMHERI €GON AA Y 
Ul TEM T PHTSDOH HTEBI 


Matthieu Sahidique 


UKOJ(E G€ €KOY (QXDJAAE 
AJAOH ETIETAIQATI 
TUAAGK 0T OYOGETTH 


€H9OCOH €HIJOOTI 


MAN 9I TEJOHI 
AHITOTE 


MTE€ JIET2sIQ!.JI. FLAJAALK 
T&à&&K E€TOOT«4 AILpeq- 
T2g&àn" nT€ npeq-Toan 
T&&H €TOOTX« ATI Y TLH- 
peTHC HCEHOZ&K EJIE- 
IU TERO QÀJAHTI 2S0 
JAAOC HO 2S€ HMIEREI 
€BOÀ 9A JIAOQ CTAAO.Y 
WA TH AIIQAE HKOA- 
p&nTYc 


^ G. Horner, 77e Coptc Version of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect, Vol. I, Oxford 
1898 *édition, Osnabrück 1969, p. 30. 
'5 G. Horner, 7he Coptc Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect, Vol. I, Oxford 
1911 ?édition, Osnabrück 1969, p. 36. 
!5 Les mots soulignés sont communs dans les autres versions. 
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De ce que nous avons exposé, nous pouvons conclure que le texte inserré 
dans la chaine exégetique Copte peut bien étre attribué à Isaie de Scété. 
I] est vraisemblable qu'une collection Copte Bohairique de l'Asceticon 
d'Isaie existait en plus de ce qui est connue de la version Sahidique." 

Cette note confirme en partie les théses des regrettés professeurs J.-M. 
Sauget et R. Draguet. 


P.O. Box 91 
East Doncaster 
VIC 3109 
AUSTRALIA 


"U Ce qui est logiquement plausible puisque Isaie est par définition un habitant de 
la Basse-Egypte (Scété). 


DIE KIRCHENVATER IN OECUMENIUS? SCHOLIA 
IN IOHANNEM CHRYSOSTOMUM 


VON 


MARC DE GROOTE 


Seit der Edition seiner Schoha in lohannem Chrysostomum (CPG. 7472) 
und der kürzlich erschienenen Ausgabe seines Commentarius in Apocalypsin 
(CPG 7470Y sind hinfort die beiden authentischen Werke des Oecumenius 
(6. Jh.) dem Leser vollstándig zugánglich. Die Lektüre beider Schriften 
weist eine frappante Kenntnis des Autors von der Literatur der Kirchenváter 
auf. Manchmal zitiert er aus ihrem (Euvre oder spielt darauf an. Der 
Wichügkeit solcher Zitate und Anspielungen halber, die seit K. Staab aufer 
allem Zweifel steht,* liste ich in der untenstehenden Tabelle alphabetisch 
geordnet alle Kirchenváter auf, die von Oecumenius in seinen Scholien zu 
Johannes Chrysostomus benutzt wurden. 


! K. Staab, Pauluskommentare aus der gnechischen. Kirche. aus. Katenenhandschrifien. gesammelt 
und herausgegeben, Münster 1933, S. X XXVII-XL und 423-469. In diesem Werk wurde 
(S. XXCXVII-X XXVIII) überzeugend nachgewiesen, dass Oecumenius, der seit Donatus' 
Edition einer Katene zu den paulinischen Briefen (CPG C 165) aus dem Jahre 1532 
jahrhundertelang zu den gróften Paulus-Exegeten gezáhlt wurde, in Wirklichkeit nur 
der Autor einiger erklárenden Noten gewesen ist, die nicht zu den paulinischen Briefen 
an sich gehóren, sondern von ihm als Glossen einem Paulus-Kommentar, den er ge- 
rade kopierte, hinzugefügt wurden, nàmlich den Homilien des Johannes Chrysostomus 
über die paulinischen Briefen (CPG 4427-4440). 

? M. De Groote, Oecumenii. Commentarius in. Apocalypsin, Traditio Exegetica Graeca 8, 
Lovanii 1999, 

! Cf. K. Staab, o.c, S. XXXIX; M. De Groote, o.c, S. 326-336; id., Die Quaestio 
Oecumeniana, SE7G 36 (1996), S. 104. 

* K. Staab, Lc: Solche Zitate sind uns wertvoller als seine eigene Paulusexegese. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigihae Chnstianae 55, 191-200 
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l. Athanasius Alex. 
In I Cor. 6,15-18 


Koi to &ytov 'AUavaciou Éctt xpóc tobtoi Graci epymveto £v tQ ITepi oeuvoo 
yópov (435,9-10: "Neben all diesem gibt es auch von dem heiligen Athanasius 
eine Erklárung in seinem Werk De venerandis nuptüs") 

Vielleicht Hinweis auf eine Homilie, die uns nicht mehr erhalten ist.? 


2. Basilius Caesar. 
In Il Thess. 3,5 


'O uaxàpiog BaciXes £v toic IIpóg 'ApquAóyiv toto onpetobtat, Ott t rveópor 
eUxetot o HaAoc (458,10-11: "Der selige Basilius notiert dies in seiner Schrift 
Ad Amphilochium, weil Paulus zu dem Geist betet") 

— De sfnntu sancto (CPG. 2839) XXI (8 52): EUpopev toivov xapà ti &noctóAo: 
**O 6€ Kópioc xateuOOvoa ouv tà xapótac elc ti)v &y&nnv toO Oc00 koi eic tiv 
bxopoviiv 100 Xpitoo onep tv OAtyeov." Tic 6 xatevObvov Kópioc eic ti]v 100 
OsoQ dydmnv xai eig trjv onép t&v ÜOAtyeov 100 Xpuotob bropoviiv; 'Anoxpi- 
vácOocav fiv oi 16 TIvebuo xotaóovAobpevor. Ette yàp repi 100 Os09 xoi ITlatpóc 
6 AóYyoc, n&àvtac &v eipnto: 'O 66 Kópioc oj& xateuOOvoa eic ti)v £atoO deydammv 
eite tepi toO Yiob, rpoo£xevto üv eig tijv £avtoO boropoviv. Zntettooav obv 1i 
&otiv GÀAÀo npóconov, 0 1j npoonyopig 100 Kupiov tu&o8o: &Euwv.$ 


In I Tim. 5,24-25 


'O 6€ ye uax&pioc BactAewg oUtoc ftipufveucev, &c ob0£v toO xegaAotou npóc 
Xx£potoviav ovvtetvovtog (459,21-22: "Der selige Basilius hat es so ausgelegt, 
dass nichts in diesem Kapitel in die Richtung einer Auserwáhlung weist") 
Locus non repertus. 


? So id., o.c, S. 435 app. crit. 9/10. 

* Ed. B. Pruche, Basile de Césarée. Sur le Saint-Esprit. Introduction, texte, traduc- 
tion et notes. Deuxiéme édition entiérement refondue, SChr 17bis, Paris 1968, S. 432,10- 
20: "Wir fanden also bei dem Apostel: *Der Herr richte euer Herz zur Liebe Gottes 
und zur Beharrlichkeit Christi in den Prüfungen'. Wer ist dieser Herr, der zur Liebe 
Gottes und zur Beharrlichkeit Christi in den Prüfungen richtet? Dass diejenigen uns 
Antwort geben, die den Geist versklaven! Wenn der Satz von Gott dem Vater han- 
delte, hátte er unbedingt gesagt: 'Der Herr richte euch zu seiner Liebe"; wenn er aber 
den Sohn gemeint hátte, wáre daran 'zu seiner Beharrlichkeit hinzugefügt worden. Dass 
sie also suchen, wer diese andere Person ist, die es würdig ist, mit dem Namen 'Herr 
geehrt zu werden." 
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3. Glemens Alex. 
In II Tim. 2,2 


oUtoc o KAnpmg £v £Bóópo "Ynorunoosov (460,24-26: "So Clemens im 7. Buch 
der Hypotyposes") 

— Hipotyposes VII (CPG 1380): "Avà& noXv paprópov" toutécti vóuov xoi 
rpogntóv. to0tougG yàp «0» dxóotoAog Érowito uáprupac toU iótou xnpoyua- 
toc. Obtoc ó KAnpmg £v &£B6ópuo "Yxoronóosov.! 


4. Cyrillus Alex. 
In Rom. 9,29 


Abvm 9€ xai nepi Xpioo vofjcot tobto* obtac 6 £v &ytot, KópUog (429,24-25: 
"Man kann dies auch auf Christus beziehen; so der heilige Cyrillus") 

a) — Commentanus in lsaiam prophetam (CPG 5203) L1: O yàp &nóAoAsv 
óAotpónoe (sc. o "loponA) (. ..). "Hoav yàp &5 atv xoi oi Oeonéciot pana, 
xai uT|v xoi 0cot zezioteokaciv eig tóv Kópiov ftuóv "Incoüv 10v Xpiwtóv.? 

b) — Fragmenta in S. Pauli epistulas: Fragmenta in. epist. ad Romanos (CPG. 5209 
(1). Nicht mehr erhalten? 


In Eph. 2,2 


"Qoc1e xatà 1o vónpja tooto, 0 u&AAov xoi 6 &yvog KópUXoc (...) 6&yeton, . .. 
(448,15-16: "Folglich dieser Ansicht entsprechend, die vielmehr auch der 
heilige Cyrillus annimmt, . . .") 

— Fragmenta in S. Pauli epistulas: Fragmenta in epist. in. Ephesios, 

Nicht mehr erhalten.'? 


' Ed. O. Stáhlin - L. Früchtel - U. Treu, Clemens Alexandrinus III. Stromata Buch VII 
und VIII. Excenbta ex Theodolo, Eclogae propheticae, Quis diues saluetur, Fragmente, GCS. 17?, 
Berlin 1970, S. 201,13-15 (7 Fragment 21), übernommen aus der Edition des F. Morellus, 
IL, Paris 1631, S. 263: "'Vor vielen Zeugen', d.h. Gesetz und Propheten; diese betrach- 
tete der Apostel námlich als Zeugen seiner eigenen Verkündigung. So Clemens im 7. 
Buch der Hypotyposes." Cf. Theophylactus von Bulgarien, Expositio in Epistulam Il-ad | 
Timotheum 11,2: Twég 6£, roAAoQc u&ptupac, vóuov xoi xpogfitac £vóncav. l'paqgikoic yàp 
uaproptato covexporeitó uox ó Aóyog (ed. PG 125,101B11-13).—Cf. Anm. 13. 

* Ed. PG 70,29A7-11: "Denn Israel ist nicht ganz zugrunde gegangen. (. ..) Daraus 
sind doch auch die heiligen Jünger hervorgegangen und auch all diejenigen, die an 
unseren Herrn Jesus Christus geglaubt haben." Betrifft eine Erklárung von 4s. 1,9. Für 
die Exegese von Rom. 9,29, siehe Anm. 9. 

? Cf. K. Staab, o.c, S. 429 app. crit. 25. 

! Cf. id., o.c, S. 448 app. crit. 15/16. 
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In Hebr. 12,27 


a) [Ipóoxec xoi tfj ra pocypoupri 100 uokoptou KupiAAov elc tóv 'Ayyatiov (469,2-3: 
"Man achte auch auf die Anmerkung des seligen Cyrillus mit Bezug auf 
Aggaeus') 

— Commentarius in. XII prophetas minores (CPG. 5204), 13 betreffs Age. 2,6: 
t010010v tiva Ge|0|0v zov &oeoDat qnot xatà tov tfjc to0 Xotfjpoc nv éméórnptac 
Katpóv, (c oU0Evóg &yvorjoew uéAXovtog tà Ov abrfjc xotopÜdpata. Éyvo p£v 
yàp ó obpavóc 16 puotrpiov, xai tovtov uaptuc ó IIaoAog Aéyov "..." [Eph. 
3,10]. H 

b) ootoc 0 KópuAog (468,21: "So Cyrillus") 

— Fragmenta in S. Pauli epistulas: Fragmenta in epist. ad Hebraeos (CPG. 5209 
(3): "Evvo pv yàp ó obpavog 16 pvotrpiov, Eyvo 5£ ópotaoc xoi T] oopraco vfi: 
600 yàp yeyóvaci uexaOéoeic Diov &ripaveig &x toO navtóc adàvoc, xoi 6uxOTfjkoi 
600 xaAobvtai, xoi ceicpol yüg, 61x tÓ toU xp&yuatog repiBontov: T] u£v àmó 
tüÀv £iÓ«A40v Eri tov vOpov, T| Ó£ imo toU vópov zpog tO &bayy£Aiov* xoi tpitov 
ceicpóv ebayyeAiGóueDa, tijv évreUÜ0ev Eni và Exeioe uetàüoraciv, tà umxkéni 
xiwobpgueva umóe coAevopeva. ? 


5. Eusebius Caesar. 
In Gal. 2,11-16 


Eboéfiog 6 TlayuoiAov £v tfj 'ExxAnciacti] totopiíqa &zoóeíkvvot pi] eivai tov 
Kno&v tovtov tov IIézpov, àXA' ójovopov oot £va t&v eBoounkovta. (446,9-11: 
"Eusebius, Schüler des Pamphilus, zeigt in seiner Histena ecclesiastica, dass 
dieser Cephas nicht Petrus ist, sondern ein Gleichnamiger, einer der siebzig") 
— Hislioria ecclesiastica (CPG .3495) L,12,2: (...) koi Kng&v, nepi o onov 6 


! Ed. P.E. Pusey, Sanct Patris nostri Cynlli: archiepiscofn. Alexandrini in. XII. prophetas. 1I. 
Oxonii 1868, Bruxelles 1965?, S. 265,7-11: "Er sagt, dass es um die Zeit des Erscheinens 
des Heilands wieder solch ein Beben geben wird, weil keiner nicht das Gute kennen 
wird, das dadurch kommen wird. Der Himmel kannte doch das Mysterium, und davon 
ist Paulus ein Zeuge, wenn er sagt: . . ." 

'"? Ed. id, Sancti Patris nostri. Cyrilli. archiepiscopi. Alexandrini in D. loannis evangelium. III. 
Oxonii 1872, Bruxelles 1965?, S. 415,12-19: *Der Himmel sowie die ganze Erde kann- 
ten doch das Mysternum. Im Laufe der Zeit haben nàmlich zwei auBergewóhnliche 
Ánderungen im Leben stattgefunden— sie werden 'die zwei Testamente' genannt und 
'Erdbeben' wegen der Bekanntheit eines solchen Ereignisses—: die erste Ánderung 
von den Gótzenbildern zum Gesetz, die zweite vom Gesetz zum Evangelium. Jetzt wird 
uns ein drittes Beben angekündigt, námlich der Umzug aus dem Leben hier zu dem, 
was Jenseits ist, und nicht mehr in Aufruhr gebracht oder erschüttert werden wird." 
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TIooAoc "oce o£ fjAOev Kno&g eic 'Avuióyexv, xotà xpócoxov abt &vtéotnv", 
(Gal. 2,11) éva qnoi (sc. Clemens Alex., Hypotyposes V) Yeyovévoa x&v £Boopn- 
kovta uaOntóv, ópdóvupov Tlérpo vvyyávovta tà &nootóAq.? 


6. Gregorius Naz. 
In I Cor. 2,16 


voOv yàp tov ratépa Aéyew EBoc toic &ytoic, óc l'onyópiog (432,25-433,1: "Die 
Heiligen pflegen den Vater Nobg zu nennen, wie Gregorius"); es folgen 
zwei Zitate (433,1-2 und 2-4). 

— (1) Orationes (CPG. 3010) XIL,1: àÀA& xoi xAeío xoi &votyo tiv &prv O0pav 
Nà xai Aóyq xoi Tlveópartt, tfj ui ovpputg te xoi Ócótnc. 

— (2) Orationes XXXVIIL9 — XLV,5: npáxov p£v évvoei (sc. 1j àyoBótnc) tàg 
&yyeAikàc óovópew, ko obpaviovc: xoi «o £vvónpua: Épyov Tiv, Aóyo copxAmpoópevov 
xoi IIvebpacti teAevoonevov. '? 


In Eph. 1,17 


'O év &ytoi l'pnyópiog &v tà TIepi vioo Aóyo, óc vouiljo, tà 600 elc tóv Xpiotóv 
£ó£5oto (448,5-6: "Meiner Meinung nach bezog der heilige Gregorius in 
seiner Rede De Filio beide (sc. Geóg und zarüjp) auf Christus") 

— Orationes XXX. (theologica IV),8: Xpiwtoo p£v Otóc, tfjg 6& 6ó8ng Iatnp. 
Ei yàp xoà 10 cvvajigótepov £v, &ÀJ.' oo tfj 9ocet, tfj 6& ovvóóo tootov.'* 


'5 Ed. E. Schwartz, Eusebius Werke YI. Die Kirchengeschichte.— Th. Mommsen, Die lateini- 
sche. Übersetzung des Rufinus. Erster Teil. Die. Bücher I bis V, GCS 9,1, Leipzig 1903, 
S. 82,2-5: "... und er behauptet, dass Cephas, über den Paulus sagt: 'Als Cephas aber 
nach Antiochien gekommen war, bin ich ihm offen entgegengetreten,! einer der siebzig 
Schüler gewesen ist, Namensbruder des Apostels Petrus." Cf. O. Stáhlin - L. Früchtel — 
U. Treu, o.c, S. 196,10-13 (7 Fragment 4). 

* Ed. M.-A. Calvet-Sebasti, Grégoire de .Nazianze. Discours 6-12. Introduction, texte cri- 
tique, traduction et notes, SChr 405, Paris 1995, S. 350,1-3: "Aber ich schlieBe und óffne 
meine Tür für den Nooc, das Wort und den Geist, für die einzige Einheit und Góttlichkeit." 

5 Or, X XXVIIL9 ed. C. Moreschini, Grégoire de .Nazianze. Discours 38-41. Introduction, 
texte critique et notes. Traduction par P. Gallay, SChr 358, Paris 1990, S. 120,6-8; Or. 
XLV,5 ed. PG 36,629A7-10: "Zuerst denkt sie (sc. *j &yoBótnc) an die Máchte der Engel 
und die himmlischen Máchte, und dieses Denken war ein Werk, das von dem Wort 
vollbracht und von dem Geist vollendet wird." | 

/* Ed. P. Gallay, Grégotre de .Nazianze. Discours 27-31. (Discours théolomiques). Introduction, 
texte critique, traduction et notes. Avec la collaboration de M. Jourjon, SChr 250, Paris 
1978, S. 242,6-7: "Er ist der Gott Christi und der Vater der Herrlichkeit. Beide sind 


zwar eins, aber nicht von Natur aus, sondern durch ihre Union." 
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In Hebr. 10,1 


a) eipntoa 1 £v &yioi l'ponyopio év 1 'AnoAoynnxó xoi £v 19 IIpóc tob noA 
t&vouévovc, tà vov Ocio urvocripia. &vtíituna eivai uei óvov yvotnpiov (466,16- 
18: "Der heilige Gregonus hat in seiner Afologetica und in der Rede Ad 
ciues (sc. .Nazianzenos) gesagt, dass die góttlichen Mysterien, von denen jetzt 
die Rede ist, Kopien gróBerer Mysterien sind") 

— (1) Orationes (CPG 3010) II,95: nc £ueAXov Oappfjoat rpoogépeiw ató tijv 
&&eoev (sc. Üvciav), tiv tÓv ueyóAv pootnpiov àvtitunov;! 

— (2) Orationes XVII,4: Koi 10016 &ot1 óóyyua O£00 noXv te koi tyiv, oxótoc 
£ivot &xokpugiiv at00 xpó tàv fjuexépov óg8oAuGv xexouévov- xoi tà noAAX 
u xaBopa&cOo1 tfjc ac0100 Ow1n)ogoc, nÀTv Ocov £v &qvópoic aiviyuoci xoi qav- 
1&cpacw- eite tóv 10gov Tuv ovotéAAovtoc, iv' eióQpev 10 pmó£v Ovtec npóc 
tiv &ÀnÜtwnv cogtav xoi xpátnv, àAAà npóc a10v vebóopev uóvov, xoi Cntópev 
ài tai £xeiOev ayoic évaotpanteoDav- eite 01x tfj &vopaAtac tàv ópouévov 
xoi repitpezopnévov petayovtoc Tug eri à £otOrta xai pu£vovrta. ' 

b) xai xà £v 1o Iepi &vactáceoc (466,18: "Und wiederum in seiner Rede 
De resurrectione"); es folgt ein Zitat (466,19-20). 

— Oratones XLV,23: MetoAnyópueÜa 8 100 IIáoyo, vov p£v tumiKOG Eti, xoi 
£i 100 tao100 Yopvótepov (16 yàp vopixóv IT&oxa, toAJ xoi Aéyo, vónov tónoc 
Tv &jtoópótepoc) pixpóv 6€ Dotepov, teAedepov xoi xoflapótepov.'? 


In Hebr. 12,2 


... Gc Kai l'pryópioc eno (467,20: "wie auch Gregorius sagt"); es folgt ein 
Zitat (467,20-468,3). 

— Orationes XlI,4: '"Exei xoi Xpiwtóg obtoc, à uévew £5óv £ri tfjg ioiac turfig 
koi Ocótntoc, oo uóvov éxévocsv &avtóv uéypi tfjg 100 600Aov popofic [cf. Phal. 


7 Ed. J. Bernardi, Grégoire de .Nazianze. Discours 1-3. Introduction, texte critique, tra- 
duction et notes, SChr 247, Paris 1978, S. 212,21-214,1: "Wie würde ich es wagen, 
ihm das externe Opfer anzubieten, die Kopie der groBen Mysterien?" 

5 Ed. PG 35,969C3-13: "Und dies ist ein altes und festgegründetes Dekret Gottes, 
dass er sich in der vor unseren Augen ausgegossenen Finsternis versteckt, und dass das 
meiste seiner Herrschaft nicht durchschaut werden kann, aufer in obskuren Rátseln 
und Visionen. Entweder will er unsere Eitelkeit zügeln, damit wir wissen, dass wir 
gegenüber der wahren und ersten Weisheit nichts bedeuten, und darum nur zu ihm 
neigen und stets suchen, von den dorther flutenden Strahlen erleuchtet zu werden, oder 
uns durch die Unbestándigkeit desjenigen, was erkennbar und dem Wandel unterwor- 
fen ist, zu demjenigen führen, was fest und bleibend ist." 

? Ed. PG 36,653C10-656A4: "Wir werden des Osterfestes teilhaftig sein, jetzt noch 
symbolisch, obwohl offener als im alten Gesetz (das gesetzliche Osterfest war—ich scheue 
es nicht, das zu sagen—eine obskure Ansicht schlechthin), aber ein wenig spáter voll- 
stándiger und purer." 
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2,6-7], àAÀà xai otavpóv oréuewev aioyóvrng xataqpovrjcac, tv' £v toig £xuto 
xáÜeow àvoJusop tr)v &popriav xoi anzoktetvm tQ Üavato tóv Oávatov.?? 


7. Gregorius Nyss. 
In Rom. 5,13-14a 


.. Gv xoi l'pmyópioc on&pyei év t 109 àvOpónov novjpoti (424,25-26: 5... 
zu denen auch Gregorius mit seinem Werk De opificio hominis gehórt") 
— De opificto hominis (CPG. 3154) XXI: vovi 6€ oópjutóc no éotiv f| t00 xoxo 
q0cic, év uev t BóOe tov OAscOpov olóv twa 8Ó6Aov Eykexpuppu£vov Éyovca, £v 
€ 1f] katà t6 qaivópevov &záty KkoXÀo0 tva qavraciav rapaóeikvoouca. KaAov 
Gox£i toic piAapybpotc 1] tfjg UÀnc £Uxpota- &AAAX piGa nóávtov tÀv xaxáüv 1) 
QuUuxpyopta yivetai. tic O' àv exi tov 6voo01r DopBopov tfjc &koAaoctoc xatoAwOev, 
ei ui] tijv n6ovrjv xaAóv te xai aipetóv Qeto 6 1 OcAéati tooto npóg 10 náOog 
katacvpópevoc; oUto Kai tà Aourà tv &poprmpuótov Eyxexpoppévnv Éyovta tiiv 
OwxgBopáv, aipetà napà tijv npártnv Ookei, 61x tivoc itn toic &vertokéntoic 
&vt' &yaOo0 oxovóaGopueva.?! 


In Eph. 3,10 


OUtog 6 év &ytoi; l'enyópiog év tfj óy6óm ójiAiq. tfjg Eppmvetag tàv 'Aogátov 
ó1acognviGov A&yev (449,14-16: "So erklárt der heilige Gregorius in der 8. 
seiner In Canticum canticorum. homiliae") 

— [n Canticum canticorum homiliae (CPG. 3158) VIII? 


? Ed. M.-A. Calvet-Sebasti, o.c, S. 356,9-14: "Denn es ist so, dass Christus, obgleich 
es ihm móglich war, in seiner eigenen Würdigkeit und Góttlichkeit zu bleiben, sich 
nicht nur entáuBerte und wie ein Sklave wurde, sondern auch unter Missbilligung der 
Schande das Kreuz ertrug, damit er in seinen eigenen Peinen die Sünden vernichtete 
und den Tod durch seinen Tod sterben lief." 

? Ed. G.H. Forbes, Sancti Patris nostri Gregorii .Nysseni, Basilii M. fratris, quae supersunt 
omnia l., Burntisland 1855, S. 226,19-30: "Jetzt aber ist die Natur des Bósen irgendwie 
divers: Grundsátzlich trágt sie in sich den Untergang wie eine versteckte List, indes sie 
dem áuferen Schein nach betrügerisch das Gute sehen lásst. Für denjenigen, der auf 
Geld erpicht ist, scheint die schóne Farbe des Materials etwas Hervorragendes; Hab- 
gier ist dennoch die Wurzel allen Übels. Wer versánke im stinkenden Schlamm der 
Zügellosigkeit, wenn er nicht, durch ein solches Lockmittel in diese Krankheit gezogen, 
meinte, der Genuss wáre eine gute, wünschenswerte Sache? So auch scheinen die übn- 
gen Sünden, die in sich verschollen den Untergang tragen, zuerst wünschenswert, und 
streben die Unachtsamen irregeleitet statt nach dem Guten ihnen nach." 

? Cf H. Langerbeck, Gregorii Nysseni in Canticum canticorum, in: Gregorii Nysseni opera 
auxilio aliorum virorum doctorum edenda curavit W. Jaeger VL, Leiden 1960, S. 254,13- 
256,5. 
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8. Johannes Chrysostomus 
In I Cor. 6,15-18 


... tübtnv te aroti|v eixov tfj 100 &v &yiow 'leivvou (434,14-15: *.. . und sagt, 
dass es sich um dieselbe Interpretation handelt wie die des heiligen Johannes") 
— [n epistulam I1 ad Corinthios homiliae (CPG. 4429) XVIIL,1.?* 


In I Cor. 7,25-28 


T&à zepi rapÜOévov éuyueA£otepov npprivevoev ic év povopiBAo tà repi tobtov 
OwAaofov (436,16-17: "Die Darlegungen bezüglich der Jungfrauen erklárte 
er eingehender in einer besonderen Schrift über dieses Thema") 

— De virginitate (CPG. 4313) (436,16-17).7* 


In Eph. 2,2 


"Dore xotà 10 vonpa toUto, 0 u&AAov (...) xoi ó aàyvoc lo&vvng óéyetoa, . .. 
(448,15-16: *Folglich dieser Ansicht entsprechend, die vielmehr auch der 
heilige Johannes annimmt, . . .") 

— In epistulam ad Ephesios homiliae (CPG. 4431) IV,1: 'OpQg 16 npoonvéc 
toU IlabAov, xoi rc ravtaxoU0 napoproOeitoi 1óv &xpoatrv, oo Dapóv a1óv; 
'Exeióii yàp einev, 011 eic £oyotov xaxiac Tucote: toUto yàp éott vexpoÜrvoa: 
&ote um ooóó6pa. Bapovoa abtoDc* arioyovovtoi yàp oit &vÜponoi tàv npotépov 
kaxàv eic uécov gepopgévov, xüv dxoAAopevo T] koi xtvOvvov oox Éyovta.: ó(6oow 
atoic covepyóv, Gote uT] vouuÜORvoa 10 ràv arbtüv eivai, ko cvvepyov LOxvpóv. 
Tíva 8 tootov; Tóv óukBoAov.?? 


?: Ed, F. Field, Sanct Patris nostri Joannis. Chrysostomi archiepiscopi: Constantinopolitant inter- 
jretatio ommum. efistolarum. Paulinarum per homilias facta Yl., Oxford 1847, S. 205,15-207,16. 

^ Ed. H. Musurillo, Jean Chrysostome. La virginité. Texte et introduction critiques. Intro- 
duction générale, traduction et notes par B. Grillet, SChr 125; Paris 1966, S. 92-394. 

?^* Ed. F. Field, o.c. IV., Oxford 1852, S. 136,23-30: "Siehst du die Sanftmütigkeit 
des Paulus und wie er überall den Zuhórer tróstet, ohne ihn zu belasten? Er hat gesagt: 
Thr seid bis zur áuDersten Bosheit gegangen' (das ist mit dem Sterben gemeint); damit 
er sie nicht schwer belastet—denn die Menschen schámen sich, wenn ihre früheren 
Schlechügkeiten vorgebracht werden, selbst wenn sie vergeben sind und keine Gefahr 
darstellen—, gibt er ihnen einen Helfer, damit sie nicht meinen, dass alles ihnen angerech- 
net wird, und zwar einen starken. Wer ist denn dieser? Der Teufel." 
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In Eph. 4,16 


... OUtE yàp £yóprca tà too pakaptov 'Io«á&vvov- ÉE5e vofjoo: (450,5-6: "denn 
ich konnte die Ausführungen des seligen Johannes nicht genau verstehen") 
— [n epistulam ad Ephesios homiliae X1,3.79 


In. Eph. 6,17 


iuntikóv yàp to pfjua toO Orco. obto uaÀAov o pakipiog "loavvnc (452,6-7: 
"Denn das Wort Gottes kann schneiden; so vielmehr der selige Johannes") 
— [n efnstulam ad Ephesios homiliae XXIV,1l: "Hto1 1o nveopà qno, Titot &v tfj 
uoxaipa tfj xveupgatixfj. Ai yàp taotng návto téuvetot, Ówx tarotri rvto 
OÓiaKOntEtOl, Kal Tijv kegaAT]v toU ópàxovtoc &zotéuvopev Ox totns." 


In. Col. (Epilogus) 


. tüg rapaypoqgüg to paxaptou 'Io&vvou tfj; xpóc KoAocoaeic £riotoAfic 
(455,23-24: "... die Erklárungen des seligen Johannes zum Kolosserbnef") 
— [n epistulam ad Colossenses homiliae (CPG. 4433) I-XII.? 


9. Severianus Gabalensis 
In I Cor. 6,15-18 


Einev eig to0to nÀAeiovug £punveiag o &v &ytow Eeunpiuxvóg teoyei vC, Aóyo c' 
xegaAato 18 (434,13-14: *Der heilige Severianus hat hierzu in seinem 57. 
Buch, 6. Rede, 19. Kapitel mehrere Erklárungen gegeben") 

— Fragmenta in epüstulas S. Pauli (CPG. 4219) LVIIL,6,19 (434,13-14).?? 


SchlieBlich soll auch auf die Eigentümlichkeit hingewiesen werden, dass 
Oecumenius in diesen Scholien zweimal auf eigenes Werk verweist: Mit 
Bezug auf Hebr. 9,1-4 schreibt er: Tpeig éonpewooóqgmv eig 1ó 'Oxtótevyov 
cxnvàg obcac: puíav pév, xepi fic ono zo &yiov xoouixóv. [Hebr. 9,1], &v8o. yv 


?' Ed. id., o.c. IV., Oxford 1852, S. 220,11-221,3. 

7 Ed. id., o.c. IV., Oxford 1852, S. 353,18-21: "Entweder sagt er 'der Geist' oder 
"im geistlichen Schwert'. Denn durch dieses Schwert wird alles geschnitten, dadurch 
wird alles durchfurcht, dadurch schneiden wir dem Drachen den Kopf ab." 

7? Ed. id., o.c. V., Oxford 1855, S. 172-312. 

7 K. Staab, o.c, S. 434,13-17 (Oc) cf. S. 248,6-11 (Sev. in 1 Cor. 6,16-19) || 
S. 434,17-24 (Oec.y: cf. S. 248,11-30 (Sev. in 1 Cor. 6,16-19). 
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10 xaAxobv Üvoiaotüpiov t&v OXokavtopndtov, koi zavri £&fjv tà Aod eiciévot 
Kai tà Üvoíiac éniteAeiv- 6gutépav 6& ÉvÜa. totg Vepeboiv &Efjv del tàc Aotpetag 
énvteAeiv [cf. Hebr. 9,6], &vOa "v 7] Avyvía xai rj tpáneGa xoi 1) zpóOecig vàv 
&prav [Hebr. 9,2]. xpíznv £vOa. fjv 16 Ovjiactipiov xoi fj xiBoróg [cf. Hebr. 
9,4] &v 1| &no& 109 éviavtoo eiorjet uóvog ó &pyiepebc [cf. Hebr. 9,7] (465,7- 
13: "Ich habe niedergeschrieben, dass es, was den Oktateuch betrifft, drei 
Zelte gibt: eines, über das er sagt: ein trdisches Heiligium, in dem sich der 
bronzene Altar für die Brandopfer befand— das ganze Volk konnte hinein- 
treten und die Opfer bringen—, ein zweites in dem die Priester die heiligen 
Dienste verrichten konnten—dort waren der Leuchter, der Tisch und dw 
Schaubrote—, ein drittes in dem sich das Weinrauchfass und die Lade befan- 
den, in das nur einmal im Jahr der Hohepnester allein hineinging"). In 
Bezug auf Hebr. 9,5 bittet er: opa tijv &v tij E5060 napovypognv &v toic xepi 
1o)t0v Tózoig (465,16-17: "Siehe den Kommentar in Exodus an den ein- 
schlágigen Stellen"). Merkwürdig ist, dass er nirgendwo seinen Kommentar 
zur Apokalypse erwáhnt; vielleicht kam dieses exegetische Werk erst spáter 
zustande.?? 
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9? Cf. id., o.c, S. XXXIX. 


THE CHURCH OF *ST." ACACIUS AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
BY 


DAVID WOODS 


The purpose of this note is to propose a new solution to the apparent 
contradiction between the so-called Syriac Bresiary and later Greek and Latin 
sources concerning the location of the martyrdom of the soldier St. Acacius. 
The Synac Breviary, which survives in a manuscript dated to 411 and is 
based on a Greek original which was probably written at Nicomedia about 
362, seems to imply that St. Acacius was martyred at Nicomedia.' In con- 
trast, the Hieronymian. Martyrology which was probably written in northern 
Italy sometime during the period 431-51 sets his martyrdom at Constanti- 
nople.^ It is generally accepted at present that St. Acacius was martyred 
at Constantinople, and that the Syriae Brewiary errs in its apparent claim 
to the contrary. The best one can make of its notice in this matter is that 
it had been intended to record the special celebration of his feast in 
Nicomedia rather than his original martyrdom there.? The two main argu- 
ments in support of his martyrdom at Constantinople rather than Nicomedia 
are that the ecclesiastical history of Socrates proves the existence of a 
Church of St. Ácacius at Constantinople from an early date and that, 
whatever its other problems, the surviving Greek passion (BHG 13) does 
indeed set his martyrdom and burial at Constantinople.* Yet closer inspec- 
tion reveals that neither of these sources proves what it has been claimed 
to prove. 


' See J. de Rossi and L. Duchesne (eds.), Acta Sanctorum Novembris II.1 (Brussels, 1894), 
LII-LXV, at LVII. Their Greek translation runs: 'Ev Nixoyunóeig. 'Axáxioc uáptup. 
It dates his feast to 10 May. 

? See H. Delehaye (ed.), Acta Sanctorum JNovembnis 11.2: Commenianus Perpetuus in Martyrolomum 
Hieronymianum ad. Recensionem. Henrici. Quentin, OSB (Brussels, 1931), p. 238. It dates his 
feast to 8 May and reads: "Constantinopoli Acaci militis et Maximi presbiter". 

* So H. Delehaye, Les Origines du Culte des Martyrs (Brussels, 1933), p. 233, asks: "Avait- 
i| une féte spéciale dans cette ville, ou y a-t-il erreur dans la rubrique?" 

* See H. Delehaye, "Saints de Thrace et de Mésie", Analecta Bollandiana 31 (1912), 
161-291, at 228-32. The passion may be found at PG 115, cols. 217-40. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vighae Christianae 55, 201-207 
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To begin with Socrates, he claims that bishop Macedonius of Constan- 
ünople (341-60) transferred the body of Constantine I to the church in 
which the body of St. Acacius then lay in 359 due to the unsafe condi- 
üon of the Church of the Holy Apostles at this time? It is important to 
note, however, that this does not prove the existence of a "Church of St. 
Acacius" as such at Constantinople by 359, although this is how this pas- 
sage is normally interpreted. At most, it only proves that Socrates believed 
that Macedonius had transferred the body to a church which he himself 
knew as the "Church of St. Acacius" at the time that he was writing c.439, 
which is a rather different matter.' It does not prove that the church had 
always been known by this exact title, i.e. St. Acacius, nor that it had 
always contained, or been alleged to contain, the body of St. Acacius. 
More importantly, there is nothing in the anecdote itself which requires 
that Macedonius must have believed that it was the *Church of St. Acacius" 
at the time of his action. He moved Constantine's body there, one sus- 
pects, simply because it was the nearest available church. The same argu- 
ment also applies to Socrates! second anecdote concerning a chapel (oixtoxoc) 
dedicated to St. Acacius.* According to this story, the emperor Arcadius 
(395-408) had once visited this chapel which was built near a walnut-tree 
upon which Acacius was supposed to have been hanged. His presence 
drew crowds of onlookers from the building within whose courtyard this 
walnut-tree lay with the result that when this building suddenly collapsed, 


* Soc. HE 2.38.40: uexaqépet t0 cüpoc 100 DaciAéos eic tijv ExxAnoíav, £v f t6 cópa 
toU uaprupog 'Akxaxiou OmÉketto. 

* See, e.g., G. Dagron, Naissance d'une Cafitale: Constantinople et. ses. Institutions de 330 à 
451] (Paris, 1984). No source attributes the construction of a Church of St. Acacius to 
Constantine I before the so-called Patria of Constantinople, which are of late date and 
extremely unreliable. Eusebius of Caesarea claims only that Constantine adorned his 
city "with very many places of worship, very large martyr-shrines, and splendid houses" 
(VC 3.48.1). Hence modern authorities, e.g. A. Cameron and S. Hall, Eusebius: Life of 
Constantine (Oxford, 1999), p. 297, usually admit only that he may have been responsi- 
ble for the construction of the Church of St. Acacius. 

' "The .Noti&a. Urbis Constantinopolitanae, drawn up under Theodosius II (408-50), proves 
the existence of an "ecclesiam sive martyrium Sancti Acacii" at this relatively late period 
anyway. 

* Soc. HE 6.23.2-6. It is not entirely clear whether his two anecdotes refer to the 
same building. 

? The passion of Acacius specifically records that he was beheaded with a sword (PG 
115, col. 239, ch. 22), as one would normally expect. This contradiction is puzzling. If 
the story is not a totally fictitious local legend, then one wonders whether it may preserve 
a corrupt memory of the death of another Acacius at this spot, not the military martyr. 
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no-one was trapped inside and killed. Again, this anecdote does not itself 
constitute firm proof that the chapel was dedicated to St. Acacius at the 
üme of the alleged incident rather than at the time that Socrates was writ- 
ing. However, the discovery of two unpublished sermons which bishop 
John Chryostom (398-404) is supposed to have preached in a "Church of 
St. Acacius" probably offers sufficient independent testimony to corrobo- 
rate Socrates anecdote in this instance, that there was a cult of a St. 
Acacius at Constantinople by this date, so that we may also assume that 
there probably was a church of this exact title at Constantinople c.400.'? 

The realisanon that Socrates! testimony does not prove that a Church 
of St. Acacius" was known as such much before 400 is important in the 
present context because it is possible to explain the existence of a Church 
of Ácacius" other than by reference to the martyr of this name. In par- 
ücular, one notes the possibility that it may have been named after its 
founder, i.e. that a certain Acacius may have been responsible for the con- 
struction of this church. This is an attractive proposition in this case because 
Eusebius of Caesarea reveals that Constantine I did place a great deal of 
trust in a certain count Ácacius. It was this man, a Christian obviously, 
whom Constantine ordered to destroy the idols at Mambre in Palestine 
and to construct a new church there instead.!! He also trusted him to report 
to him on the disturbances at Antioch concerning the election of a new 


? [ thank Dr. Wendy Mayer for drawing these sermons to my attention and pro- 
viding transcripts also. The title of one, /n illud: Quia quod stultum est dei (CPG 4441.14), 
reveals that it was preached £v tfj £xxAnoiq tfj &xi 'Axaxiov 1óv uópropa while the title 
of the other, In martyres omnes (CPG 4441.15), reveals that it was preached £v 1à va 1o 
&yioo p&ptopog 'Axaxtou. I do not wish to be diverted into a discussion of whether 
there was more than one church or shrine dedicated to St. Acacius at this period, and 
which it was in which John Chrysostom actually preached if there was more than one. 
The key point here is that, taken together, the evidence does support the existence of 
a cult of St. Acacius at Constantinople c.400, even if, in isolation, one might well ques- 
üon whether the titles of Chrysostom's homilies might not have been amended by a 
late editor to refer to a "Church of St. Acacius" rather than a *Church of Acacius", 
an important distinction as we shall see next. 

! Eus. VC 3.52. This is a letter in which Constantine I himself describes Acacius as 
a "most distinguished count and friend". See PLRE 1, p. 6, s.v. Acacius 4. This Acacius 
may be identifiable with the Acacius who was comes Macedoniae in 327, C.TÀ. 11.3.2. We 
do not know anything about the date or circumstances of his death, which raises the 
possibility that the story about the hanging of St. Ácacius on a walnut-tree may actu- 
ally relate to him instead. If so, one is tempted to associate his execution with that of 
other of Constantine I's favourites immediately after his death. In general, see M. DiMaio, 
" Per vim, per caedem, per bellum: & Study of Murder and Ecclesiastical Politics in the Year 
337 AD", Byzantion 62 (1992), 158-211. 
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bishop there c.326." Hence a church originally known as the "Church of 
Acacius" after its founder may have become known as the "Church of St. 
Acacius" in time by the same process which saw the creation of several 
fictitious saints in other cities also. The difference this üme, though, was 
that there was a genuine martyr whose passion could be used to explain 
the origin of the name of the *Church of St. Acacius" at Constantinople 
without recourse to the worst excesses of pious fiction, the Acacius who 
had originally been martyred at Nicomedia. 

Support for this thesis can also be found in the location of the so-called 
"Church of St. Acacius", the place where his body was supposed to he 
according to Socrates. AÁcacius' passion records that he was buried in a 
place called The Staurion, and although its exact location has not yet been 
discovered, it is generally agreed that it was located near the Golden Horn 
and within the Constantinian walls.'* 'The interesting point here is that the 
Church of St. Mocius, a priest who was also martyred at Constantinople 
during the Diocletianic persecution, lay outside the Constantinian walls in 
the opposite direction.^ In so far as we may assume that it was built at 
or near the site of Mocius' burial, this suggests that the cemetery in use 
at the time of the Diocletianic persecution was far removed from the alleged 
burial site of St. Acacius, Le. that he could not have been buried at the 
site of the so-called *Church of St. Acacius" had he really died at Constan- 
tinople. This raises the question whether the "Church of St. Acacius" did 
not get its name instead as a result of the translation there at some point 
of his relics from Nicomedia. For example, the earthquake which devastated 
Nicomedia in 358 and killed its bishop Cecropius may have provided one 
opportunity for such action. This was a time when all concerned were 


? Eus. VC 3.62. 

!5 E.g. the Pudens who founded the late 4th-century titulus Pudentis at Rome, or the 
ecclesia Pudentiana as it was described in a mosaic, had been transformed into a saint 
by the 6th century, as had the founders of many other tul. He was then identified 
with his homonym at 2 Tzm. 4.21. In general, see R. Krautheimer, S. Corbett, and 
W. Frankl (eds.), Corpus Basilicarum Romae III (Vatican, 1967), pp. 277-302. 

* R. Janin, Constantmnople Byzantine: Développement urbain. et. repertoire topographique (Paris, 
1950), p. 343. 

5 'The church has not itself been found, but it is assumed to have lent its name to 
the so-called Cistern of St. Mocius allegedly built by Anastasius I (491-518). 

!& Soz. HE 4.16.5. If this earthquake has any relevance at all, it is probably because 
it provides the best explanation of why the church at Constantinople was able to suc- 
ceed in its claim that Acacius had really died there. One suspects that it probably 
destroyed whatever shrine the real St. Acacius had already merited at Nicomedia, so 
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anxious to enhance the dignity of Constantinople by acquiring new relics 
for its churches, as witnessed by the translation there of the relics of Ss. 
Luke and Andrew in 359," but it remains difficult to explain why no 
source attests such a translation if it did in fact occur. More importantly, 
while it is obvious why all concerned should have been eager to acquire 
the relics of the apostle Andrew in particular for the Church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople, it is not clear why they should have wished to 
obtain those of St. Acacius, unless they had a church named after an 
Acacius whom they were already identifying with the martyr from Nicomedia, 
which returns us to my original thesis.' 

This brings us to the surviving passion of St. Acacius. This no more 
proves the truth of the Hieronymian Martyrology in this matter than does 
Socrates! testimony. In fact, it proves the opposite to be true. If one ignores 
the wordy excesses of this passion as it survives, and concentrates on those 
basic elements of the narrative which most probably preserve the earlest 
features of this tradition, then one allegation more than anything else causes 
one to doubt whether this text preserves anything of value, the claim that 
Acacius' persecutors sent him for trial from Perinthus to the proconsul of 
Europa, Flaccinus, at Byzantium.'? Ignoring the fact that the governor of 


removing the locus for celebration and effectively extünguishing the cult before it had 
gained sufficient popular momentum to continue. One is inclined to believe that if St. 
Acacius' shrine at Nicomedia had ever possessed his relics, then they were probably 
buried for good at this &ime. For the extent of the destruction, see Amm. Marc. 17.7.1-8, 
22.9.3-4. 

See D. Woods, "The Date of the Translation of the Relics of SS. Luke and Andrew 
to Constantinople", Vigiliae Christianae 45 (1991), 286-92. "These were the first relics known 
to have been translated to Constantinople. 

!* It is noteworthy that there is no evidence that the "Church of St. Acacius" ever 
did possess any corporeal relics which it was able either to display or divide for redis- 
tribution elsewhere. One is reminded of the growth of the cult of St. Demetrius at 
Thessalonica despite the fact that the authorities there had no corporeal relics to sub- 
stantiate their claims and simply assumed, in time, that their patron was buried some- 
where beneath his church. See J.C. Skedros, Saint Demeirios of Thessaloniki: Cunc Patron 
and Diwine Protector 4th-7th Centunes CE (Harrisburg, 1999), pp. 85-88. But if the "Church 
of St. Acacius" did possess the remains of a certain Acacius, i.e. if there was a tomb 
of a certain Ácacius present there for all to see, then it need not to have been the. 
tomb of the martyr rather than of some dignitary of this name whose wealth and pres- 
üge had ensured his burial within the church itself, the donor of the church even as I 
will argue next. 

! PG 115, col. 237. The 11th-century Synaxary of Consiantinople preserves a. corrupt 
reading of his name as Falcillianus, while failing to preserve his full title. See H. Delehaye 
(ed.), Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum .Novembris (Brussels, 1902), p. 661. 
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the late Roman province of Europa did not rank as a proconsul, only as 
a consularis, even by c.401,? one notes that Perinthus was the capital of 
the province of Europa, and that his immediate superiors ought not to 
have had to send Acacius anywhere had they merely wanted to deliver 
him to the authority of the provincial governor. The solution to this prob- 
lem lies in the realisation that the Flaccinus of the passion is identifiable 
with the Flaccinus whom Lactantius identifies as prefect in 303.?! The con- 
text of Lactantius! statement proves that Flaccinus was present at Nicomedia 
in 303 as the praetorian prefect of either Diocletian or Galerius Maximianus." 
It is arguable, therefore, that the passion of Acacius had originally described 
his transfer to the jurisdiction of the praetorian prefect Flaccinus at Nicomedia, 
but that Flaccinus' title and the location where he presided over Acacius' 
trial were changed at a later stage in the tradition in order to support 
Constanünople's new claim upon this martyr. Hence the passion lends cre- 
dence to the Synac Breviarys claim that Acacius died in Nicomedia. 

The realisation that the passion of St. Acacius deserves more credence 
than it has hitherto received and that its worst problems can be explained 
as the result of Constantinopolitan re-editing at an early date in order to 
support its claim to possess the relics of St. Acacius requires a brief re- 
examination of the evidence for the date of his death. The fact that 
Flaccinus tried Acacius at Nicomedia proves that the emperor whom he 
served must have been present at Nicomedia also. More specifically, since 


?' Not. Dig. Or. 1.72. 

?! Lact. Mort. Pers. 16.4. Lactantius work has left no traces in the Byzantine histo- 
riographical tradition, and there is no possibility that the author of the passion bor- 
rowed Flaccinus' name from this text. 

7? T.D. Barnes, 7he .New Empire of Diocletian and. Constantine (Cambridge, MA, 1982), 
p. 126. 

?5 Another problem which has resulted from the re-editing of this passion down the 
ages is the description of Ácacius as a centurion. The passion reports that Acacius 
belonged to a unit called the Martenses, but we can now identify this as one of the 
new type of units raised by Diocletian during his reforms of the army and which did 
not include this traditional grade. See, e.g., W. Treadgold, Byzantium and Its Army 284- 
1081 (Stanford, 1995), p. 90. In fact, the passion describes Ácacius as a centurion on 
one occasion only, in a passage where an attempt to translate the Roman title Martenses 
as 'Apelot in Greek reveals a late hand at work (PG 115, col. 220, ch. 2). Otherwise 
Acacius is described simply as a "soldier" (otpatu»tno), which should have been inter- 
preted to mean "private" in the modern military sense, i.e. as a description of rank as 
much as occupation, although a later editor clearly failed to realise this. This would 
bring the passion into agreement with the evidence of the Hiezronymian Martyrology which 
also describes Acacius as a miles, i.c. a "private". 
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the Syriac Breviary commemorates his feast on 10 May, Acacius must have 
been executed in a year when an emperor remained present at Nicomedia 
up to 10 May at least. Since Diocletian and his Caesar Galerius Maximianus 
had both left Nicomedia by mid-March 3083, this excludes that year.?* 
Diocletian only returned to Nicomedia during late 304, and Galerius only 
returned there in March 305. They then remained together at Nicomedia 
until 1 May 305 when Diocletnian declared Galerius his successor as senior 
emperor and retired to private life. While there is no clear evidence for 
the whereabouts of Galerius in 306, the fact that he fought a campaign 
against the Sarmatians either in late 306 or early 307 and was able to 
invade Italy itself in the summer of 307, suggests that he had returned to 
his European possessions shortly after his accession as Augustus. Certainly, 
there is no evidence for his return to Nicomedia after the summer of 305. 
Hence the evidence suggests that Acacius was martyred on 10 May 305. 

In conclusion, the evidence suggests that the so-called "Church of St. 
Acacius" at Constantinople was originally known as the Church of Acacius", 
after its founder, one of Constantine I's most senior Christian officials. It 
was only at a later date that it came to be associated with St. Acacius of 
Nicomedia, a process which was complete by c.400 at latest. The surpris- 
ingly short time-scale involved here is reminiscent of a similar misunder- 
standing concerning the Church of St. Paul at Constantinople. This church 
was named after bishop Paul of Constantinople (342-50) when his remains 
were finally returned to his see and laid to rest there c.381. Yet Sozomen 
reveals that by his day c.440 many people believed that the church really 
took its name from the apostle St. Paul and that it was his remains which 
it possessed.? Hence the Synac Breviary and the Hieronymian Martyrology do 
not so much contradict one another as provide an insight into a key stage 
in the transformation of the cult of St. Acacius as a result of the acquis- 
itiveness of Constantine's new capital at the expense of its neighbour and 
rival Nicomedia.** 


Dpt of Ancient Classics University College Cork, Fire 


* For what follows, see Barnes (n. 22) on Lact. Mort. Pers. 17-19. 

?* Soz. HE 7.10; also Soc. HE 5.9. 

?' In general, see C. Foss, "Nicomedia and Constantinople", in C. Mango and 
G. Dagron (eds.), Constantinople and Its Hinterland (Aldershot, 1995), pp. 181-90. 


PATRISTISCHER HINTERGRUND IM 12. 
GEISTLICHEN LIED DES NOVALIS 


VON 


VINZENZ BUCHHEIT 


Bekanntlich hat das 12. Geistliche Lied des Novalis! das katholische 
Kirchenlied ,,O Heyland, reiB. die Himmel auff* des Jesuiten Friedrich 
von Spee mit dem Titel ,,Der Altváter Verlangen nach dem Messias" zum 
Vorbild. Wiederholt hat man auch auf die Einwirkung der frühromant- 
schen Religiositát hingewiesen.? Übersehen ist bislang, dass der Dichter, auf 
welchem Weg auch immer, von einer Traditon Kenntnis gehabt hat, wie 
sie frühchristliche Exegese und Dichtung zu erkennen geben. 


Wo bleibst du Trost der ganzen. Welt? 
Herberg 1st dir schon. lüngst bestellt. 
Verlangend sieht en jedes dich, 
Und óffnet deinem. Segen. sich. 

5  Geuf, Vater, ihn gewaltig aus, 
Gib ihn aus deinem Arm heraus: 
Jur. Unschuld, Lieb und süfle Scham 
Hielt ihn, daf! er muht. lüngst. schon. kam. 


Ireb in von dir im unser Arm, 

10  Daf er von deinem Hauch noch warm; 
In schweren. Wolken sammle ihn 
Und laf ihn so hernieder ziehn. 


In kühlen Strómen send ihn her, 
In Feuerflammen lodre er, 

15 In Luft und Ol in Klang und Tau 
Durchdnng er unsrer Erde Bau. 


! HKA I* Leicht zugánglich auch in der Reclam-Ausgabe von J. Mahr, .Novalis. 
Gedichte. Die Lehrlinge zu Satis, (Stuttgart 1984) 118f. 

? Vgl. u.a. W. Vesper, Das Vorbild zu Hardenbergs ,Wo bleibst du Trost der ganzen 
Welt', Euphonon 15 (1908) 568-570; H. Uerlings, Frednch von Hardenberg, genannt Novas, 
Werk und Forschung, (Stuttgart 1991) 264-270. 

* Zuletzt bes. Uerlings a.O. 264ff. 


€ Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigiliae Christanae 55, 208-214 
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So wird der heilge Kampf gekümpfi, 
So wird der Hólle Grimm gedimfffi, 
Und ewig blühend geht allhier 

20 Das alte Paradies herfür. 


Die Erde regt sich, grünt und lebt, 
Des Geistes voll ein jedes. strebt 

Den Heland leblich zu. empfahn 
Und beut die vollen Brüst thm an. 


25 Der Winter weicht, ein neues jahr 
Steht an der. Kribbe Hochaltar. 
Es ist das erste Jahr der. Welt, 
Die sich dus Rind erst. selbst. bestellt. 


Die Augen sehn den. Heiland wohl, 

30 Und doch sind sie des Heilands voli, 
Von Blumen unrd sem Haupt. geschmückt, 
Aus denen er selbst holdselig blickt. 


Er ist der Stern, er ist die Sonn, 
Er ist des ewgen. Lebens. Bronn, 
35 Aus Kraut und Stein und Meer und. Licht 
Schimmert sein. kindlich. Angesicht. 
In allen Dingen. sein. kindlich Tun. 
Seine. heifie Liebe urird nimmer ruhn, 
Er schmiegt sich. seiner unbewuft 
40 — Unendlich fest an jede Brust. 
Ein Gott für uns, ein. Kind für sich 
Liebt er uns all. herzinniglich, 
Wird unsre Speis und unser. Trank, 
Treusinn ist ihm. der. liebsie Dank. 


45 Das Elend wáchst je mehr und. mehr, 
Em düstrer Gram bednückt uns sehr, 
Laf, Vater, den. Geliebten. gehn, 
Mit uns wirst du ihn. wieder sehn. (HKA I) 


Wáhrend die adventlichen Aspekte bei Spee weitgehend von Jesaias her 
(45,8 rorate, caeli, desuper et nubes pluant iustum; aperiatur terra, et germinet Salvatorem, 
et ius&ia oriatur simul) verstándlich werden, ist dies bei Novalis keineswegs 
der Fall. Er hat den entscheidenden Passus (rorate, caeli . . .) allenfalls in den 
Versen fünf (,,Geuf, Vater, ihn gewaltig aus") und elf (,,2n schweren Wolken sammle 
ihn") anklingen lassen. Ansonsten ist die starke Divergenz von Spee durch 
die bereits erwáhnte Deutung der Váter mitbestimmt worden. 
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Dies betrifft insbesondere den Mittelteil mit dem soteriologischen Aspekt 
90 ward der heilge Kampf gekümpfl, so wird der Hólle Gnimm gedámpfl", der fes- 
ter Bestandteil christlicher Exegese in Weihnachts- und Osterhymnen 
bzw. — Homilien war.'* Wichtiger ist freilich, dass der Dichter diesen in 
der christlichen Soteriologie? insgesamt geláàufigen Hintergrund ergàánzt 
durch die dadurch erzielte Wirkung: 

Und ewig blühend geht allhier 

Das alie Paradies herfür. (19f.)). 

Die Erde regt sich, grünt und lebt, 

Des. Geistes voll ein jedes strebt... (21f£) 

Dies basiert generell auf einer kosmischen Christophanie, wie sie im 
Hymnus insgesamt vorwaltet, Eine solche muss aber nicht durch Jakob 
Bóhme veranlasst sein,? sondern ist schon in frühchristlicher Exegese und 
in Weihnachtshymnen angelegt) Vor allem das bei Novalis anklingende 
dreiphasige Weltmodell (frühlingshaft-paradiesische Urphase — Verlust — 
dauerhafte und gesteigerte Wiederkehr des ursprünglichen Paradieses), illus- 
triert mit Hilfe des Frühlingsmotivs, hat schon das frühe Christentum unter 
Verwertung vergilischer Ansátze? aus biblischem Hintergrund entwickelt.? 

Da ist zunáchst auf einen grundsátzlichen Aspekt hinzuweisen, der fest 
in der Bibel verankert ist: Nach patristüscher Vorstellung gehóren alle 
Naturerscheinungen deshalb zu den opíima, weil Gott ihr Urgrund (auctor 
naturae)! ist. Dies war verbunden mit der Tendenz, die natürliche Ebene, 
ohne sie zu entwerten, durch die spirituelle zu. überhóhen, so dass Früh- 
lingselemente auf doppelter Ebene auslegbar werden. Zu Hilfe kam den 
symbolfreudigen Vátern ein weiterer Symbolbereich, der mit ,Acker — 


* Nachweise bei V. Buchheit, Góttlicher Heilsplan bei Prudentius (Cath. 11, 25-48), 
Vig. Chnst, 44 (1990) 2271T. 

* Lit. bei Verf, Vig. Christ. 44 (1990) 239, Anm. 114; vgl. nur den von Picaneder 
stammenden Schlufichor im Weihnachtsoratorium von J.S. Bach. 

$ So Paschek bei Uerlings a.O. 266, Anm. 38. 

? Vgl. V. Buchheit, Sonnenwende - Geburt des Sol verus (Prud. Cath. 11, 1-22), 
Wien. Stud. 99 (1986) 245ff. 

? Nachweise bei V. Buchheit, Heimkehr ins Paradies, Philologus 136, (1992) 256-273, 
bes. 257ff., 2671I. 

? Vgl. bes. Gen. 1£: Psalm. 18,1; Sap. 13,5; Joh. 1; Róm. 1,20; 8, 19ff; Ephes. 1,10; Koloss. 
l, 15ff.; ferner V. Buchheit, Goldene Zeit und Paradies auf Erden (Laktanz, inst. 5, 
5-B), Würzb. Jahrb. 4 (1978) 161-185; 5 (1979) 219-235. 

! Texte wie Anm. 9 

U Tert. Cul. Fem. 1, 8, 2. 
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Pflanzung - Wachstum umschrieben werden kann: Christus ist der Sámann, 
Kirche und Seele sind Acker und Pflanzung." Ebenso hilfreich wurde, dass 
auch der frühchristlichen Exegese die Annahme geláufig war, die Urschóp- 
fung habe sich im Frühling vollzogen. Folgerichüg spielten die reale Ebene 
des Frühlingsgeschehens und ihre spirituelle Deutung bei der liturgischen 
Ausgestaltung des Osterfestes, der Taufe und des Weihnachtsfestes eine 
besondere Rolle.'* Für Letzteres stützte man sich vor allem auf den Taufpsalm 
22, Vers 2: in loco pascuae bzw. in loco viridi ... me locavit. 

Dichterische Gestaltung gefunden hat dies in zwei Tagesliedern des 
Prudentius. In seinem Hymnus auf das Weihnachtsfest (cath. 11) sind bis- 
lang erwáhnte Vorstellungen zu bildhafter Dichte vereint. Die Wiederkehr 
des Paradieses setzt ein mit der Geburt des Messias, wobei kosmisches 
Geschehen der Wintersonnenwende und heilsgeschichtliche Ausdeutung 
zusammenfinden:" Eine grofie Freude für die Welt enthalte der reine Schof 
Manens, aus dem ein novellum saeculum hervorgehe und eine lux aurea (11,57ff.). 
Das Ereignis ist geschildert mit den Farben der goldenen Zeit. Anklánge 
an Vergiltexte ordnen sich der aus AT und NT gewonnenen Deutung 
unter. Der Schrei des Neugeborenen habe die Erneuerung des Erdkreises 
im Frühling hervorgebracht, die wiedergeborene Erde den Schmutz der 
alten vertrieben. Die Wirkung war: 


Sparsisse tellurem reor 


Auch in der ganzen unbelebten Natur habe sich das Wunder der Erneuerung 
vollzogen, und der Menschheit sei der Weg zur Heimkehr ins Paradies 
eróffnet worden. 

Im achten Tageslied (cath. 8) begegnet diese Symbolik bei der Deutung 
der Fabel vom Guten Hirten (8,33-48).'^ Die darauf bezogenen beiden 
ersten Strophen handeln von der Verstrickung des unerlósten Menschen 
in die schuldhafte Gottferne und von der Befreiung daraus durch den 
Guten Hirten (8,33-40). Die beiden folgenden Strophen führen den Vorgang 


"? Vgl. Philologus 136 (1992) 263f. 

5 Ebda, 264. 266; dazu Aponius, Komm. z. Hohen Lied (Cant. 2, 17 — Migne, PL 
Suppl. 1, 866f.). 

* Vgl. Th. Michels, Das Frühjahrssymbol in ósterlicher Liturgie, Rede und Dichtung 
des christlichen Altertums, Jahrb. Liturgiewiss. 6 (1926) 1-15 — Sarmenta. Gesammelte Studien 
von Th. M. (Münster 1972) 1-15; Buchheit, Philologus 136 (1992) 257ff. 

5 Im Einzelnen erlàutert bei Buchheit, Wien. Stud. 99 (1986) 245ff. 

'* Dazu Verf., Ovis spinosa (Prud. cath. 8, 33-40), Philologus 134 (1990) 50-65. 
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der Erlósung durch die Taufe vor Augen: ,, Auch bringt er (Christus) das 
Schaf wieder auf Wiesen und grüne Auen (et pratis vindique campo) zurück, 
wo kein Dorn mit struppigen Kletten zittert und keine stachlige Distel ihre 
Spróssinge mit Dornen bewaffnet. Vielmehr gedeiht ein Hain voller Palmen, 
und das wiedergewonnene Laub auf den Stengeln grünt neu im Frühling 
(vernat); immergrüner Lorbeer umschattet den glásernen Strom voll lebendi- 
gen Wassers". 

Erneut sind die realen Erscheinungen in der Natur und der spirituelle 
Sinn zu eindringlicher Einheit geführt: Frühling - Vegetation - Taufe — 
Erlósung - Heimkehr ins Paradies. Ist im Weihnachtshymnus der Frühling 
als Zeichen einer universalkosmischen Erneuerung verstanden, wird im 
achten Tageslied die Teilnahme des Einzelnen an dieser neuen Frühlingswelt 
erkennbar. Es überrascht nicht, dass Prudentius auch schon das Ursprung- 
sparadies in Eden mit áhnlichen Farben geschildert hat: 

Tunc per amoena virecta. iubet 

Jrondicomis habitare locis, 

ver ubi perpetuum redolet, 

prataque mullicolora latex 

quadrifluo celer amne rigat (cath. 3, 101-105)." 


(,,Dann ládt er ihn ein, auf lieblich - grüner Au in laubgeschmückter Flur 
zu wohnen, wo sich der Duft ewigen Frühlings verstrómt und ein eilen- 
des Wasser in vierfacher Strómung buntfarbene Wiesen benetzt") 
Einen áhnhichen Bezugsrahmen kann man im Lied des Novalhs für die 
inhaltlich sich anschlieBenden Verse 25ff. ermitteln: 
Der. Winter weicht, ein neues Jahr 
Steht an. der Krippe Hochaltar . . . 
Den Ausgangspunkt für das Verstándnis bilden Psalm. 73, 16f£.:.... aestatem 
et ver lu plasmasti ea, sowie Cant. 2, 11-13: tam enim hiems. transit... flores 
apparuerunt in lerra nostra, tempus pulationis advenit. . .. Beide Texte sind in der 
Exegese stets auf Christus als den Schópfer von Winter und Frühling und 
den Bringer des geistigen Frühlings der Erlósung bezogen. Aus der Fülle 
der Belege seien exemplarisch die Folgenden ausgewáhlt: 
Gregor von Nyssa lásst in seinem Kommentar zum Hohen Lied'* die 
letzte Stufe seiner dreiphasigen Heilsgeschichte beginnen mit dem Kommen 
Christi, das den Frühling der Seelen geschenkt und so das Aufblühen der 


7 Áhnlich Cento Probae 163 (wozu Verf, Grazer Beitr. 15 (1988) 173); Mar. Vict. 
Aleth. Y 225ff.; Isid. Sev. Etym. 14, 3, 2; Abaelard, Hexah. (Migne, PL 178, 7502). 
!5 In Cant. V p. 151 sqq. Langerbeck (zu Cant. 2, 11f.). 
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lugenden bewirkt habe. Ambrosius erláutert in seinem Kommentar zum 
Hexahemeron (4, 5, 22):? ante adventum Christi hiems. erat, post adventum flores 
sunt veris. Zeno von Verona spricht in einer Predigt zum Ostersonntag?? 
nach der Ausmalung der Frühlingszeit von der Notwendigkeit der Taufe, 
die er als ver, sacrum fontem bezeichnet; ihre Folge seien ecclesiae flores claris- 
simi. In einer Weihnachtshomilie, die Johannes Chrysostomos zugeschrieben 
wird (Migne, PG 61, 763), werden realer und heilsgeschichtlicher Frühling 
aufeinander bezogen: , Wenn nach kaltem Winter die warme Milde des 
Frühlings aufbricht, sprieBt Vegetation, erfasst die Schópfung insgesamt 
Freude und Wandel zum Besseren. Dass uns aber nun Christus, der himm- 
lische Frühling..., aufgeleuchtet ist und die frostigen und stürmischen 
Wolken des Teufels verjagt und die schláfrigen Herzen der Menschen aus 
dem Nebel der Unwissenheit durch sein góttliches Licht zum Leben erweckt 
sind, lásst uns unseren Sinn aufrichten hin zur Glückseligkeit der himm- 
lischen  Herrlichkeit"?! 

Dieses Ineinander von Wintersolstitum — Geburt Christ — Heilsgeschehen 
Ist in dieser Art weder bei Jakob Bóhme? noch im pietistischen Umfeld 
des Novalis belegt, sondern entstammt der erwáhnten patristischen Tradition, 
die gerade über die Auslegung des Hohen Liedes im Mittelalter und in 
der Neuzeit bis hin zu Herder,? mit dem Novalis wie fast alle bedeutenden 
Zeitgenossen bestens vertraut war, geláufig blieb. 

Und Christus als Stern und Sonne (er ist der Stern, er ist die Sonn, V. 39) 
ist in der reichen Lichtmetaphorik und -symbolik des Weihnachtsgeschehens 
spátestens seit dem vierten Jahrhundert, gefórdert durch zahlreiche alt- wie 
neutestamentliche Texte, sowie durch das Rivalisieren mit dem paganen 
Sol invictus,/^ fest verankert. 


^ Vgl. ferner Virgin, 54; Isaac, 4, 35f. und oft. 

* Tract. 1,33 Lófstedt — 2,45 Migne; vgl. tract. 2,13 Lófstedt — 2,53 Migne; die salu- 
bris unda (Taufe) habe in einem ver arridens diversos flores hervorgebracht. — Auch Augustinus 
war diese Winter-Frühling-Metaphorik vertraut; mir lagen die Lemmata der gespeicherten 
Wortkonkordanz zu Augustinus vor. 

* Dabei begegnet erstmals das Bild vom ,Frühling des Herzens', das bei Hólderlin so 
nachdrücklich hervortritt (Gregor v. Nyssa, Komm. z. Hohen Lied 2, 11; Ambros. Virgin. 54). 

? Dessen Mitwirkung bei der Entfaltung dieses Symbolbereichs durch Novalis regel- 
máflg überschátzt wird. 

?* Hierzu Buchheit, Wien.Stud. 99 (1986) 246f1.; zur Deutungsgeschichte des Hohen Liedes 
s. u. a. F. Ohly, Hoheliedstudien (Wiesbaden 1958); U. Kópf, TRE 15, 508-513 (512f. Lit.). 

^ Dazu Buchheit, Sonnenwende — Geburt des Sol verus (Prud. cath. 11, 1-12), Wien. 
Stud. 99 (1986) 245ff. Auch das zwólfte Geistliche Lied legt Zeugnis ab für Novalis 
durchgángige Tendenz, christliche und heidnische Religion miteinander auszusóhnen. 
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Insgesamt ist festzuhalten, dass die Struktur des in dem zwólften Geistlichen 
Lied erkennbaren Weltmodells und die Frühlingsmetaphorik ihren Rückhalt 
im gesamten Werk des Novalis haben. Schon der frühe Dichter idealisiert 
die Urzeit als eine góttlich-frühlingshafte Phase und làsst in ihr die Poesie 
entstehen.^ GemáàD triadischem Weltbild des Novalis? bedeutet dies, dass 
seine Poesie und der sie wirkende Dichter Tráger und Vermittler dieser 
frühlingshaften, will sagen ursprünglich goldenen Zeit sind und den Auftrag 
haben, ihrer Zeit den verlorenen Urzustand neu zu vermitteln. Kein Wunder, 
dass wir dem so verstandenen Frühlingsmotiv im spáteren Werk immer 
dann begegnen, wenn der Dichter solche Wegweisung entfaltet, so vor 
allem in den ,Lehrlingen zu Sais' (HKA P? 94), im , Heinrich von Ofterdingen' 
(HKA T? 224f., 270f., 312f), in den Gedichten ,Der Fremdling' und ,An Tieck'. 

Darüber hinaus ist Hardenberg mit dem Frühlingsmotiv, wie es uns 
besonders bei Vergil und Hólderlin begegnet," wohlvertraut. Erinnert sei 
nur an die háufig verwendeten Motivkreise ,Kind und Frühling',* ,Liebe 
und Frühling?? und daran, dass auch Novalis die Vorstellung kennt, einige 
wenige, denen die Seele der Natur noch vertraut ist, reichten mit ihren Wur- 
zeln in die frühlingshafte Urzeit zurück und bildeten so die Keimzelle des 
,neuen Reiches", in dem ewiger Frühling herrschen werde: die ,Fremdlinge' 
aus Atlantis, die Dichter und Weisen. 

Dass sich diese Motivik bei Vergil, Holderlin? und Novalis gleichermaDen 
findet, hat mit der Gleichgestimmtheit verwandter Dichternaturen zu tun 
und basiert auf demselben dreiphasigen Weltmodell. 


35392 GieDen, Am Zollstock 15 ViNzENZ BucHHEIT 


755 Vgl. Buchheit, Scaliger und Novalis über den Ursprung von Musik und Dichtung, 
Wuürzb. Jahrb. 20 (1994/95) 257-27]. 

* Dazu grundlegend H,j. Máhl, D. Jdee des goldenen Zealiers im. Werk. des. .Novalis 
(Heidelberg 1965); Ders.; Der poetische Staat, in: Utopieforschung (Frankfurt 1985) Bd. 
3, 273-302. 

? Vgl. Buchheit, Frühling bei Vergil und Hólderlin, Euphorion 91 (1997) 157-181. 

7$ So neben dem zwólften Geistlichen Lied auch in ,Die Lehrlinge zu Sais', im 
,Heinrich von Ofterdingen' und in ,Àn Tieck'. 

7 Vg]. nur die Fabel ,Giasar und Azora', mit wórtlichen Bezügen wieder im Márchen 
,Hyazint und Rosenblütchen' aufgenommen (HAK P^ 94f), in ,Die Blumen', mehrfach 
im Ofterdingenroman und in ,Es fárbte sich die Wiese grün'. Dieses Gedicht ist in 
Struktur und Aussage von Hólderlins Thaliafragment (S24 III 167ff.) und dem ,Hyperion' 
(Sz4 III 47ff) beeinflusst. 

? Für Novalis ist direkte Kenntnis der Hymnen des Prudentius durchaus denkbar, 
móglicherweise durch Herder vermittelt; vgl. J.G. Herder, Brzfe zur Beforderung der Humanitát, 
7. Sammlung, Nr. 82 — Bd. 18, S. 15, hrsg. v. B. Suphan: Herder zitiert aus cath. 10. 
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P. Borgen, K. Fuglseth, R. Skarsten, 7/e Philo Index. A Complete Greek Word 
Index io the Whntngs of Philo of Alexandria. Grand Rapids: W.B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, and Leiden-Boston-Kóln: Brill, 2000. xi - 371 pages. 
ISBN 0-8028-3883-9 (Eerdmans), 90-04-11477-7 (Brill). $55. 


The Jewish exegete and philosopher Philo of Alexandria had a strong 
impact on the thought and exegesis of the writers of the early Church. 
Therefore his wriüngs are of great relevance to patristic scholars. Among 
the more important instruments available for consulting his voluminous 
oeuvre are indices. The first index was compiled by I. Leisegang and was 
published as volume seven of the critical edition of Philo's writings by 
L. Cohn, P. Wendland, and S. Reiter (Berlin 1926, 1930). In this index 
each lemma is subdivided according to the different meanings of a word, 
and the context of a word is cited. Therefore, it is a very useful tool but 
it has the disadvantage that it refers to page and line numbers of the crit- 
ical edition; so it can only be consulted in combination with that edition. 
Moreover it 15 incomplete, only containing key words. In 1974 G. Mayer 
published his index, which shows two important differences compared with 
Leisegang's index. It does not indicate the context of a word and the entries 
are not subdivided. Mayer, using numbers for indicating the writings, refers 
to the paragraph numbering. 

In 1997 a group of Norwegian Philonic scholars published a printout 
of a database containing all the Greek words in Philo's writings. This index 
has now been published in a definite form by Eerdmans and Brill. The 
book has a hard cover and a fie layout. The letters and numbers are 
large enough for comfortable use. The index resembles Mayer's one, but 
differs from its predecessor in some respects. It is even more complete, 
containing all the Greek words, except àé, xaí, and ó. At each entry the 
total number of occurrences 1s also given. It includes the main Greek frag- 
ments from Quaestiones in. Genesim. et. Exodum, De Providentia and. Hypothetica. 
References to the Philonic writings are made by abbreviations of the titles, 
and not by numbers. 

I shall now give an example how a patristic scholar can use this index. 
In his work De vita Moysis the Cappadocian Church father Gregory of 
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Nyssa connects the royal way (Num. 20:17, 21:22) with the Aristotelian 
ethical doctrine that virtue is found in the middle between two extre- 
mities (II.288). As remarked by the commentators, Gregory derives this 
interpretation form Philo's Quod Deus immuiabilis sit 162-164. He does, 
however, not only offer a Philonic exegesis, but he uses also Philonic words. 
The highway of virtue is contrasted with àvoóio—a road that is no road. 
The word &voóíia is not frequently used; LS] refers to a few writers, among 
whom Philo. AÀ search in the Philo index shows that Philo employs this 
word twenty times, and so it seems that it is characteristic of Philo. Both 
Philo and Gregory employ the word &voóia in a metaphorical way for 
indicating the deviation from the highway of virtue. The Philonic charac- 
ter of the passage in Gregory's De vita Moysis 1s strengthened by his use 
of the word &voóia. 

The Philo index is a fine achievement of the Norwegian Philo group. 
I am certain that it will be a most valuable tool for tracing Philonic influence 
in the Church fathers, and for this reason indispensable for patristic schol- 
ars engaged in such research. 


NL-4206 VD Gorinchen, I[sbaan 175 A.C. GELJON 


Avit de Vienne, Histoire spirituelle, Tome I (Chants I-III). Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et notes par Nicole Hecquet-Noti (Sources Chrétiennes 
444), Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1999, 334 p. FF 173 (broche). 


Alexander Arweiler, Die Imitation antiker und. spátantiker Literatur in der Dichtung 
*De spiritalis historiae gestis? des Alcimus Avitus. Mit einem Kommentar zu Avit. carm. 
4, 429-540 und 5, 526-703 (Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur und 
Geschichte 52), Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1999. 384 p., DM 248 (Geb.). 


Sans aucun doute l'épopée chrétienne a droit à l'existence. On y trouve 
des histoires bibliques en forme poétique, racontées par des hommes éru- 
dits et versés dans la culture classique. Bien qu'il aille sans dire que les 
poétes chrétiens n'atteignent pas le niveau de leurs grands prédécesseurs 
paiens, iis arrivent bien à ajouter quelque chose d'origine] à leur exem- 
ples. Gráce à leur volonté d'aemulatio i1 leur est donné de 'corriger' les men- 
dacia poetarum. 

Parmi ces versificateurs chrétiens se trouve Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus, 
évéque de Vienne (prés de Lyon) qui publie aux alentours de l'an 500 un 
texte intitulé De spiritalis historiae gestis ("Histoire sprituelle). Cette oeuvre com- 
prend cinq chants: l. Le début du monde; 2. Le péché originel; 3. Le 
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jugement divin; 4. Le déluge; 5. La traversée de la Mer Rouge. But du 
poéme est la glorificaton du Christ comme héros universel. 

En 1999 deux publications sur l'épopée d'Avit ont vu le jour. On pour- 
rait donc assumer un intérét renouvelé pour cet ouvrage merveilleux. A 
paru dans la collection dite des Sources Chrétennes N. Hecquet-Noti, Avi de 
Vienne— Histotre. spirituelle. Tome I (Chants I-III). Ce livre est le résultat d'un 
remaniement d'une thése de doctorat soutenue en 1994 à l'université de 
Genéve. Que ces quelques remarques suffisent à juger ce travail à ses 
mérites. 1. On cherche en vain dans la bibliographie l'étude fondamentale 
de H. Hagendahl, 7he Lati Fathers and the Classics, Góteborg 1958. 2. 
P. 227: Le vers II, 299 est: ülis subpeteret recta si sorte potestas. De vue 
prosodique on devrait ler recía à soríe et traduire: 'si le pouvoir leur était 
donné par un juste sort' etc. N'empéche que ce numéro des Sources Chréh- 
ennes fournisse à l'étudiant d'Avit une bonne occasion de se familiariser 
avec cette poésie. 

Il y aurait à dire bien davantage de la seconde publication: A. Arweiler, 
Die. Imitation antiker und. spátantker. Literatur in. der. Dichtung *De. sfnritalis. historiae 
gestis? des Alcimus Avitus. Remaniement lui aussi d'une thése de doctorat 
(soutenu en 1997/98 à l'université de Bonn), ce livre volumineux témoigne 
d'une manque d'argumentation persévérée. On y trouve bien une intro- 
duction mais aucune conclusion. Il se pourrait que la version originale 
pourvoirát à combler cette lacune, mais le lecteur ingénu n'y apprend rien. 
Aux pages 340-1 se trouve un passage qui pourrait étre concu comme une 
argumentation: 'PEIPER hat in seinem Index besonders viele Parallelen 
aus den Werken des Vergil und Sidonius angeführt. Daraus ist die These, 
Avit. habe diese beiden Autoren zu Hauptvorbilden gewáhlt, als Tatsache 
in die Handbücher übernommen worden. Sie kann aber nach den in dieser 
Arbeit bisher vorgelegten Ergebnissen nur noch stark relativierte Geltung 
beanspruchen, da sie der complexen Imitationstechnik des Avit. nicht gerecht 
wird'. Cette remarque, tout en excitant la curiosité, semble aussitót étre 
oubliée par l'auteur, qui imperturbablement continue ses recherches détail- 
lées. Cette conception d'Arweiler ne se rejouissant en aucun soutien argu- 
mentateur, l| vaudrait mieux se tenir au propos de Hecquet-Noti, p. 38: 
'Le modeéle de cette poésie est, bien sür, l'Énéide. 

En plus, le travail d'Arweiler contient des imprécisions. À la page 19, 
Avit. 4, 619 n'est pas correctement cité: il y a en trop le mot fost. Les 
notes à la page 30 ne font aucune mention de l'édition de Cyprien Gallus 
(qu'Arweiler appelle *der Heptateuchdichter), à savoir CSEL 23. Un peu 
étonnant est l'orthographie du nom d'Avit: on lit *'Avitus' aussi bien que 
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'Avit, et le génitif 'Avits'. Mieux vaudrait d'éviter dans le texte le nom 
abbrévié. Dans la bibliographie, les majuscules font souvent défaut dans les 
titres anglais. Par exemple, le titre de l'étude de M. Lapidge n'est pas 7/e bind- 
ing of the kosmos (sic), mais The Binding of the Cosmos etc. Les indices aussi ont 
quelques défauts. Ainsi, PIlias latine n'est pas citée au p. 297 mais au p. 292. 


NL-3583 AD Ultrecht, Adr. van Ostadelaan 109 B H.G. ScuiPPER 


M. Heuser and H..J. Klimkeit, Studies in Manichaean Literature and. Art, 
translated by Majella Franzmann (Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 
46), Leiden: E,J. Brill 1998, ISBN 9004107169. 


lhis volume of .Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies brings together in 
English translation the works of two Bonn scholars, one at the beginning 
and one sadly at the end of a distinguished career cut short by an untimely 
death. The first part of the book (pp. 1-108) is an English translation of 
Heuser's doctoral dissertation on the main doctrinal issues (as far as a mod- 
ern scholar could discern them) of Coptic Manichaean texts (especially 
of the [Berlin-] Kzphalaid) and the second (pp. 111-313) is an eclectic collec- 
ton of some of the most read and admired studies by Hans-Joachim 
Klimkeit on Eastern Manichaean texts (Middle Iranian, Turkish and Chinese). 
The approach of both scholars is religious-historical and not philological 
although both are familiar with the texts in their original languages (with 
the noted exception of Chinese; vide infra). 

Mani had a habit of developing his elaborate cosmogonic teaching by 
endless repetition in his lectures to his disciples and students. The Kephalaia, 
the largest extant body of Manichaean didactic material, was, as W.-P. 
Funk had now convincingly demonstrated ("The Reconstruction of the 
Manichaean Kephalaia', in P. Mirecki and J. BeDuhn, edd., Emerging from 
Darkness, Studies in the Recovery of Manichaean Sources, NHMS 43, Leiden, 1997, 
151-52), put together by a major disciple of Mani, probably Adda, within 
one or two decades after the death of Mani. This major compilation has 
survived in two codices, one the Kephalaza of the Teacher (i.e. Mani) which 
is housed in Berlin and largely published, and the other the Kephalaia of 
the Wisdom of my Lord Mani which is housed in Dublin and largely unpub- 
lished. The work(s) would have reflected to a large extent the ifsissima verba 
of Mani as the compiler(s) would have had very little time to elaborate or 
compose fresh material for two such large collections. 

Heuser's work is the first attempt to systematize the teaching of Mani, 
especially on cosmogony, soteriology, eschatology and numerology as found 
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in the (Berlin-)&ephalaia. His methodology is mainly exploratory and ex- 
pository rather than interpretative but the results are obviously helpful to 
scholars who will otherwise have to wage through what is still a largely 
unindexed corpus of texts for relevant material. (For those who can read 
Coptic, however, there is now a Coptic Word-Index to all the fascicles of 
the (Berlin-)Kephalaia published up to 1966 by S. Clackson in Dictionary of 
Manichaean Texts, Vol. 1, Corpus Fontium Manichaeorum, Subsidia II, Turnhout, 
1998, pp. 59-185, with English Index.) Heuser basically follows a classic 
schema in his exposition of the Manichaean myth—and it is a great mis- 
fortune that the summary provided in the Kephalaia by Mani himself on 
this score is in a highly fragmentary state (pp. 1-9)—and explores the elab- 
orations, schematizations and contradictions throughout the published 
Kephalaia (Chapters) which are not grouped originally round specific topics 
by its compiler(s. Heuser's endeavour will prove vital to those who wish 
to know for instance what the Aephalaia have to tell us about such Manichaean 
mythological characters/symbols as *Three Garments' or "Three Wheels' 
or Old and New Man'—terms which are not covered in the excellent 
parallel work of Paul van Lindt, 77e .Names of Manichaean Mythological Figures: 
A Comparative Study on. Terminology in. the. Coptic Sources (Studies in. Oriental 
Religions, 26) Wiesbaden, 1992—so long as the readers are familiar with 
where these figures occur in the classic schema of the myth as the book 
has no subject index. À particularly useful feature of Heuser's work is a 
numerological lisüng of Manichaean cosmogonic terms which are prefaced 
by numerals (pp. 98-106). These abound particularly in both Kephalaic 
and Central Asian texts and can be confusing to both new comer and 
expert on Manichaean texts. 

The second part of the book is a selection of some of the most origi- 
nal contribu&ions by Klimkeit published over the last two decades. These 
cover the Manichaeans' use of Scripture; their knowledge of (other) Christian 
scriptures; their use of special symbols (like the Gate/Door) or of Pauline 
metaphors like *Old and New Man; their attitude to Kingship; and their 
attempt to assimilate with Buddhism in Central Asia. The final section 
consists of two articles updating Klimkeit's earlier monograph on Manichaean 
Art and Callgraphy (Leiden, 1982) and some of the accompanying plates 
are also better reproduced than in his earlier work. The present reviewer 
would like to draw particular attention to the photographs of caves con- 
taining Manichaean painüngs from Sángim as these had not previously 
been published. Klimkeit had the benefit of access to the pioneering work 
of Prof. Chao Huashan which is still litle known in the West. 
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For the readers of this journal, the most important of these arücles prob- 
ably will be 'Apocryphal Gospels in Central Asia' (pp. 189-211). When the 
standard reference book on New Testament Apocrypha by his Bonn col- 
league W. Schneemelcher was revised and updated, the section on Gnostic 
Gospels and related literature was only marginally updated by Beate Blatz. 
Klimkeit's arücle came too late for it to be utilized in the latest edition of 
Hennecke-Schneemelcher and, for the time being, all scholars of Early 
Christian texts must treat this article by Klimkeit as a missing chapter of 
this standard reference work. The article examines the source of Manichaean 
citanons and/or parallels from known and unknown Apocryphal works. 
Klimkeit's arücle is parücularly useful in that it draws its material exten- 
sively from Central Asian sources which indicates the extent of the influence 
of Synac Christianity on Manichaean texts in Parthian. Klimkeit, however, 
seemed to have been unaware of the excellent work of William Petersen 
on the use of the Diatessaron by the Manichaeans as Petersen's work would 
have almost certainly helped to broaden his approach to the citations. 

We are grateful to Prof. Majella Franzmann for making available in 
English these important works on Manichaeism by these two German schol- 
ars. But why are many key quotations from leading German scholars and 
from German translations of Manichaean texts left untranslated? See e.g. 
pp. 12, 52, 54, 76, 77 etc. The average English-speaking university stu- 
dent in courses on Religious History who are the most likely users of this 
book will be left dumb-founded by these occasional chunks of original 
Teutonic scholarship. 

There is one unfortunate error on p. 219, line 2. Klimkeit had followed 
Chavannes and Pelliot's initial French translation of the Karabalghasun 
inscripüon and gave (in Franzmann's translation): (Virtue) led the monks 
and nuns and entered the kingdom . . .". The Chinese character for virtue 
'de' is the last character used in the transliterated Manichaean rank-title 
of Mahistag—a term which was then not known in its Chinese form to 
Chavannes and Pelliot although Pelliot realized this immediately upon the 
discovery of the first part of the Compendium from Dunhuang. So it was 
not 'virtue' but a *Mahistag! who helped to convert the Uighurs. The present 
reviewer had communicated this correction to Prof. Klimkeit personally on 
many occasions but clearly he had not passed it on to his translator. 


Macquarie University, SAMUEL N.C. Lrgv 
School of History, Philosophy & Politics, 
Sydney NSW 2109 (Australia) 
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Richard Goulet (éd.), Dictonnatre des philosophes antiques, Tome 3, d'Eccélos 
à Juvénal. Éditions CNRS: Paris 2000, 1071 pages, ISBN 2-272-05748-5, 
FF 560. 


After an interval of six years the third volume of Richard Goulet's 
magnificent repertory of ancient philosophers has appeared. The first vol- 
ume, from Abam(m)on to Axiothea, appeared in 1989 and was reviewed 
in Fighae 44 (1990) 304-308. "There is no need to repeat what was said 
there, except perhaps to articulate that it is neither a biographical nor a 
bibhographical work, but rather a combination of the two, a 'bio-bibliog- 
raphy', and also to remind the reader of the conclusion of the review, 
namely that it was a project that *excites enthusiasm'. The second volume, 
from Babélyca to Dyscolius, was published in 1994. The third volume now 
proceeds to Juvenal. It contains 483 notices, making a total of about 1500 
so far. Since at the outset we were told that a record of almost 4000 
philosophers has been preserved in some form or other, it may be deduced 
that the project has not yet quite reached the half-way mark. But even 
that represents a quite remarkable achievement. 

The present volume has 60 contributors, prominent among whom— 
in terms of numbers of lemmata prepared—are Goulet himself, Tiziano 
Dorandi, Bruno Centrone, Bernadette Puech, Luc Brisson, Marie-Odile 
Goulet-Cazé, Michéle Ducos and Pierre Maraval. Mention should be made 
of the Spanish scholar Pedro Pablo Fuentes González, on account of the 
very full treatment he has given important philosophers such as Epictetus, 
Eratosthenes, Hecataeus, Hippocrates of Chios and Isocrates. The lemma 
on Heraclitus by Serge Mouraviev is also outstanding in its length and 
thoroughness, though also somewhat deviating in its approach. Às was the 
case for the previous volumes, there is a certain unevenness in method 
and detail of coverage, but this is inevitable in a composite work of this 
land. 

For patristic scholars the work continues to represent an instrument of 
great value for at least three reasons. Firstly it contains a considerable num- 
ber of informative lemmata on Christian authors who have associations 
with ancient philosophy. The names of Epiphanius, Eunomius, Eusebius 
of Caesarea, Evagrius, Hermeias, Hermogenes, Hippolytus (a particularly 
valuable overview of this complex dossier by Daniel Bertrand), Hosius, 
Isidore of Seville, Jusün (and Ps,Justin) and John of Damascus are the 
most prominent. Ás may be suspected from this list, not all church fathers 
important for the progress of ancient philosophy have been included. It is 
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perhaps regrettable, for example, that there is no lemma on the most philo- 
sophical of the Greek patres, Gregory of Nyssa. Goulet does not commit 
himself on whether John Stobaeus came from a Christian background (as 
his name seems to imply). Secondly there are extensive surveys of the lives 
and works of philosophers who play a significant role in the reception of 
Greek philosophy in the patres, e.g. Empedocles, Epicurus, Epictetus, Galen, 
Heraclitus, the Hermetica, Hippocrates, and so on. In the long lemma on 
Epictetus already mentioned above the splendid recently published edition 
by Gerard Boter (Leiden 1999) is mentioned as an addendum, but the 
information it contains on the important JNVachwirkung of the Enchiridion in 
the patristic and byzantine period could not be taken into account. Thirdly, 
the many lemmata on later Greek philosophers contemporary with the 
fathers, especially in the Neoplatonist school, such as Elias, Hierocles 
Himerius, Iamblichus, Isidore of Alexandria and Julian, supply a gold-mine 
of accurate and up-to-date information. We should also mention the impor- 
tance of the index of book titles, which allows the quick identüficaüon of 
books on particular subjects. The placement of the numbers of the lem- 
mata in the headings now allows an easier use of the indices. It is a pity, 
however, that this volume—in contrast to the previous two—does not con- 
tain any pictures of the iconographical evidence. For example, a photo- 
graph of the famous statue of Hippolytus would have certainly been a 
valuable addition to the lemma. 

We congratulate the editor on his achievement, and wish him all the 
energy and perseverance that he needs in order to continue and ultimately 
complete his enormously valuable project. 


University of Leiden Davip T. RuNiA 


Georgia Frank, The Memory of the Eyes. Pilgrims to. Living Saints in. Christian 
Late Antiquity, The Transformation of Classical Heritage XXX, Berkeley/Los 
Angeles/London 2000 (University of Cahfornia Press), xiii - 232 pp., ISBN 
0-520-22205-9, $40.00. 


This is not an ordinary book about pilgrimages and pilgrims in Late 
Antiquity. In fact it is hardly about actual pilgrims and their journeys. It 
is also not a book about /oca sancta in the Holy Land and elsewhere. This 
is a book about the sensual experiences pilgrims had or may have had 
when visiting holy places and living saints—monks, hermits, holy men— 
in the deserts of Egypt. In the fourth and fifth centuries visits to these holy 
men were an integral part of a journey to the holy sites. F. says she wrote 
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this book in order to fill the gap left behind by studies on pilgrimage that 
have appeared over the last decades and have deepened our knowledge 
about Christian pilgrimage, but which hardly discuss the matter of the pil- 
grim's spirituality and his or her religious sensibiliües when visiting a holy 
man or a biblical site. The subject F. has dealt with is not an easy one. 
How can we know what pilgrims experienced and what they sensed when 
seeing a living saint or visiting a holy site? In order to answer this ques- 
üon, F. focuses on three aspects that were of particular importance for the 
spirituahty of pilgrims who visited the living saints: exoticism, sensory engage- 
ment and biblical realism. By the first is meant the pilgrim's desire to 
become acquainted with the wonders of a distant land. The second aspect 
refers to the physical sense of vision and the perception of the divine; the 
third refers to the desire to participate in moments as described in the 
Scriptures. F. concentrates especially on the second aspect: the "culture of 
visibility", already important in non-Christan Graeco-Roman culture, and 
the visual access to the divine, i.c, seeing the holy as a deepening reli- 
gious experience. There is also attention to tactile piety, the effect of the 
touch of the holy, but not as extensively as for the "eyes of faith". 

Central to F.'s study are two works, both from around the year 400: 
The History of the Monks in Egypt by an anonymous Jerusalem monk, and 
Palladius' Lausiac History. These writings have almost exclusively been con- 
sidered to be tales of monks and historical chronicles. However, F. prefers 
to see them as travelogues and as literary creations, which combined for 
example ancient (exotic) travel writing, saint's lives, and Bible stories; by 
way of their specific character they were helpful in shaping the pilgrims' 
perception of holy people. 

After a comprehensive introductory chapter in which she puts her study 
into perspective and context, F. proceeds with a chapter on the above- 
mentioned Azstoriai as travel writing. Their descriptions of miraculous and 
faraway regions where the saints lived and the exoticizing of the desert 
served to create a sense of religious displacement that made it possible for 
the readers of these texts to perceive and visualize monastics and saints in 
a spiritual way. The following chapter deals with the matter of how liter- 
ary constructions like the Aistena: and other pilgrims' writings that allured 
pilgrims to visit holy men in the desert at the same time also shaped their 
perception of these holy men and functioned as a template for pilgrims to 
follow. In this context three common themes are discussed: the longing for 
face-to-face contact with the divine, the description of the desert as par- 
adise, and the journeys of holy persons to see persons even holier than 
themselves. Chapters 4 and 5 are the central, most interesting and best 
parts of the book. Chapter 4 deals with the subject of visuality and what 
it meant for pilgrims to behold a holy place. By presenting a range of 
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examples F. makes convincingly clear how essential sight and touch of holy 
places and objects were for pilgrims and how these actions enabled them 
to enliven and experience the biblical past. Interestingly enough, this idea 
of sense experience was not something new for Christians but went back 
to earlier philosophical ideas of vision and tactile contact, especially with 
regard to the conception of memory. Chapter 5 *How to Read a Face" 
is the best, clearest in terms of argument and most successful of the book. 
By drawing upon the ancient ideas of the relationship between physio- 
gnomy and character, F. explains how pilgrims visualized the faces of holy 
men (and women) and how important for their spiritual experience of the 
divine it was for pilgrims to actually see the face of a saint. The old, 
bearded faces with sunken eyes were a living demonstration of the ascetic 
ideal. In these faces pilgrims could see biblical figures, like the patriarch 
Abraham and the prophet Moses, or angels. Through this visual experi- 
ence of seeing the face of the desert saints, pilgrims were able to partici- 
pate in the biblical past and deepen their spirituality; actually beholding 
saints' faces brought the believers closer to God. In the last chapter F. dis- 
cusses briefly the experience of visualizing with regard to the Eucharist 
and relics. When seeing a splinter of the Cross with the eyes of faith, a 
believer was able to imagine the Passion and participate in it in his mind. 
The same is true when seeing images of the divine; F. therefore sees a 
continuity from the visual piety as experienced by late antique believers 
when seeing living saints and the cult of the icons in Byzantine times. In 
fact she puts forward the interesting idea that the cult of the icons was 
the fullest expression of the sensory piety of vision. 

F.'s study does not make for easy reading. The subject is of course not 
an easy one, but one at times gets the impression that F. does not want 
to leave anything unmentioned and wants to include everything she has 
read (half-page footnotes are no exception) As a result it is not always 
facile to follow her argument; it is therefore a pity that the book does not 
have a clear conclusion. On the other hand, this is a study rich with ideas 
and one that certainly helps us to get a better idea of the sensory expe- 
riences pilgrims had when seeing the faces of living saints. It is therefore 
an important contribution to our understanding of late antique Christianity. 


National Humanities Center JAN WirrcEM Dnivrens 
P.O. Box 12256 

Research Triangle Park 

North Carolina 27709-2256, USA 


THE TRUE MYSTERIES 


SACRAMENTALISM IN THE GOSPEL OF PHILIP! 
BY 


APRIL D. DECONICK 


Previous scholars of Phihp have identfied the sacraments (which they 
have understood to be ritual activities) as a particularly troublesome puz- 
zle. Thus ritual in Philip has been the subject of numerous important and 
intnguing academic studies over the last generation. Each of these studies 
has helped steadily advance our understanding of the subject, clanfying 
many of the problems connected with interpreting the Gospel of Philip. 


' A rough draft of this paper was presented in 1998 to the Early Jewish and Christian 
Mysticism Group at the annual meetüng of the Society for Biblical Literature. It appeared 
in draft form in the SBL Seminar Papers, Part 1 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998) 483-523 
under the title, *Enterning God's Presence: Sacramentalism in the Gospel of Philip." I 
would especially like to thank my respondents, Elaine Pagels and Charles Gieschen, for 
their comments and criticisms on that draft as well as the members of the Early Jewish 
and Christian Mysticism Group. In addition, my gratitude is extended to Gilles Quispel 
and Rachel Elior for reading earlier drafts of this article and providing me with their 
helpful comments. 

? The major works include: H.M. Schencke, "'Das Evangelium nach Philippus'. Ein 
Evangelium der Valentinianer aus dem Funde von Nag Hammadi", Theologische. Litera- 
turzeitung 84 (1959) 1-26; E. Segelberg, "The Coptic-Gnostic Gospel according to Philip 
and its Sacramental System", Numen 7 (1960) 189-200; iden, "The Baptismal Rite accord- 
ing to some of the Coptic-Gnostic Texts of Nag-Hammadi", Studia Patristica 5 (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1962) 117-128; R. Grant, "The Mystery of Marriage in the Gospel 
of Philip," Vigiliae Chnstianae 15 (1961) 129-140; H.-G. Gaffron, Studien zum koptschen 
Philippus-Evangelium unter. besonderer Berücksichtigung der. Sakramente (Dissertation, Rheinische- 
Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitát at Bonn, 1969); A.H.C. van Eijk, "The Gospel of Philip 
and Clement of Alexandria: Gnostic and Ecclesiastical Theology on the Resurrection 
and the Eucharist", Vigiliae Christianae 25 (1971) 94-120; M.A. Williams, "Realized 
Eschatology in the Gospel of Philip", Restoration. Quarterly 3 (1971) 1-17; idem, "Uses of 
Gender Imagery in Áncient Gnostic Textes", in C. Walker Bynum, S. Harrell, and 
P. Richman (eds.) Gender and Religion: On the Complexity of Symbols (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1986) 196-227; J.-M. Sevrin, "Les Noces Spirituelles dans l'Évangile selon Philippe", 
Le Muséon 87 (1974) 143-193; idem, "Les Rites et la Gnose, d'aprés quelques Textes 
Gnostiques Coptes", in J. Ries (ed.), Gnosticisme et Monde Hellenistque (Louvain-La-Neuve: 
Universite Catholique de Louvain Institut Orientaliste, 1982) 440-450; J.E. Ménard, 
"*['Evangile selon Philippe" et *L'Exégése de l'Àme'", J.E. Ménard (ed.) Les Téxtes de 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigiliae Chnstianae 55, 225-261 
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Yet, despite this extraordinary effort, several issues need more discus- 
sion since we have yet to come to a consensus on the number of sacra- 
ments in Phihp let alone a "sacramental theology." Given this situation, 
some scholars suggest that the style of Phihp is so allusive that we can not 
understand the individual actions of the specific sacraments.? This line of 
reasoning is supported in the recent article by E. Pagels, "Ritual in the 
Gospel of Philip", in. The .Nag Hammadi Library After Fifiy Years, and is further 
evidence that scholars are still struggling to reconstruct the ritual activity 
alluded to in this enigmatic gospel.* In face of this impasse, I propose that 
the ritual activity in Philip and its sacramental theology can be reconstructed 
by seeing these traditions as reflective of similar traditions developing simul- 


JNag Hammadi (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1975) 56-67; J.J. Buckley, *A Cult-Mystery in the Gospel 
of Philip", Journal of Biblical Literature 99 (1980) 569-581; idem, ""The Holy Spirit is a 
Double Name": Holy Spirit, Mary, and Sophia in the Gospel of Philip", in K. King (ed.), 
Images of the Feminine in Gmosteism (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988) 211-227; idem, 
"Conceptual Models and Polemical Issues in the Gospel of Philip", in W. Haase and 
H. Temporini (eds.), Aufstieg und .Niedergang der. Rómischen. Welt II, 25.5, 4186-4190; D.H. 
Tripp, "The 'Sacramental System' of the Gospel of Philip", in E.A. Livingstone (ed.), 
Studia Patristia 17, part 1 (Oxford: Pergamon, 1982) 251-260; K. Rudolph, "Response 
to "The Holy Spirit is a Double Name': Holy Spirit, Mary, and Sophia in the 'Gospel 
of Philip by Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley", in K. King (ed.), /mages of the Feminine in Gnosticism 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988) 228-238; E. Pagels, "Adam and Eve, Christ and the 
Church: A Survey of Second Century Controversies Concerning Marriage," in A.H.B. 
Logan and A,J.M. Wedderburn (eds.), The .New Testament and Gnosis: Essays in. Honour of 
Robert McL.. Wilson (Edinburgh: T.&T. Clarke, 1983) 146-175; idem, "The 'Mystery of 
Marriage' in the Gospel of Philip Revisited", in B.A. Pearson, 7Ae Future of Early Christianity: 
Essays in Honor of Helmut Koester (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991) 442-454; idem, "Ritual 
in the Gospel of Philip", in J.D. Turner and A. McGuire (eds.), The .Nag Hammadi Library 
after Fifty Years, Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature Commemoration, NHMS 44 
(Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1997) 280-291; M.A. McPherson Oliver, "The Gospel of Philip and 
Early Conjugal Christianity", paper delivered at Nag Hammadi Seminar, Haverford 
College, November 17, 1995; J. Buckley and D,J. Good, "Sacramental Language and 
Verbs of Generating, Creating and Begetting in the Gospel of Philip," Joumal of Early 
Christian Studies 5 (1997) 1-19. 

Summaries of ritual activity in Philip also can be found in the several commentaries 
on this gospel: R. McL. Wilson, TAe Gospel of Phalip (New York and Evanston: Harper&Row, 
1962); J.-E. Ménard, L'Évangile selon. Philippe. Introduction, texle, traduction, commentaire (Paris: 
Letouzy & Ane, 1967); W.W. Isenberg, "The Coptic Gospel According to Philip" (Ph.D. 
diss, University of Chicago, 1968); "Introduction", in B. Layton (ed.), ag Hammadi 
Codex 11,2-7 together with XIII,2*, Brit. Lib. Or.4926(1), and P.Oxy. 1, 654, 655, .Nag Hammadi 
Studies 20, v. 1 (Leiden: E;J. Brill, 1989) 131-139; H.-M. Schenke, Gospel of Philip. German 
& Copti. Das Philippus-Evangelium. (Nag-Hammadi-Codex 11,3) (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1997). 

* See especially, Williams, "Realized Eschatology", 1-17; Sevrin, "Les Noces Spirituelles", 
143-193. 

* Pagels, "Ritual in the Gospel of Philip", 280-291. 
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taneously in early Jewish mystical circles, circles which were advocating 
mystical ascent through the heavenly Temple and a transforming vision of 
God? 

According to the pioneering research of R. Ehor, in the aftermath of 
the destruction of the Temple in 70 C.E., Jews within these mystical cir- 
cles were perpetuating Temple worship by fostering the idea of a surro- 
gate heavenly Temple. This idea was developed largely from the visions 
of Ezekiel which were preserved following the destruction of the first Temple. 
Refusing to accept the end of their religious worship in the wake of the 
destruction of their cult center, they focused on the notion of a spiritual 
world whose cultic practices now operated on a mystical-ritual praxis. The 
structure of the earthly Temple was projected into the heavens as a series 
of three or seven Aekhalot or shrines, merkavot or chariots, devtrim or Holy of 
Holies.* The priestly and levitical traditions of Temple worship were ele- 
vated and transferred to these supernal regions in the form of angelic duties 
and liturgical practices. The priestly ritual was understood to be performed 
by the angels in the heavenly sanctuary. As the primary liturgical performers, 
the angels were responsible for the ceremonies associated with the priestly 
blessing, the use of Divine Names, the pronunication of the unutterable 
Name of God, the recitation of prayers, and the performance of music." 

The Jewish mystüc could now ascend through the various hekhalot or 
shrines in order to journey to the inner sanctum and worship before God's 


* Early Jewish mysticism is an esoteric tendency within Second Temple Judaism which 
was characterized by speculation about ascending into heaven and gaining a trans- 
forming vision of the manifestation of God. Evidence for this tendency can be seen 
mainly in the Philonic corpus, Jewish apocalyptic literature, the Qumran manuscripts, 
and the Hekhalot texts. For a fuller discussion, refer to A.D. De Conick, Seek (o See 
Him: Ascent and. Virion Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas, Supplements to. Vigiliae Christianae 33 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996) 28-37; idem, Voices of the Mystics: Early. Christian. Discourse in. the 
Gospels of John and Thomas and other Ancient Chrishan Liuezratur, JSNTS 157 (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 2001) especially 47-61. 

5 Cf. the three heavens, see C.R.A. Morray-Jones, "Paradise Revisited (2 Cor 12:1- 
12): The Jewish Mystical Background of Paul's Apostolate. Part 1: The Jewish Sources", 
Harvard Theological Review 86 (1993) 203-205. These are replaced by a seven-tier system. 
On this, refer to A.Y. Collins, "The Seven Heavens in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses," . 
in J,J. Collins and M. Fishbane (eds.), Death, Ecstasy and. Other. Worldly Journeys (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1995) 62-87. 

' See R. Elior, "From Earthly Temple to Heavenly Shrines: Prayer and Sacred Song 
in the Hekhalot Literature and its Relation to Temple Traditions", Jewish Studies Quarterly 
4 (1997) 217-267. Cf. J. Maier, Vom Kultus zur Gnosis (Salzburg: Mueller, 1964) 133-135; 
C. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (Atlanta, 1985); idem, "'He Has Established for 
Himself Priests", in L. Schiffman (ed.), Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scroll: 
(Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) 114-115. 
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throne. He could enter the devir, the Holy of Holies, and gaze on God's 
manifestation enthroned upon the merkavah, the seat consisting of two cheru- 
bim with wings spread over the kafporet, the lid of the Ark of the Covenant 
(1 Chron 28:183; cf. 1 Kings 6:23-28, 8:6-7; 2 Chron 3:10-1, 5:7-8). For 
the human practitioner, this journey was understood to be a transforma- 
tive experience. This transformation generally was described in terms of 
the human's transfiguration into an angel, his participation in the heav- 
enly liturgy, or his own enthronement.? Often the transfiguration involved 
the revelation of secret knowledge about the world's operation." 

In the Gospel of Philip, we are faced with a series of three Temple shrines 
rather than seven: the Holy shrine, the Holy of the Holy shrine, and the 
Holy of the Holies shrine: 


There are three shrines (H€1)!! for sacrifice in Jerusalem. The one opening to 
the west was called "the holy" (IteTOY &e&B). Another opening to the south 
was called "the holy of the holy" (rteroY à.à8 ArterOY 2.8). The third open- 


* The general concept of ascent has been the subject of several works: W. Bousset, 
"Die Himmelsreise der Seele", Arch für Rehgionswissenschaft 4 Freiburg: J.C.B. Mohr, 
1901) 136-169, 229-273; G. Widengren, The Ascension of the Apostle and the Heavenly Book, 
Uppsala Universitets Ársskrift 7 (Uppsala: Lundequistska bokhandeln, 1950); C. Colpe, 
"Die *Himmelsreise der Seele! ausserhalb und innerhalb der Gnosis," in U. Bianchi 
(ed.), Le Ongini dello Gnosticismo, Colloguio di Messina 13-18 Aprile 1966, Numen. Supplements 
12; (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1967) 429-447; A. Segal, "Heavenly Ascent in Hellenistic Judaism, 
Early Christianity, and their Environment", Aufstieg und .Miedergang. der. Rómischen Welt 
2.23.2 (Berlin and New York: De Gruyter, 1980) 1333-1394; U. Mann, "Geisthóhe 
und Seelentiefe: Die vertikale Achse der numinosen Bereiche", Eranos 50 (1981) 1-50; 
M. Smith, "Ascent to the Heavens and the Beginning of Christianity", Eranos 50 (1981) 
403-429; I.P. Culianu, "L' 'Ascension de l'áme' dans les mystéres et hors des mystéres," 
in U. Bianchi and M,J. Vermaseren (eds.), La Soteriologia dei culti orientali nell'Impero romano 
(Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1982) 276-302; :dem, Psychanodia |: A Survey of the Eudence Concerning 
the Ascension of the Soul and Its Relevance (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1983); idem, Expériences de l'Extase 
(Paris: Payot, 1984); M. Dean-Ottüng, Heavenly Journeys: A. Study of the Mo&f in. Hellenistic 
Jeunsh Literature (Frankfurt am Main: P. Lang, 1984); J.D. Tabor, Things Unutterable: Paul's 
Ascent to. Paradise in its. Greco-Roman, judaiz, and Early Christian Contexts, (Lanham: University 
Press of America, 1986); M. Himmelfarb, Ascent to. Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993). 

? For the idea of transformation, see C. Morray-Jones, "Transformational Mysticism 
in the Apocalyptic-Merkavah Tradition", Journal for Jeunsh Studies 48 (1992) 1-31. For a 
ground-breaking discussion of participation in angelic liturgy, see Elior, "From Earthly 
Temple to Heavenly Shrines". Refer also to the earlier work by Himmelfarb, Ascent to 
Heaven, 29-71. For the theme of enthronement, see E. Wolfson, "Yeridah la-Merkavah: 
Typology of Ecstasy and Enthronement in Ancient Jewish Mysticism, in R.A. Herrera 
(ed.), Mystics of the Book: Themes, Topics and. Typologies (New York: Peter Lang) 13-45. 

? [. Gruenwald, "Knowledge and Vision: Towards a Clarification of Two 'Gnostic' 
Concepts in the Light of Their Alleged Origins", Jsrael Orizntal Studies 3 (1973) 63-107. 

!! [ translate H€I as "shrine" because this translation captures its meaning within this 
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ing to the east was called "the holy of the holies" (te TOY à.&8 FiHETOY 8.2.8), 
the place where only the high priest enters (69:15-21). 


Philip associates these shrines with particular "sacraments:;" *Baptism is 'the 
holy' shrine. Redemption is 'holy of the holy'. "The holy of the holies' is 
the bridal chamber" (ft&àJTTICAa. TI€ TIH€f €TOY à.» [Ir]co[T]e riero- 
Y 948 AJIETOY o8 TIET[OY à.]3.8 NHETOY O28 TIE TU Y Adan) (69:22- 
25).? Also in 67:28-30 we find a passage which identifies the *sacraments" 
as baptism, chrism, eucharist, redemption, and bridal chamber: "The Lord 
[did] everything in a mystery: a baptism and a chrism, a eucharist and a 
redemption, and a bridal chamber" (àJlz0c/ [C p] Q8 nA 9RHNOY.AY- 
CTHpIOn OY&a[T]TICAà AN OYXpICAà. ARMOYEYXep[ICT]Ià. 
JAMHNOY COTE JAFUG Y hPCY Jqon). 

Clearly baptism, chrism, and the eucharist are ritual activities. But what 
about "redemption" and "bridal chamber?" Does AY CTHpIOhN, or "sacra- 
ment," have to indicate a ritual sacrament as Segelberg and others after 
him have assumed? Or can it be more inclusive, describing an experience 
in which the human does not participate alone, but where he acts in com- 
munion with God? In a "sacrament," the human participates in a higher 
reality, the reality of the Spirit without ever ceasing to be human. Long 
ago, the Church Father John Chrysostom explained that a "sacrament" 
had a double meaning: *what we believe is not the same as what we see, 
but we see one thing and believe another."* The distincüve feature of a 
sacrament is that it is at once both "visible and invisible." It is a com- 
bination of *an outward visible sign with an inward spiritual grace."!5 They 


context better than "building" as W.W. Isenberg renders in the critical edition edited 
by B. Layton, .Vag Hammadi Codes 11,2-7 together with. XIIL2*, Brit, Lib. Or. 4926(1), and 
P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655, .Nag Hammadi Studies 20, v. 1 (Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1989) 180-181. 
The Coptic H€! is associated with axmvij (temple or house), oikog (temple or house of 
god), oixnyua (chamber, temple, or chapel) puvxóg (the innermost room), and 8íota 
(room). On this refer to Crum, 66a. Cf. R. Cameron, "Ancient Myths and Modern 
Theories of the Gospel of Thomas and Christian Origins," Method and Theory in the Study 
of Religion 11 (1999) p. 242. 

7 Layton, .Nag Hammadi Codex 11,2-7, 180. 

5 Punctuation is my own. For text and translation, see Layton and Isenberg, .Nag 
Hammadi Codex 11,2-7, 176-177. In this passage, I understand swte to refer to the redeem- 
ing power of the rituals, available through participation in the Eucharist in particular, 
and realized or actualized in the eschatological Bridal Chamber. Thus it is not a sep- 
arate ritual. Other passages in Philip seem to support this interpretation: 62:14, 69:23; 
69:26; cf. 53:2; 53:14; 71:2-3; 85:29. 

4 Homiles on 1. Connthians, 7.1 (P.G. 61.55). 

5 TT. Ware, The Orthodox Church: .Nas. Editon (New York: Penguin, 1993) 274. 

'* Ware, Orthodox, 274. 
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are the means by which "God's grace is approriated to every Christian 
individually." "Today, according to Meyendorff, *a sacrament is a 'passage' 
to true life; it is man's [humanity's!] salvation."'? A sacrament is an "eter- 
nal Mystery where the boundaries between heaven and earth are broken 
and where human decision and action acquire an eternal dimension.""? 

If we allow for this broader definition of AYcTHpiort in. Philip, then 
"redemption" and the "bridal chamber" might not be actual rituals, but 
instead holy "mysteries" which, in some way, allow the human to connect 
to the divine source of life. Therefore, the sacraments should be under- 
stood to include manners of thinking sacrally, mundane activities infused 
with sacrosanct meanings, as well as ritual performances. Philips sacraments 
seem to have this double entrendre: a worldly meaning which is "decep- 
üve" and an eternal meaning which is "correct" (53:24-35). Thus, I con- 
tend that it is necessary to let AY CTHpIOn function in this broader sense 
rather than the narrowly confined understanding that has permeated pre- 
vious scholarship. If we allow for this broader definition, I believe that the 
complicated passages which refer to baptism, chrism, eucharist, redemp- 
üon, bridal chamber, and marriage in Phil become much more sensible. 

In this paper, therefore, I propose a new paradigm for interpreting the 
sacraments in Philip a paradigm grounded in the broader definition of 
"sacrament." So I understand "sacraments" or the "true mysteries" to 
include more than ritual activities; they also identify those human thoughts 
and actions which have been invested with sacral meaning. 

In addition, I hope to demonstrate that just as the Jewish mystics invented 
a surrogate supernal Temple of seven shrines through which they could 
ascend to the Presence of God and perform their liturgical duties, the. Gospel 
of Phihp preserves a similar celestal Temple tradition. Its three heavenly 
Temple shrines represent the esoteric reality behind the sacraments. It is 
plausible that these sacraments are understood on the spiritual level to rep- 
resent the three rooms of the previously destroyed lemple: the ulam or 
vestibule; the Aekhal or cental room; and the devr or inner sanctum. Just 
as each of these rooms represents a greater degree of holiness within the 
Temple,? so does each sacrament in Philip. Each stage in the ascent through 


7 Ware, Orthodox, 276. 

 J. Meyendorff, Marriage: An. Orthodox Perspective (Crestwood: St. Vladimir's Seminary 
Press, 1984) 20. 

!, Meyendorft, Marnage, 23. 

? M. Haran, Temples and Temple-Service in Ancient Israel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978). 
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the rooms of the heavenly Temple brings the believer closer to the devir, 
the Holy of Holies where the Presence of God dwells, seated upon his 
merkavah. As the believer moves through each Temple shrine, he is pro- 
gressively transformed. For the Christan Gnostic, this ascent culminates in 
an eschatological experience at the much-anticipated End, when the believer 
finally 1s able to enter the Holy of Hohes and gaze upon the Father, fully 


transformed. 


1) The Imühatory Sacramental Rituals 


The initiatory stage in the mystical-sacramental praxis is a ritual per- 
formance stage. Since this stage is the first of the three Holy shrines, it 
plausibly can be associated with the ulam or vestibule of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. It is quite noteworthy that before the priests were permitted to 
enter the Temple, they had to ritually immerse themselves (cf. Mishnah, 
Tamid |:2, 4; 2:1; cf. Yoma 3:3). This immersion took place in the "sea of 
bronze" (1 Kg 7:23-26), a great water container supported by twelve stat- 
ues of bulls (2 Chron 4:6). This basin was located to the south of the altar 
just outside the ulam.?! This aspect 1s transferred to the angels in the Hekhalot 
literature where they too must bath and purify themselves in order to carry 
out their liturgical functions in the heavenly Temple.? 

In Philip, the two initiatory rituals are performed at the same time: bap- 
üism by water and baptism by fire, which is unction or chrism (cf. 57:23- 
29; 67:3-9; 69:5-15). These ntuals are performed for purification purposes. 
Baptism by water and fire operate on two levels, purifying the "visible" or 
physical aspect and the "hidden" or spiritual aspect: *It is through water 
and fire that the whole place is purified—the visible by visible, the hid- 
den by hidden" (QfTR( OY AOOY AM OYK(0QT €YTOYBO AJLAà, THp«4 
ME€TOYOrnNO9 QITH HMETOYOfNQ €8OA HME€OHTII QITI NEOHTI) (57:23-25). 
Phihp explains that the water and oil work to consecrate the soul and the 
spirit: It is from water and fire that the soul and spirit came into being... the 
fire is the chrism" (€&0& 9 OY AAOOY AT OYKOQT HTà TU YX[H] AR 


* R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel: Its Life and Institutions (translated by J. McHugh; New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961) 319-320; H. Ringgren, Jsraelite Religion 
(translated by D. Green; London: S.P.C.K., 1966) 161; F.J. Murphy, The Religious World 
of jesus (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1991) 77. 

7? Cf. P. Sháfer, Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur (Tübingen, 1981) paragraphs 54, 181, 
184-185, 811, 814-816, 916. For discussion, refer to Elior, "From Earthly Temple to 
Heavenly Shrines". 
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TUINà. Uoc ...JKOQ9T le IXpICAa) (67.3-6). The hidden quality of 
the oil is that it 1s the holy fire of the sacred realm "whose form 1s white, 
which is bright and beautiful, and which gives beauty" (ItKeoYaà. ere 
«T€»qAOpQH OYà8U| eTO HOYOEIM €MECOq4 à Y(À €TT HTANTCA) 
(67:7-9). 

I suggest that the hidden quality of the oil functions to consecrate the 
person so that he may enter the fiery realm of heaven. It is a well-docu- 
mented part of heavenly geography that a river of fire flows near the 
throne of the Glory.? The angels in Jewish texts purify themselves in the 
river of fire in order to prepare themselves to join in the heavenly Temple 
liturgy (3. Enoch 36; Scháfer, section 920). It appears that this heavenly 
geography was embedded deeply in the Valentinian tradition since it shows 
up in the Extracts of Theodotus* as well. In this text, there is a river of fire 
that runs beneath the throne. Moreover, the whole space of the Holy of 
Holies is fire. The veil conceals the fiery depths of the Holy of Holies from 
view so that no one 1s "destroyed by the sight of it" (Aux 10010 . . . kavoxétaopat 
Eyet, lvo. ui] ex. tfjg rpocóyeoc àvoAo0f tà nveopoto). Only the archangel, 
the High Priest, enters the Holy of Holies. This is Jesus who was called 
in and enthroned. He will provide passage for the saved seed into the 
Pleroma only at the End (38:1-3). 

The connection between the initiatory rituals and immersion in the fire 
of heaven may have developed in response to the fact that some traditions 
remembered Jesus' own baptism as an event bringing with it heavenly fire. 
Justin Martyr, for instance, tells Trypho that the Jordan River was blaz- 
ing with fire when Jesus entered the water (róp àvrg0n év tà '"lopóóvn). 
When he came out of the water, he received the Holy Spirit (Dialogue with 
Trypho 88).? In two old Latin recensions of Matthew 3:15, there is men- 
tion that a great light shone out of the water at the moment of Jesus' 
baptsm (It*: et cum bapüzaretur, lumen ingens circumfulsit de aqua; Vg": et cum 
baphizaretur lesus, lumen. magnum fulgebat de aqua). According to Ephrem's 
Commentary on the Diatessaron 4.5, there was "the shining of the light upon 
the waters". The combined evidence has caused W.L. Petersen to con- 


? For a complete list of references, refer to H. Odeberg, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book 
of Enoch (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1928) 60 n. 19, 112 n. 4. 

^ For critical edition, see F. Sagnard, Les Extraits de Théodote, Sources. Chréitiennes 23 
(Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf, 1948). 

? Epiphanius records that after the voice spoke from heaven, "immediately a great 
light shone around the place" (eo8uc repié£Aogiwe xóv vórov qàc uéyo) Pananon 30.13.7. 
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clude that this tradition is very old and was either forgotten or rejected 
by later Christians.?* 

In addition to their consecrating power, the initiatory rituals in. Philip 
are understood to be a new birth for the believer, begetüng him "through 
Christ in the two [ie, baptism and chrism]" (9fTM Ft€XC 9A FiCrtà.y) 
(69:5-7; cf. 67:13-20). This emphasis on rebirth is also highlighted in the 
Valentinian Extracts of Theodotus 78:1-2 where baptism liberates one from 
Fate, bringing about rebirth. This rebirth probably mirrors the spiritual 
birth. of the aeon Jesus who had been conceived through the union of the 
Virgin or Holy Spirit and the Father in the Pleromic bridal chamber 
(Gos.Phil. 55:24-29; 71:4-11), since the text indicates that *we are indeed 
reborn through the Holy Spirit" (BOX QITJ JIMà. €TOYàAB CE zIlO 
A€rt JAAO[r] TERECOTIU) (69:5). 

Because the text understands baptism to be regenerative (cp. John 3:3), 
it should not be surprising that it takes issue with the Pauline theology 
that through baptism the behlevers undergo ritual death: "Do you not know 
that all of us who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into 
his death (fj &yvosite óc, 6001 éBorxtioÜnuev eig Xpiotóv 'Incobv, eig tóv 
OóGvoatov a)t00 £BonricOnuev)? Therefore we have been buried with him 
by baptism into death (cuvetágnpev oov aot Ówx toó Domtíouorog eic tv 
9ávatov)" (Rom 6:3-42).^ In response, Philip explains that "by perfecting 
the water of baptism, Jesus emptied it of death. Thus we go down into 
the water, but we do not go down into death" (rtee rHTà IC z(K €80* 
ATUAOO Y AIIBAJITICAO. TA€I T€ 6€ AqIIQQT €80à AILAOY €TBE Ila. €I 
TNBHK AEN ETLITN. ETLAOOY THBHK 2€ à CTUTIE. ETLUAOY) (77:8-11). 
Rather, through the baptismal ceremonies, which included anointing with 
holy oil, the initiate is reborn of the Holy Spirit and then is invested with 
this Spirit (64:23-27).? 

Furthermore, the investment of the Holy Spirit through the initiatory 
rituals is connected to the investment with the redeeming Name of God. 
Indeed, in Php the initiate not only gains the name of Christ through 


? W.L. Petersen, Tatan's Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance and. History in 
Scholarship (Leiden: E.J. Brill 1994) 20. Cf. B.H. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of 
Senpture (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993). 

?' Concerning this notion, see now Pagels, "Ritual in the Gospel of Philip", 285-286. 

? Cf. Pagels, "Ritual in the Gospel of Philp^, 286-287. 

?* On the connection in early Christianity between unction and the reception of the 
Holy Spirit, see A.D. De Conick, "Stripped Before God: A New Interpretation of Logion 
37 in the Gospel of Thomas", Vigiliae Christianae 45 (1991) 125-127. 
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chrism (74:12-25), becoming a "Christian", but he now is transformed into 
*a Christ" (OY Xpc t€) (67:29). The name of Christ, of course, is the un- 
utterable Name of the Father which he gave to Jesus (OY pe&rt ovr 
AéYTEYOYà«$ 9A JIKOCAOC JIpart HMTà JIEK0T Tà«q AJUJHpE) 
(54:6-10). Moreover, as Phihp indicates, Jesus "clothed himself with. the 
Name of the Father" (à«-F QJaxoq Apart AJI€K0T) so that he would 
be transformed into the Father (54:10-11). The Chrisnans who have been 
invested with this Name, know the Name but do not speak it (54:11-12). 
It is "the Name above all things: the name of the Father" (q2:0c€ eov ont 
MIA €T€ Jlà€! Ji€ JtpaJt AJU€KOT) (54:7). Obviously, it is the same as 
referred to in Philippians 2:9, 1ó óvoua tó bx&p znàv óvopo, which is given 
to Jesus: xóptog the Greek substitute for the Tetragrammaton.? 

The investiture of the Valentinian Christian with the unutterable Name 
of God may have been in imitation of Jesus own baptism and investiture 
with the Name since the Valentinians taught that the descent of the spirit 
or dove (cf. Mark 1:10) is associated with the investiture of the Name of 
God (cf. Extracts of Theodotus 22:5-6).* "Thus, through the initiatory rituals, 
the believer imitates Jesus! investment with the Name at his own baptism 
in the Jordan. 

Irenaeus alludes to this connection in his statement about the invest- 
ment of the Name upon the Valentinians: "the Name which is hidden (t1ó 
Ovoua to àzokekpuppévov) from every deity, dominion, and power, which 
Jesus the Nazarene donned (0 £ve606ao) in the spheres of light, [the Name] 
of Christ" (Adv. haer. I.21.3). Notice, according to Irenaeus, that Jesus puts 
on the Name in the "spheres of light". This must denote investiture within 
the heavenly realm perhaps representing the supernal hidden reality behind 
Jesus! external baptism. 

Such an allusion makes me speculate whether Jesus' investiture and that 
of the Valentüinians as newly born Christians, should be understood within 
the context of priestly investiture in the heavenly Temple. This becomes 
plausible when we recall that in the Gospel of Philip, Jesus is associated with 
the "high priest" who will be able to enter the Holy of Holies of the heav- 
enly Temple, bringing with him the Saved, those of the "order of the 
priesthood" (epuja. 9 N9oeciMe Ukorte QN TQYAH NTAHTOYHHB rHà€lI 


* Refer to J. Fossum, 7e .Name of God and the Angel of the Lord, Wissenschaflliche 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen. Testament 36 (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1985) 95-106. 

*! G, Quispel, *Gnosticism and the New Testament", Gnostic Studies I. (Istanbul: 
Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut in het Nabije Oosten, 1974) 208. 
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MàUJoN 6OA H&OK €QOYHN €TICà MQOYHN AFTRKATANETACAO JAN 
napxiepeYc) (85:1-5). 

According to Exodus 29, the consecration ceremony for the priest began 
by first washing him at the entrance to the Tent. Then the priest was to 
be invested with the priestly garb which included the turban. There is evi- 
dence that the turban was decorated with the Name of God (cf. Philo, De 
via Mos. 2.114, 132; Josephus, Ant. 3.331). Furthermore, his head was 
anointed with oil. After these ceremonies, he could enter the holy place 
and perform his liturgical functions. 

Similarly, the priest must be consecrated in heaven once the Temple 
was projected into the supernal realm in the esoteric Jewish traditions. We 
find a clear example of this in the Testament of Lew where Levi journeys 
through heaven in a vision. He calls the uppermost heaven the Holy of 
Holies in which the great Glory is enthroned (3:4; 5:1-2). The gates of the 
heavenly Temple are opened and he sees the Glory within. Then God 
gives him the blessing of the priesthood (5:1-2). Later, Levi is washed, 
anointed, clothed in the priestly garments and fed bread and wine (8). In 
the Aramaic manuscript, the angels say, "Now, see how we elevated you 
above all and how we gave you the anointing of eternal peace"? 

Comparably, in 2 Enoch, the hero Enoch ascends to the seventh heaven 
where God is enthroned and the angels perform the hturgy before him. 
Michael removes Enoch's earthly garments, anoints him with good oil, and 
clothes him in glorious garb (22:8) The oil is described as "greater than 
the greatest light, its ointment is like sweet dew, and its fragrance like 
myrrh; and its shining is like the sun" (22:9-10). He is transformed into 
an angel (22:10-11). It is clear that this investiture and transformation is 
of a priestly nature, since the discussion. of Enoch's progeny toward the 
closing of 2 Enoch understands them to be of priestly descent (cf. 2 Enoch 
68-73). 

It should be noted that the association of baptism and chrism with the 
presthood and admittance to the heavenly Temple is not unknown in 
other early Christian literature. For instance, in the Christian-Jewish text, 
the Pseudo-Clementina, chrism is directly connected to the consecration of 
Aaron. It is stated that when Jesus became man, God anointed him with 
oll which was taken from "the wood of the tree of life." Because of this, 


* H.W. Hollander and M. de Jonge, TAe Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Commentary 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1985) 461. 
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Jesus is called "Christ." Moreover, Jesus now "anoints with similiar oil 
every one of the pious when they come to his Kingdom, for their refresh- 
ment after their labors, having overcome the difficultes of the way; so that 
their light may shine, and being filled with the Holy Spirit, they may be 
endowed with immortality" (Aeognitions I-XLX). The author goes on to 
state that Aaron, the first High priest, "was anointed with a composition 
of chrism, which was made after the pattern of that spiritual ointment of 
which we have mentioned previously" (Recogmtons I. XLVI. 

This cluster of ideas must be connected to the early tradition embed- 
ded in ] Peter 2 where the Christans are described as "being built into 
a spiritual house, into a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ" (as10i cg Aí8ot Gvtec oixoOopeicOe oixoc 
rveupatiKóg elc tepáteupo üyiov &vevéykoat rveupotikàc Üvoiac eorpocótktoug 
[à] 0:9 51x 'Inooó Xpictot) (2:5). They are "the chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people acquired" (yévog &xAextóv, Baoikevov 
iepiteupa, &üvog &ytov, Aoóc eig repwxotnow) which has been called out of 
darkness into "his marvelous light" (2:9). This transformation into a Chrisüan 
priesthood, according to 1 Peter, is the result of having been "born anew 
(Gvaryeyevvnuévo not of perishable but of imperishable seed" (1:23). Certainly 
this language is reminiscent of the initiatory rituals as interpreted by Philip. 

We might note, as well, the reference in Hebrews 10:19-22 which states 
that Christians can enter the heavenly Temple with confidence because 
their hearts have been "sprinkled" clean and their "bodies washed with 
pure water" (AeAoucpévo: 10 càpa 6a xoDapó). Similiarly, we find a ref- 
erence to the spiritual Temple in the Epistle of Barnabas where the author 
expresses his concerns about the destruction of the earthly Temple and 
the rebuilding of the "incorruptüble" Temple. The incorruptible Temple 
will be built "in the name of the Lord" and "in glory." How? The author 
explains: 


Having received the forgiveness of sins and having placed our trust in the 
name of the Lord, we have become new creatures, formed again from the 
beginning...[God has] opened the doors of the Temple to us who were 


** The notion that Jesus' own baptism in the Jordan transferred him to the priest- 
hood serves as the basis of Christian baptism in the Syrian tradition rather than the 
Pauline idea of dying and rising with Christ. On this, see S.P. Brock, "The Syrian 
Baptismal Ordines", Studia Liturgica 12 (1977) 177-183. Cf. Didascalia 16: "As of old the 
priests and kings were anointed in Israel, do thou in like manner, with the imposition 
of the hand, anoint the head of those who receive baptism . . ." 
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enslaved by death ...By giving us repentance, [God has] introduced us into 
the incorruptible Temple (16). 


Since the phrase, "having received the forgiveness of sins," probably indi- 
cates baptism, while "having placed our trust in the name of the Lord" 
must allude to chrism, we find that this text preserves a similar interpre- 
tation of these rituals: they open the doors of the spiritual Temple and 
allow the initiate to enter as *new creatures," bearing the image of God 
which was given to the human in the beginning. 

It seems that Philip is aware of this trajectory of Christian interpretation 
of baptism and chrism. This gospel further develops this understanding by 
connecting the initiatory rituals with the language of life and resurrection. 
The initiate rises from the water and is anointed into the "resurrection" 
as Philip states: "it is from the olive tree that we get the chrism, and from 
the chrism, the resurrection" (TB&€XO€IT NTà TIeXperCAa. Ultte €80a 
NoTHC €8OÀ QITOOT4 àTÀHNACTACIC) (73:17-19). In the same passage, 
Philip associates the oil from the olive tree with the Tree of Life in the 
garden of Eden (73:15-17). Philip stresses this connection, rebuking those 
who think otherwise: "Those who say they will die first and then rise are 
in error. If they do not first receive the resurrection while they live, when 
they die they will receive nothing" (N€Tzs(0 JAJkOC z€ CEM2a.AOY NIODTI 
àY( cenaTOoYn [M] cepriAa na cec eYTA2sI NUJODTI TA HMHAC- 
TàCIC €YONQ, €YUJB.UAOY CEHMOLAI AA Y aH) (73:1-5). Just as Christ 
was resurrected, so too the initiated are resurrected through chrism (56:15- 
20) They are assured that upon their deaths, when they "strip off the 
flesh", they will enter "rest" because they have acquired "the resurrection" 
while in this world (940€ €rnUJOOII 9A Jl€€JKOCAOC Ujüje €pon €asTto 
MàM NTAMACTACIC ZE€Kà C €NUIAKO KM àQHY TCApZ €YHà 9E 
epon 9M TàMAJIIAYCIC NTHTAAOOUJE 9N TAECOTHC) (66:16-20; cf. 
67:13-16). 

Acquiring rebirth, the Name of God, and resurrection through the bap- 
tismal and anointing ceremonies is the beginning of the initiate's tranfor- 
mative experiences. Philip explains this initial transformation by using the 
analogy of God as a professional "dyer". The dyes both purify and immor- 
talize. This purifying effect is expressed in one of Philips stories: "The Lord 
went into the dye works of Levi. He took seventy-two different colors and 
threw them into the vat. He took them out all white. And he said, *Even 
so has the Son of Man come [as] a dyer'" (63:25-30). Immersion also 
infuses the initiate with immortality. Just as good dyes "dissolve with the 
things dyed in them, so it is with those whom God has dyed. Since his 
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dyes are immortal, they become immortal by means of his colors" (ETI€J2.H 
QRMAàTAOY M€ NEq2(06€ Ufa. Y p &.TAOY €802 9ITOOTq FiNEqTIa.Q pe) 
(61:13-19). So "God baptises what he baptises in water" (ItrtoY T€ A€ 
paarmriZe MMeTqgpBaJITIZe JAAOOY 9M OYAAOOY) (61.20). 

Lastly, Philip associates the initiatory rituals with a particular visionary 
experience. This association is made in 69:5-14 where it is stated that 
through baptism and chrism the initiate is not only begotten by the Holy 
Spirit and Christ, but he is joined (QxX0Tp) to them. This union is neces- 
sary in order for the person to gain the ability to "see" in the "light". 
"For this reason, it is fitting to baptize in the two, in the light [which is 
chrism] and the water" (a1à. TOY TO UJfüje à.pBa.TITIZ€ QUA TICHO.Y QAI 
TlOYOEIM ANM TIAOOY JIOYOEIN A€ II€ TiXpICA2.). 

For Philip such a visionary encounter is nothing less than transforma- 
tive. This behef in the transformative power of vision rests upon the ancient 
belief that the image enters the seer through the eye and becomes part of 
his soul. As we find in Achilles Tatius, Clitophon and Leucippe: "The plea- 
sure which comes from vision enters by the eyes and makes its home in 
the breast; bearing with it ever the image ...it impresses it upon the mir- 
ror of the soul and leaves there its image" (5:13).* Philip teaches the newly 
initiated about this awesome transforming power of their visionary expe- 
rience: "It is not possible for anyone to see anything of the things that 
actually exist unless he becomes like them (AR[OY]60.^ F'T€ àà.à.Y rtexY 
éAXAAY 9N NETCAONT €I JAHTI HTE€ JIETAUAeY Uforte Nee NMHETA- 
A&Y)... You saw something of that place, and you became those things. 
You saw the Spirit, you became the Spirit" (à&3à4à &KhNà'Y €AA.àY HTE 
TLAà, €TAJAO Y OXKKUKOTIE HHETAUAO Y XT, OTIO. ÓJADIOTE AJIUA.) 
(61:20-23, 28-30). 

Thus the baptismal and anointing ceremonies, according to Philip, first 
cleanse the initiate, allowing him access into the first of the three heav- 
enly Temple chambers. Moreover, through this ceremony he is ritually 
reborn of the Holy Spirit, receiving the Name and the resurrection. As a 
consecrated priest and a child of the resurrection, he mystcally enters the 
first of the sacred shrines and encounters the Holy Spirit face to face. 

It is fascinating to find that this understanding of the initiatory rituals 
is confirmed by another Valenünian text from Nag Hammadi, the Valentinian 
Exposition. We find in this text, fragments which describe both baptism and 


* [| am grateful to Andrea Lieber for bringing this text to my attention. 
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chrism. Baptism in the water or the Jordan is for the "forgiveness of sins" 
which brings the human into "imperishability." When the initiate enters 
the Jordan, he descends into imperishability, being "[sent] out [of the 
world] into the Aeon." Furthermore, the descent into the Jordan is really 
"[the upward progression], that [is, our Exodus] from the world [into] the 
Aeon" (41:24-38). Another fragment relates that the descent into the Jordan 
is the ascent from the "[blhindness] of the world [into the sight of] God." 
In addition, it is the ascent from the carnal into the "spiritual," from the 
physical state to the "angelic," from the created kosmos to the eternal 
Pleroma or Aeon, from slavery to "sonship." Thus, the text concludes, 
through baptism "we were brought [from] seminal [bodies into bodies] 
with a perfect form... And [Christ brought] us forth who are [in him, 
and] from now on the souls [will become] perfect spirits". (42:10-37). The 
next section of this paper will explore how this transformation into "per- 
fect spirits" was believed to be fully accomplished. 


2) The Eucharist Sacrament 


The eucharist sacrament is another ritual activity referred to by Philip. 
It seems to correspond to the Holy of the Holy shrine, the shrine closely 
tied to "redemption" (69:23). Accordingly, this shrine is to be associated 
with the second room in the Temple, the hekhal or holy place. In the Ahekhal 
stood a golden altar for incense offerings (1 Kg 7:48; cf. 1 Kg 6:20-21), 
ten lampstands (1 Kg 7:48-49), shulchan ha-panim or the table of the 
Countenance (1 Kg 7:48-49) upon which was ritually offered Jlechem ha- 
panim, the bread of the Countenance. Every Sabbath twelve loaves of 
unleavened bread were placed on the table before the face of Yahweh 
(Lev 24:5-9). After a week, the loaves were eaten by the priests (Lev 
6:7-9; 24:5-9).* "There seems also to be evidence that the priests placed 
jugs of wine on the Table along with the loaves and then partook of 
beverage and bread when the time came for them to participate in the 
weekly meal.?? 

Andrea Lieber, in her research on feasting language and visions in Jewish 
mysticism, has sparked renewed interest in the cult meal and its ritual con- 
text. The holy meal seems to have represented some type of sacrifice to 
Yahweh. This is supported not only by Ezekiel who compares the table 


55 de Vaux, Ancient Israel, 319; Ringgren, Jsraelite Religion, 160. 
3$ Haran, 216-217. 
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with an altar (Ezek 41:21-22), but also by Leviticus 24:5-9 where the eat- 
ing of the bread by the priests is equated with the most holy offering to 
God. As such it was a meal offered to God (Lev 3:11, 16) and one which 
the priests eventually shared (Lev 24:5-9). It is plausible that, since both 
God and the priests partook of the bread, this sacrifice can be understood 
as effecting some sort of communion between Yahweh and Israel, perhaps 
affrming kinship between the deity and the human community. Further, 
the priests seem to have assimilated the sacred aspect of the bread by con- 
suming the loaves in God's presence. By imbibing sacred bread, they incor- 
porated the sacred within their bodies (Lev 6:7-9).? 

According to Phikp, the second shrine is the eucharist and "the eucharist 
is Jesus (T€Y X&pICTE/à. Te 1C)... 'the one spread out', for Jesus came 
to crucifiy the world" (63:21-25). As we find in John, Jesus' body is under- 
stood to be bread from heaven which provides nourishment to those who 
eat it. Thus Phip exclaims: "When Christ the Perfect Man came, he 
brought bread from heaven in order that the human might be nourished 
with the food of Man" (nTàp€ Iexc ei n TeAjoc ppaoe aqeine 
NOYOEIK €804 9M TII€ Ul/Mà €pe mnpaoae naprpeqgecea! ok 
TTpOQH ATIpae) (55:11-14). 

This action is associated with the crucifixion when Jesus was offered up 
to God in place of animal sacrifices. Unlike the previous sacrifical cult 
which offered up animals alive who then died, Jesus was offered up dead 
and then lived (55:1-5). Thus, Jesus! body is nourishing, life-giving. His 
body is living bread from heaven. And *to those who so desired, he gave 
[life, that] they might not die" (nerToYoul à«t này [nov ]o[no) 
z€[Ka.&c] rrtoY OY) (73:25-27).? Certainly there is a connection be- 
tween these ideas and the Christological ütle that Philip applies to Jesus in 
85:1-5: the title High Priest. 


? A.B. Lieber has developed these ideas as part of her doctoral dissertation, "God 
Incorporated: Feasting on the Divine Presence and the Eschatological Meal in Early 
Jewish Mysticism" (Columbia University, 1998). I am indebted to her for allowing me 
access to her unfinished manuscript. Cf. W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of 
the Semites: The. Fundamental Institutions (New York: Schocken Books, 1972); J.G. Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on. Certain Early Forms of Supersition and Society, 4 volurnes 
(London: Macmillian, 1910); idem, The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion (New 
York: Macmillian, 1951); M. Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of Concepts of Pollution 
and Taboo (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966); idem, .Natural Symbols: Explorations 
m Cosmology (New York: Vintage Books, 1973); N. Jay, Throughout Your Generations. Forever: 
Sacrifice, Religion and. Paternity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992). 

* Cp. Ignatius of Antioch, Ephesians 20:2, where the eucharistic elements are the 
"medicine of immortality". D.B. Martin, 7Ae Coninthian Body (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1995) 179-197, discusses the Greco-Roman perception of prophylaxis. 
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These ideas are very old since many of them are found embedded in 
the text of Hebrews. There, Jesus is the High Priest who has entered the 
Holy of Holes and offered himself up for the sins of humanity just as 
the previous High Priests had offered the blood of animals for the sins of 
the people annually in the Temple in Jerusalem (1:3-4; 2:17; 5:8-10; 6:19- 
20; 7:23-28;9:1-28; 10:11-14). The Christians are told to "have confidence" 
to "draw near to the throne of grace" (xà Opóvo tfjic x&pwtoc) (4:16), to let 
their hope enter "the inner shrine room behind the curtain where Jesus 
has gone as a forerunner" on their behalf as the High Priest (fjv c &ykv- 
pav Eyopuev tfj; vuxrig &ooaAf te xoi BeBatav xoi eloepyxouévnv eic 10 £oaxepov 
to) xoranetGcpuatoc) (6:19-20). They are instructed to "offer God accept- 
able worship with reverence and awe; for our God is a consuming fire" 
(0 cóc tjuàv nbp xotavaA(oxov) (12:28-29). 

How do believers enter the Temple to worship God who dwells in the 
fiery depths of the Holy of Holies? In Hebrews 10:19-22, we find an answer 
not unhke the one Phihp offers: through the initiatory rituals and the 
eucharist meal: "We have confidence to enter the Temple by the blood 
of Jesus, by the new and living way which he opened for us through the 
curtain, that is, through his flesh (Éxovteg oov, àósAgoi, rappnoiav eig thv 
cicoóov tüv &yiov £v tQ olyau 'Imoob, fjv Évexaivicev npiv 660v nzpócoa- 
tov xai GÀcav Óiux toO kotaxetáojatoc, toUt' Écttv tfj; capxóg a0t00), and 
since we have a great priest over the house of God, let us draw near with 
a true heart in full assurance of faith, with our hearts sprinkled clean from 
an evil conscience and our bodies washed with pure water (xoi iepéa uéyav 
éni 1óv olkov 109 coo, rpocspydpeOo. uexà &ÀAnÉiwfic xapótag £v nÀAnpogopío. 
ricteoG pepavtiopévor tà xopótac &rxó cuveibrjoeoc rovnp&c xai AeAovou£vot 
10 oGpo 96a xo8apà)". 

The emphasis, in Hebrews, is on partaking the body and blood of Jesus 
as an aloning sacrifice whereas in Philip the focus is on the consumption of 
a divine body as a divinizing mechanism. Gilles Quispel makes this dis- 
ünctüon clear in his discussion about the differences between the Roman 
mass and the Greek Orthodox eucharist: "In the Roman Mass, God is a 
tremendous majesty, who is to be atoned by the sacrifice offered to him. 
The aim and purpose of the Roman Mass is atonement; of the Greek 
eucharist, at-one-ment."* Quispel explains, "The Greeks venerate in their 
liturgy the Unknown God beyond understanding, they venerate Christ, 


? G. Quispel, "The Asclepiu: From Hermetic Lodge in Alexandria to the Greek 
Eucharist and the Roman Mass," in R. van den Broek and W,J. Hanegraaff (eds.), 
Gnosis and. Hermeticism: From Antiquity to Modern Times (Albany: SUNY, 1998) 70. 
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who in a mysterious way sacrifices and is sacrificed and whose spirit is 
invoked upon the faithful and upon the elements of bread and wine in 
order to divinize the initiates who participate in this mystery."* It seems 
that Philip preserves an understanding of the eucharist very close to that 
of the Orthodox. 

Philip associates the benefits of the eucharist with the eschatological res- 
urrection. In 56:26-57:22, the author is involved in a debate over what 
kind of body we will have in the resurrection. He seems to be arguing 
with a group of Christians who contended that they must rise in the flesh 
because they could not be naked before God. Philip responds to this, argu- 
ing that those who would rise in the body actually will be naked. He fur- 
ther responds by exegeüng 1 Corinthians 15, stating that instead, we must 
unclothe ourselves so that we can be reclothed in our spiritual bodies. He 
maintains that the believer who partakes in the eucharist, will already have 
received Jesus! "flesh" as clothing 1n which to arise. He summarizes: 


What is this which will not inherit? This which is on us [re, our bodies] 
(T&€r1 eTQJaxon). But what is this, too, which will inherit? It is that which 
belongs to Jesus and his blood (Tà. IC T€ An IteqcnOo«q). Because of this he 
said, "He who shall not eat my flesh and drink my blood has not life in him" 
(John 6:53). What is it? His flesh is the word, and his blood is the Holy 
Spirit (Te4Cà pz Jt€ RAOCOC àY(O neqcnoq re mnna eroyYaa8) He 
who has received these has food and he has drink and clothing (ItertTà.9gz1 
nà.€! oy[N]Teqd TpOQH à Y OYNT&«q CQ 9I &co) (56:33-57:9). 


Philip repeatedly refers to this clothing as the "Perfect Man" (rrreaeroc 
ppOA€), a reference to the resurrected or transformed body of Jesus. In 
75:15-25, he tells us that the cup contains "wine and water", the image 
of Jesus' blood. This must be a reference to John 19:34 where blood and 
water poured out of Jesus' pierced side at the crucifixion. This cup of wine 
and water is "full of the Holy Spirit" (qJ4O Y 9, €8Oà QA TITI2. €TO Y 2.3.8), 
belonging to *the wholly Perfect Man" (Ttà. tre&cjoc THpq ppo»e rt€). 
When the believers drink of the cup, they will receive for themselves "the 
Perfect Man" (ÓitTeAcjoc ppae). Thus the "living water", the eucharis- 
tic cup, "is a body" (IIAOOY €TOHN9. OY€C()A&. Jl€). Since it is neces- 
sary for the believer to "put on the living man" (Ugje erprié. 9Jaxon 
AJIpGA€ €TOrnO), he must first descend into the waters of baptism, uncloth- 
ing himself, so that he might now put on the Living Man through imbib- 
ing the eucharistic body. 


*€ Qyuispel, "Asclepius," 70. 
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The union of the believer with the resurrected body of Jesus has a 
significant soteriological purpose. The transformation into the Perfect Man 
has the effect of cloaking the behever from the archons during ascent.* 
This may reflect the fact that Jesus' own movement through the heavens 
was undetectable to the archons who populate the realms. The Extracts of 
Theodotus, for instance, mention the fact that Jesus put on the psychic Christ 
whose body was invisible to the archons (59:3). 

So important is this eucharistic theology, that Philip repeats it three times 
in his gospel. On the first occasion, he states: "The archons do not see 
those who are clothed in the perfect light, and consequently are not able 
to detain them." He will clothe himself in this light by uniting (Q*Tp) 
with the Perfect Man sacramentally (70:5-10). In the second instance, Philip 
associates the garment of perfect light with the body of the Perfect Man: 
"Not only will they be unable to detain the Perfect Man, but they will 
not be able to see him, for if they see him they will detain him. There is 
no other way for a person to aquire this grace (X&pIC) except by putting 
on the perfect hght." The one who has cloaked himself in the light will 
enter heaven (76:23-30). In the third case, we are told that the person 
must receive the perfect light while on earth because "he will not be able 
to receive it in the other place" (€ETJ4 OY à. 2s1T«4 €4IRIEEIAO, «[TO4U2SITS 
&HM ATUKEAA). He restates that the reception of the body of light pro- 
vides invisibility so that the believer can not be detained during his final 
ascent (JT€Tà 251 JIOYOEIM €TAAA Y CENA Nà Y àN €poqd OYTE CENà.- 
UJEAe.9TE€ à AAOq). And he adds that no power will be able "to tor- 
ment a person like this while he dwells in this world" (86:6-11). 

These ideas seem to be the basis for a passage found in another Valentinian 
text, the /nterpretatin of Knowledge. In this text, believers must "receive" Jesus' 
"shape," probably through the eucharist meal. This "shape" "exists in the 
presence [of the Father]." So it seems that the resurrected body of Jesus 
is being described. Furthermore, the shape or resurrected body is the vehi- 
cle which will allow the believer to ascend because Jesus is bearing him 
upon his "shoulders." Jesus commands him, "Enter through the rib whence 
you came and hide yourself from the beasts" or Archons (10:24-36). Clearly 
the believer is understood to become part of the resurrected body of Jesus, 


** [renaeus associates the sacrament of last rites with this cloaking effect stating that 
certain Valentinians anointed those who were dieing so that "their inner man may 
ascend on high in an invisible manner." The rite made the person "incapable of being 
seized or seen by the principalies and powers" (Iren., Adr.Haer. 1.21.5). 
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which is also described as the body of the primordial Adam. The con- 
nection with the primordial Adam should not be surprising since the first 
earthly man was identifed in Jewish and Christian literature with the 
"ijmage and likeness of God," the heavenly Man, and the Kavod. 

Thus, for the Valentinians, to receive the resurrected body, the Perfect 
Man, is to have one's own body transformed into the primordial body 
which can be resurrected but which also will be invisible to the archons. 
Only if one possesses the transformed body will one be able to enter the 
heavenly throneroom and gaze on the Father. Philip explains: "Do not 
despise the Lamb [ze, the sacrificed body], for without it, it is not possi- 
ble to see the King. No one will be able to go in to the King if he is 
naked" (AJtpKà T&XQpONE! AIIQIEIB asHTq CàXp AH UIGOA €HNHà Y 
€n«p»po AN A&eaY rur neqovoci egovr enppo eqKHKà.QHY) 
(58:15-17). The transformed body then is the proper covering for the ascent 
into the cosmic Temple and the much-anticipated vision of the Father. 

Therefore, the body of the human must be transformed into the body 
of the Perfect Man. This occurs by incorporating the body and blood of 
Christ. Such ritual action has extreme consecrating and redeeming power 
and is to be associated with the believer's entrance into the second holy 
shrine of the heavenly Temple, the Aekhal. Here, on a regular basis, just 
like the priests in the past, the believer approaches the table of the Presence, 
now the table of the eucharist, and partakes of the holy bread and wine. 
In so doing, he incorporates the divine body and blood of Christ into his 
own body. Just as the believer saw the Holy Spirit and thus became the 
Holy Spirit in the first shrine, Ph;hp reminds the behever that here he has 
seen Christ and has become Christ: "It is not possible for anyone to see 
anything of the things that actually exist unless he becomes like them... 
You saw something of that place, and you became those things. You saw 
the Spirit, you became the Spirit. You saw Christ, you became Christ" 
(AKrt&[Y &]nXxc aRumne mRxC) (61:20-23, 28-31). 

It is noteworthy that connections between the eucharist and ascent into 
the heavenly Temple have been perserved in the Roman Mass and the 
Greek Orthodox eucharist liturgies, suggesting that Phihp was aware of 
some very early Christian interpretations of this ritual. During the Roman 
Mass and Greek eucharist, the congregration is supposed to lift up their 
hearts to heaven and sing with the angels before God's throne as Isaiah 


* Fossum, Name, 266-291. 
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heard during his throne vision (Isa 6:3), "Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord 
God." Quispel surmises that "the idea that the faithful make a heavenly 
journey during the Eucharist is not just simply a metaphor, but must be 
taken quite hterally," especially in light of texts like the Apocryphon of James 
in which "the terminology of this heavenly journey (gave thanks,' and *we 
also") clearly is an allusion to the liturgy, where the hearts are lifted up 
during the Eucharist and man sings in harmony with the angels." 


3) Marnage as a. Sacrament 


Thus we approach the dew, the third and most holy chamber of the 
heavenly Temple. In the deir, it was believed that God's Presence dwelled. 
As such, his Kavod or manifestation was enthroned upon the merkavah behind 
the veil which separates the inner sanctum from the Aekhal. The cherubim 
with outstretched wings overlaid the lid of the Ark of the Covenant and 
formed the seat of the special throne (1 Chron 28:18; Sirarch 49:8; cf. 
| Sam 4:4; 2 Sam 6:2; 2 Kg 19:15; Isa 37:16; Ps 80:1, 99:1).5 The goal 
of the Jewish mystic was to ascend through the seven hekhalot in order to 
reach the innermost shrine where the mystic would "behold the King in 
his beauty", The mystic's journey is also called a "descent to the chariot" 
or yeridah la-merkavah. As E. Wolfson has argued convincingly, this expres- 
sion probably refers to the actual entry into the chariot, resulüng in the 
enthronement of the mystic, his vision of the manifestation of God, and 
his participation in the heavenly hturgy.* 


*? COuispel, "Asclepius," 71. 

** M. Haran, *The Ark and the Cherubim: Their Symbolic Significance in Biblical 
Ritual", Jsael Exploration Journal 9 (1959) 30-38, 89-94; idem, "The Divine Presence in 
the Israelite Cult and the Cultic Institutions", Biblica 50 (1960) 251-267; idem, Temples 
and Temple-Service in. Ancient. Israel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978) 247-259; J.-M. de 
Tarragen, "La Kapporet est-elle une fiction ou un élément of culte tardif?" Revue Biblique 
88 (1981) 5-12. 

* Wolfson, "Yeridah la-Merkavah", 13-45. For previous interpretations, see P. Bloch, 
*Die Yorede Merkavah, die Mysiker der Gaonenzeit, und ihr Einfluss auf die Liturgie", 
Monatsschrift. für Geschichle und Wissenschaft des. Judenthums 37 (1893); G. Scholem, Jewish 
Gnosticism, Merkavah Mysticism and Talmudic Tradition (New York, 1965); I. Chernus, "The 
Pilgrimage to the Merkavah: An Interpretation of Early Jewish Mysticism", Jerusalem 
Studies in Jewish Thought 6 (1987) 5; J. Dan, Three Types of Ancient Jewish Mysticism, The 
Seventh Annual Rabbi Louis Feinberg Memorial Lecture in Judaic Studies (University 
of Cincinnati, April 26, 1984) 34 n. 29; G. Stroumsa, review of I. Gruenwald, Apocalyptic 
and Merkavah Mystcism, Numen 28 (1981) 108-109; D. Halperin, 7he Faces of the Chariot 
(Tübingen, 1988) 226-227; A.F. Segal, Paul the Convert: The Apostolate of Saul the Pharisee 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990) 322 n. 77. 
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In some Jewish sources the der or Holy of Holies is associated with 
God's bridal chamber.* This notion is reflected in the midrashic tradition 
which uses the simile of the Temple as a couch or bed in order to exegete 
Song of Songs 3:7, "Behold, it is the couch of Solomon": 


And why was the Temple compared to a couch? Because just as this couch 
serves fruitfulness and multiplication (1e, sexual intercourse), so too the Temple, 
everything that was in it was fruitful and multiplied" (Tanhuma .Num fol. 17).** 


The analogy between the inner sanctum of the Temple with the bed of 
Yahweh may be very early since already in Ezeliel's visions the associa- 
tion has been made between the Holy of Holies and the womb of Yahweh's 
wife (16 and 23). 

I suppose that the association of marriage with the Holy of Holies in 
Jewish tradition should not be too surprising since these two are connected 
semantically. The sacred act of marriage in Hebrew is 'OTTP. or kdushin. 
The verb, *to marry a couple," is UP? or lekadesh. The word for Temple," 
is C'1pO or mikdash while "Holy of Holies" is Up. Gp, kodesh kodashim. 
In addition to its marriage connotations, ZIP ? also means *'to consecrate" 
and refers to anything that belongs to God. Thus the whole semantic field 
surrounding the concept of marriage is equal to the semantic field of the 
Temple and, in particular, the Holy of Holies. It seems then that the 
expression "Bridal Chamber" is really equivalent to the *Holy of Holies" 
when one understands how these words functioned in Hebrew!* 

So it should not be surprising to find that, in the Gospel of Philip, mar- 
riage is associated with the third shrine of the heavenly Temple, the Holy 
of Holies. On one level, Philip talks about marriage as a sacrament in terms 
of its human institunon. On another level, it is understood to be the great 
eschatological event, the Bridal Chamber, when the cleansed and trans- 
formed spirit finally enters the Holy of Holies, marries his angel, and is 
granted to see the Father face to face. Due to the constraints of language, 
confusion arises since human marriage is reflective of the perfect marriage 


*55 For a full discussion, refer to R. Patai, Man and Temple in Ancient Jewish Myth. and 
Ritual (New York: Ktav Publishing House, Inc., 1967) 88-95, cf. 226-233. 

*6 Ed. Buber, 33. 

*' For a complete discussion, see J. Galambush, Jerusalem in the Book of EzekieL The 
City as Yahweh's Wife, SBL Dissertation Series 130 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992) 89- 
125. It may be that the veil which separated the AekAal from the Holy of Holies (cf. 
Exod 26:33; Josephus, B.J. V, v, 5) represented her hymen. 

*5 "This insight developed out of a conversation I had with Rachel Elior in 1998. 
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which takes place in the heavenly realm. This is expressed succinctly in 
76:6-10: 


In this world the union is one of husband and wife—a case of strength com- 
plemented by weakness?—in the eternal realm the form of the union is 
different, alrthough we refer to them by the same names (Le, marriage and 
bridal chamber) (€ftgtTp UjoOt 9A TIECIKOCAOC QOOYT QI COIAE TLAA 
€TOOA ANM TANMTOUR QA TION KECOYa Tie TIeIME ATIQUTD CAAOYTE 
AE€ €pooy Hneerpaun). 


This means that for Philip marriage was a sacrament on two levels: in the 
way it was lived during the earthly experience of the couple; and as an 
end-of-the-world event when the angelic marriages took place in the Pleroma, 
the Holy of Hohes or the Bridal Chamber. 


a. Human Marnage 


One of the most telling passages in Philip regarding human marriage is 
found in 64:31-32: "Great is the mystery of marriage! For [without] it 
the world would [not exist|" ([ItA] Y CTHpIOrt AIttà&.A[OCc] ov roo [rte 
&N]Tq ràp ne FJtKOoc[^O]c rtaio[Tte à]). Here, human marriage 
is associated with procreation. Furthermore, the marital union that Philip 
demands for his followers differs from the normal marital practices of non- 
Valenünians. Phihp demands that the perfect human marital union be one 
controlled by pure thought rather than one controlled by sexual desire. 
Thus Philip refers to the former as "marriage of purity" (TIC8040C RaXT2s(09,A) 
(82:5) while the latter is "marriage of impurity" (JIC&.AOC AJUS(9,A) (64:36- 
37; 82:5). 

In sacramental human marriage, known in Philip as the "marriage of 
purity," during sexual intercourse, the thoughts of the couple must not be 
adulterous, focusing on another lover. For if this were the case, the child 
conceived would resemble the lover rather than the spouse: "The children 
a woman bears resembles the man who loves her" (78:14). Nor must the 
couple's thoughts be focused on the world. For then the child who is born 
will resemble the world (78:20-25). What Philip proposes is that the cou- 
ple direct their thoughts to God so that the child conceived will be of the 
spiritual race resembling the Lord: 

Now you who live together with the son of God, love not the world, but love 


the Lord, in order that those you will bring forth may not resemble the world, 


? "Text is corrupt, thus emended by Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex 1[,7, 194; Vie 
€TGOA AN TAHTO(LUQR. 
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but may resemble the Lord (MT()TM A€ nM€TUJoon AM HnuHpe ATInoyTe 
APUAppe TIKOCAAOC à Appe TLZSO€IC UJIHMa. HETETHASTIOO Y HOY UKorte 
€Y€IM€ ATIKOCAOC àAÀà €YHAUOIE €Y€IME ATUSOEIC) (78:20-25). 


Because the partners have united with God in their thoughts and love, 
they draw the heavenly spirit or light down to rest upon their own spir- 
its, thus conceiving children of the Spirit: 


Spint mingles with spirit, and thought consorts with thought, and [light] shares 
[with light] (Tà€r Te ee eua. [pe] rua. T9, AN nmmnaà ao mnmao[coc] 
gjàqps[o]rn[n]er AN maococ [ao ro]vo[err ua]qpkornoner [AR 
novoein])...If you become [a spirit], it is the spirit which will be joined 
to you (EKgJaàuorie [^ Trà] TITIMà. TierHa.QoTD €poK). If you become 
thought, it is thought which will mingle with you (ER [gya.rtgl]orre ràoroc 
JrAODOC HETHA T(OQ FUNK). If you become light, it is the Bight which will 
share with you (e[K]ujya.Nurorte roYoeint TtoYOEIM TIETHA.DROITONEI 
HJ&A&H). If you become one of those who belong above, it is those who 
belong above who will rest upon you (EK(&.HUIOITIE HMiMà IJEICà. Mepe nta. 
JiCà MQp€ naàJKATOM AAOOY €gpa T) (78:29-79:5). 


It is noteworthy that this section of Phihp is immediately preceded by a 
passage which seems to be familiar with the Song of Solomon: "Spiritual love 
(T&.U&.TIH. ATUr(€ Y A [S TIRH]) is wine and fragrance" (77:35-36). Compare 
this with the Song of Solomon 1:2-3, "For your love is better than wine, your 
anoinüng oils are fragrant", and 4:10, *How sweet is your love, my sis- 
ter, my bride! How much better is your love than wine, and the fragrance 
of your oils than any spice!" It may be that Phihp's understanding of the 
marriage of purity which is to be governed by contemplation of the Lord 
may be one of the earliest Christan exegeses of the Song of Solomon. 

At any rate, the mystical aspect of marriage according to Phihp also is 
referred to in 81:30-82:26. In this passage, Philip states that sexual inter- 
course between married partners is done "in private" (96 OYTIEGHTI) in 
order to beget children. He says that the private procreative moment is a 
"mystery" (AY CTHpIOrt) for every ordinary married couple. If procreation 
within the ordinary marriage of impurity is a mystery, Philip declares how 
much more mysterious is conception between partners of pure thought: "If 
there is a hidden quality to the marriage of impurity, how much more is 
the marriage of purity a true mystery!" (EUJzs€ JIUG.AOC AJUSQQAA q9HTI 
JTlOCO J&AAONM JICOLAOC. HOTZSOQAA OYAYCTHpION JI€ HàXAHOCI- 
nOn) (82:4-6). The proper marriage is the marriage that 1s based on "pure" 
(TB&H Y) thought rather than mere "carnal" (C&.pRKIKOR) activity, "belong- 
ing not to desire, but to the will" (EQHTI àut &TEJIfO Y AJà 0:6. €JTO Y (UJ) 
(82:9). During sexual intercourse, the couple must send their will to heaven. 
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In so doing, they will draw down the light and at the mysterious moment 
of conception, the light will consort with the couple. Thus Phihp states 
regarding this moment: "It belongs not to the darkness or the night but 
to the day and the hght" (82:9-10). So sacred is this private mystical moment 
between the partners when heaven's own descends and mingles with them, 
that Philip declares sexual relations which are not conducted in private, to 
be "prostitution" (Ttoprtejà.) (82:9-10). 

Thus Philip explains that those who partake of the marriage of purity 
conceive "from the grace" (X&pIC) which is within their spouses (59:5-6). 
Associated with this is the emphasis in PAziip on kissing between the per- 
fect partners. Because they have been nourished with the body of the 
Perfect Man by partaking of the eucharistic elements, when they kiss each 
other, they conceive and give birth to perfect children (59:1-4). Even Jesus 
seems to be engaged in kissing activity with Mary Magdalene (63:35-36). 
The idea that life or the spirit could be transferred or exchanged by a kiss 
is a very old idea and probably underlies this particular behavior and inter- 
pretation.? It was through the kiss, Philip seems to say, that the perfect 
spirit of the child is conceived while the body through sexual intercourse 
itself. Thus marriage and conception involve physical activiües as well as 
a mystical consciousness which invites the divine light to mingle with the 
couple in order that they may conceive a child of the spiritual race. 

Of course, this ideology of marriage and sexual activity must be what 
Ireneaus is objecting to when he claims that the Valentinians believe them- 
selves "to be perfect," "the elect seed" because they possess "grace" which 
has "descended from above by means of unspeakable and indescribable 
intercourse" (aotoog ó£ i&voxntov àvoUev àno tfj; &ppritoo xoi &vovouiotov 
cuboyiag xateAnAvOviav £yew tiv yóüpw). Thus the Valentinians maintain 
that "in every way it is always necessary for them to practice the mystery 
of intercourse (Ó10 xai £x xavtóg tpómnov Óriv ootoUg Gel tO tfjg coL vytac 
ueAetüv poctjpiov)." But for the non-elect, sexual intercourse is dangerous 
because it is not performed as a sacramental union but as an expression 
of sexual desire. Irenaeus quotes them as saying, "Whosoever being 1n this 
world does not so love a woman as to obtain possession of her (óc àv £v 


? Cf. Gen 2:7; Jn 20:22; 1 Cor 16:20; OdesSol 28:6-7; Xenophon of Ephesus 1.9.6. 
See I. Lów, "Der Kuss", Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 65 (1921) 
253-276, 323-349; K. Thraede, "Ursprünge und Formen des *Heiligen Kusses' in frühen 
Christentum", JAC 11-12 (1968-1969) 124-180; G. Stáhlin, *oiAgo etc.", 7DNT 9, 113- 
171. 
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xóopo yevópevog yovoika oüx ÉgiÀnoev, ote abtfj xpaBfjvou), is not of the 
truth, nor shall attain to the truth. But whosoever being of the world (o 
ó& àünó kócuov dv) has intercourse (kepávvugi) with a woman, shall not 
attain to the truth, because intercourse with his wife resulted from desire 
(61x t0 £v ÉmiBupío. kpoOrvot yovouxt)." Those in the world but not of the 
world are the Valentinians who will attain to the Pleroma. They are 
expected to be involved in sacramental sexual practices as married cou- 
ples. The psychics or ordinary Christians, however, are of the world. In 
order to attain to the "intermediate habitation" or the dwelling place of 
the Lower Sophia, they must practice *continence and good works (Eykpátevav 
xoi &yo8nv xpa&Ew)" (Adv. haer. 1.6.4). If they are sexually active, even dur- 
ing their marriages, they are involved in impurity and sin because their 
minds are focused on fulfilling the pleasures of their bodies rather than 
the will of their spirits. 

Philip's understanding about the esoteric nature of sexual intercourse is 
very similar to that espoused by the Hermetics. According to both the 
Latün and the Coptüc fragments of Asclepius,! intercourse is a great "mys- 
tery" (mystenum; AY CTHpION) (Laün Asc. 21; .NHC 65:15-66:24) which 
reflects God's own creative potency. Asclepius 21 insists that "the mystery 
of intercourse" must be performed "in secret" (effectus itaque hutus tam. blandi 
necessarüque mysterii in occullo perpetratur, YiX YUNY CTHpIOrt. HTCY TOY Clàx 
€Y€IpE€ AJAOq 9T OY9UOIU) so that the couple may not be disgraced in 
front of those who do not themselves partake in the esoteric reality of the 
sexual experience. 

The esoteric reality of the sexual encounter is one that only the pious 
understand and perform. To the impious, the *holy mysteries" of incourse 
are "laughable and unbelievable". The pious direct their thoughts to the 
contemplation of their true divine selves so that the divine selves are able 
to mingle with the other, having arisen in both natures from the sexual 
coupling (Latin Asc. 21: imperiis utriusque naturae divinilas ex commixtione. sexus 
cogatur erubescere). Unlike the pious, the impious focus on their passions which 
are an "incurable sore" gnawing at the soul. During intercourse, harmful 
desire dwells within the impious and blocks them from rnsing above pure 
matter (Coptic Asc. 67:9-20). Those, however, who listen to God imitate 
him by restraining their passions. Like the androgynous Father who "crafted 


*! For Latin, see A.D. Nock and A... Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum 2 (Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1945) 259-401; for Coptic fragments, see D.M. Parrott, .Nag Hammadi Codices 
V,2-5 and VI with Papyrus Berolinensis 8502, 1 and. 4, .Nag Hammadi Studies 11 (edited and 
translated by P.A. Dirkse and D.M. Parrott; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1979) 395-452. 
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all things by his own will" (C.H. V.7)," their thoughts and actions must 
be controlled by their own will (Coptic Asc. 67:25-28). 

It seems that the Hermetics extended their ideas of self-contemplation 
to sexual activity, turning a generally carnal activity into the supreme med- 
itative moment when the divine Mind within each sexual partner unites 
with the other. Thus, the Hermetics claim that the begetting of children 
is "a duty in life to be taken most seriously and greatly revered". Furthermore, 
"should any human being pass away childless", they suffer "the worst mis- 
fortune and irreverence". Accordingly, "after death such a person suffers 
retribution from demons" (616 xoi ueytotn £v xà Di onovótn| xai eboeBeotótn 
toig &0 opovotciv &otntw 4| roi0omoia, koi uéywtov dróynua koi dàcéBnuá 
éottv. Gxekvóv two. é&& &vOpónov &noAXoyftvat, xai 6(knv obtog 816001 uexà 
O&vaxov toig 6aípoow) (C.H. II.17). Is it possible that the Hermetics under- 
stood this reverent coupling to produce children filled with Mind, while 
the coupling of those who do not rise above the carnal pleasures of inter- 
course, was responsible for propagating those the Hermetics called "the 
souls of men devoid of Mind" (C.H. IV.3), mere fodder for death (C.H. 
I.18)? 

This understanding of sexuality may help us to make sense of a difficult 
passage in Corpus Hermeticum 1.18, a passage which has usually been inter- 
preted by scholars as an example of a text advocating sexual asceticism: 
"let he who has Mind in him recognize that he is immortal, that eros is 
the cause of death" (&vayvepióáto «0» Évvovg E&xvtóv Óvta. áóvaxov, xoi 
1óv aitov 100 Üavátov Époto). Outside of its context, this passage smacks 
of sexual renunciation. But when viewed within its context, this interpre- 
tation becomes problematic: 


God immediately spoke a holy speech: "Increase in increasing and multiply in 
mulütude, all you creatures and craftworks, and let he who has Mind in him 
recognize that he 1s immortal, that eros is the cause of death, and let him rec- 
ognize all that exists". After God said this, Providence, through fate and 
through the cosmic framework, caused acts of intercourse and set in train acts 
of birth; and all things were multiplied according to kind. The one who rec- 
ognized himself attained the chosen Good, but the one who loved the body 
that came from the error of desire goes on in darkness, wandering, suffering 
sensibly the effects of death (C.H. 18-19). 


It seems that sexual activity itself is not the problem according to this pas- 
sage, but sexual intercourse focused on eros or carnal desire. The one who 


*' See A.D. Nock and AJ. Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum | (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1945). 
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directs his thoughts inward and contemplates his divine self, has risen to 
God and partakes in the esoteric reality of intercourse. Unfortunately, the 
Hermetics state that most people do not do this while having sex. They 
are led astray by their desire because they have focused their love on their 
bodies rather than their divine selves. In this way, they can not rise to the 
heavens during intercourse and, uniüng with the divine, perpetuate immor- 
tality. Rather, they continue to wander around the darkness of the sense 
world, and through their ignorance will perpetuate death. 

According to the Gospel of Philip, there are further advantages to the 
pure marriage. If the marned couple have drawn down the spirit or light 
to consort with them during sexual relations, both are protected from the 
unwanton advances of evil spirits which would otherwise be free to fon- 
dle and defile them (65:3-26).? One receives this spiritual spouse from the 
marriage of purity which is called here, "the mirrored bridal chamber" 
(YLurtY 'AQart- Ho9IKORIKOC) (65:13) since it imitiates the future marriage 
that will occur in the eschatological bridal chamber between the person's 
spirit and his angel. Thus the descent of the spirit or light is also referred 
to by Philip as the descent of an angel. If the partners unite their thoughts 
and love with God, the angel descends into their midst and unites with 
them during sexual intercourse (cf. 65:24-206). 

According to Phihp, this type of marriage is supposed to imitate the 
hierogamy of the Father and the Virgin Spirit who, in the great bridal 
chamber, conceived Jesus in order to reflect the pristine harmony of the 
pleroma (71:5-10). The conception was a fiery event in which the spinrit- 
ual body of the aeon Jesus was begotten (71:6-9). He left the bridal cham- 
ber "as one who came into being from the bridegroom and the bride" 
(71:10-11). 

Now such a union is to be enacted by human activity because its imi- 
tation helps to reestablish the harmony within the pleroma, a harmony 
which was lost when Sophia conceived outside the boundaries of marriage. 
This lost harmony was perpetuated after the creation of Adam and Eve 
when Eve followed Sophia's example and separated from Adam, having 
sex with him outside of marriage. So "Eve separated: from Adam because 
it was not in the bridal chamber that she united with him" (70:22-23).^* 


5! This is an old idea reflected in Genesis 6 and 1 Corinthians 11. 

*! "The notion that Adam and Eve had sex outside of marriage may be connected 
to the popular belief that they had sex before they had reached adulthood; cf. Irenaeus, 
Adv. haer. 3,22,4; Demonstratio ch. 12; Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 2,25; Clement of Alexandria, 
Prot. 11,111,1. 
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Philip teaches that Jesus came to reestablish the lost harmony by restor- 
ing marriage and conception to its proper form. This was accomplished 
through Jesus' own conception and birth. Because Jesus' earthly concep- 
tion and birth imitated the conception and birth of his aeonic body, the 
proper form of marriage finally was brought to earth, a marriage which 
mirrored the great hierogamy: "Christ, therefore, was born from a virgin 
to rectify the fall which occurred in the beginning" (71:19-21). Jesus came 
"to repair the separation which was from the beginning" by bringing, 
through his own birth, the divine bridal chamber to earth. Now those who 
imitate this divine union in their marriages "will no longer be separated" 
(MEMTà.QOTD A€ 9A TIJàCTOC OYRETI CEnaJUDpzs) (70:20-21). The 
believers, by following the example of the divine marriage, will enter rest, 
reestablising the lost harmony of the pleromic world (70:10-22; 71:12-15; 
cf. 68:22-26). 

It is fascinaüng how similiar ideas develop in the later Jewish mystical 
traditions where sexual imagery particularly becomes connected to the act 
of God's enthronement upon the cherubim seat in the Holy of Holies. In 
Hekhalot Rabbati, God's enthronement takes the form of a sacred marriage. 
Thus the mystic must recite when he enters the merkavah: 


Gladden the King who [sits] upon you [the throne], as the joy of the bride- 
groom in his bridal chamber (inen rr23 jp rnoo2 2'2»0 350 noon)» 


God's "embellishment is more exquisite than the embellishment of the 
bridegroom and bride in the house of their wedding" (raa m^b»» cum 
pnem).^ Moreover, the faces of the angels are compared to "the appear- 
ance of the bride" (w253 rri pir5W) Therefore, God commands those 
mystics who have entered the merkavah: 


Bear witness to them of the testimony you see in me regarding what I do to 
the visage of Jacob, your father, which is engraved upon my throne of glory, 
for when you say before me, Holy, I bend down over it (literally: her), clasp 
it, embrace it, and kiss it, (nrm& po» mms pano nm nei imo» "» rvo ürp) 
and my hands are on its arms, thrice daily, for you say before me, Holy, as 
it says, "Holy, holy, holy".*? 


55 Scháfer, Synopse, paragraph 94. Cf. paragraphs 154 and 687; idem, Geniza-Fragmente 
zur Hekhalot-Literatur, 105 and 185. 

** Schàfer, Synopse, paragraph 159. 

*? Scháfer, Synopse, paragraph 353. 

*' Scháfer, Synopse, paragraph 164. 
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'The sexual nature of the enthronement is alluded to in the Talmudic tra- 
diüon as well, where emphasis is placed on the two cherubim between 
which the Shekhinah rests:?? 


When Israel used to make the pilgrimage, they (re, the pnests) would roll up 
for them the veil and show them the cherubim which were intertwined with 
one another, and say to them: "Behold! Your love before God is like the love 
of the male and female" (b. Yoma 54a). 


Such passages have caused E. Wolfson to treat the enthronement of God's 
manifestation as "a metaphor for a sacred union of the masculine and fem- 
inine aspects of the divine".9? 

Ingeniously, M. Idel connects this imagery with the talmudic dictum: 
"If a man and woman are worthwhile, the divine Presence dwells between 
them, if not—they shall be consumed by fire" (b. Sotah 17.2). Idel sug- 
gests that this dictum should be interpreted as pertaining to sexual inter- 
course between married partners, an act whose performance, according to 
some Jewish traditions, affected the appearance of the Shekhinah on earth. 
Not only was the Shekhinah believed to be present during intercourse," 
but if the union produced children, the Shekhinah would continue to dwell 
on earth.** Thus, according to Idel, this dictum suggests that "perfect sex- 
ual union influences the Divine Presence, causing it to dwell with the wor- 
thy pair".** Idel concludes that after the destruction of the Temple, the 
role of the cherubim as performers of the sacred union with God was 
transferred to human partners, thus partially perserving the sacred union 
by human activity.? The pure union of male and female in marriage 
restored the Shekhinah to her place on earth among the Jews, reestab- 
lishing the harmony that had originally existed in the Temple.* 

In Kabbalistic traditions, it was believed that each person had an astral 
body which was linked to the image of God in which the human was cre- 
ated. Rabbi Eleazar of Worms says: 


* Cf. Midrash Tadshe, Jellinek, Beth Hamidrash ii, 167. 

9' E. Wolfson, 7Arough a Speculum That Shines: Vision and. Imagination in. Medizval Jeunsh 
Mysticism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994) 101. 

5! Of. Pirke dz-R.. Eliezer, ch. 12, and. R. Tuviah ben Ehezer's Lekah Tov on Genesis, 2:23. 

9? Cf. Bereshut Rabba 8,9 (p. 63); 22,2 (p. 206). 

$5 Of. Yevamot 63b-64a. 

* M. Idel, "Sexual Metaphors and Praxis in the Kabbalah", in D. Kraemer (ed.), 
The Jewish Family: Melaphor and Memory (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1989) 201-202. 

$5 Idel, "Sexual Metaphors", 203. 

$€ Idel, "Sexual Metaphors", 204. 
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Each person has his form above, who is his advocate . .. an angel who guides 
that person's "star." And when he is sent below, he has the image of that 
person who is beneath him .. . And this is, "and God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God he created him" [Genesis 1:27]. Why twice, "in 
his image/in the image of"? One is the image of man, and one is the image 
of the angelic being, who is in the form of that man (Hokhmath ha-Nefesh 
[Lemberg, 1876] 117-118). 


This angel was understood to be the person's divine double which was 
imprinted on him at the moment of conception. 

In the Zohar, the personal angel is understood to be a preexistent pri- 
mordial shape or garment that the soul wears prior to entering the body. 
The Zohar says: 


When a man begins to consecrate himself before sex with his wife with a 
sacred intention, a holy spirit is aroused above him, composed of both male 
and female. And the Holy One, Blessed Be He, directs an emissary who is 
in charge of the human embryos, and assigns to him this particular spirit, 
and indicates to him the place to which it should be entrusted. ... Then the 
spirit descends together with the image, the one in whose likeness [the spirit] 
existed above. With this image, man grows; with this image he moves through 
the world (III,43a-b). 


Again in the Zohar it is stated, "at the moment of sex, the Holy One, 
Blessed Be He, sends a likeness that has the physiognomy of the person 
who is about to be formed imprinted and etched upon this image, and it 
stands over the act of intercourse. And were the eye allowed to see, he 
would observe above his head an image formed like the physiognomy of 
that person, and in that same image man is created (III, 104b). 

Thus, according to Idel, the later Kabbalists had developed this ancient 
idea of sacral marriage. They stated that when the husband and wife have 
intercourse, the husband's thought must "unite with the supernal entities" 
because his thought will draw "the supernal light downward". Then the 
light will rest upon the semen." The goal of intercourse 1s procreation in 
cooperation with the Shekhinah by having sex with a mystical conscious- 
ness united with God. The union of the parent's human bodies produces 
the child's body, while the soul emerges from the spiritual realm through 
the union of pure thought with God. 

According to Idel, in the Kabbalisüc tradition, marriage and sex are 
"transformed into a mystery . . . whose success is crucial for both the divine 


9" Chavel, Kuve ha-Ramban, 11,373. 
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cosmos and the lower universe".** Pure sexual relations were understood 
as participating mystically in the divine hierogamy by imitating it and 
influencing the harmony of the upper world.*? 

It seems that the idea of sacramental marriage was not uncommon in 
Jewish, Valentinian traditons and even Hermetic traditions. The notion 
seems to be based on an ancient view of sexuality—that it was more than 
a physical activity with physical consequences. The thoughts of the sexual 
partners either raised intercourse to a sacred height or drew it down to 
the depths of sin. When performed sacramentally, the spirit of the child 
conceived would resemble God. Being immortal, it would be drawn down 
from the heavens above to sojourn on earth until it returned to its spiri- 
tual origin at death. But when performed out of desire, the child would 
merely resemble the world and its darkness and become fodder for death. 


b. The Eschatological Bridal Chamber 


The great day of complete "restoration" (&.JIOKT&.CTACIC) when the 
spirit of the person finally will enter the bridal chamber and marry his 
angel (67:16-20) will take place at the end of the world. Until that time, 
the bridal chamber, the Holy of Holies, remains hidden behind the veil 
(84:20-26). At the Eschaton, however, the veil will be rent "from top to 
bottom" (85:10) and the interior of the Holy of Holies will be revealed 
(84:25-26).? The world will be left desolate and the Demiurge will flee the 
cosmos. He, however, will not be able to flee into the heavenly Temple 
shrines because he "will not be able to mix with the unmixed [light] and 
the [flawless] pleroma" (84:27-34). 

In contrast, the believers who "belong to the order of the priesthood" 
because they have prepared themselves sacramentally for entry into the 
Temple, will "go within the veil" led by Jesus "the High Priest" (epuja. 
9H9OociME UOI ie 9r TQYAH NTANTOYHHSB MNà.€I Mao GOJA N&OK 
€9OYH €JlCà. No9OYM JAJIKAOTAJIETACAA ARM Ttàpxiepevc) (85:3-5). 
Ihe Ark of the Covenant is "their salvation" since they find themselves 
under "the wings of the Cross" (CrtàXUKgyte 9à. HTr9 AJtCPoc [a Yo 92. 
Mjeqdo80c!; TeeroI&oTOC naup[Tne Amno]YoYzaci HnTàpe WKA- 
T&KAYCAOC JAAXOOY €AàÓQ9TE €Qpaà] €zooY) (84:33-35). This state- 


$$ [del, "Sexual Metaphors", 208. 

** Idel, "Sexual Metaphors", 210. 

7 Exegesis of Hebrews 9:1-10 seems to have contributed to the development of this 
description of the end of the world. 
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ment seems to reflect the Jewish tradi&on of the mystc's entry into the 
Holy of the Holies and his enthronement between the winged cherubim 
which overlaid the lid of the Ark. Thus since they are seated under the 
wings of the Cross upon the Kapporet it can be understood that they have 
been enthroned and transformed. Now the secrets of the heavenly world 
can be revealed to them (85:18-20). The rending of the veil reveals 
the Holy of the Holies and they are invited into the bridal chamber 
(85:20-21). 

Just as the hght was drawn down to earth by the pure thoughts of the 
married partners, now in the heavenly bridal chamber "the perfect light 
will flow out to everyone". As children of the bridal chamber, they enter 
the Holy of Holies and permanently receive the light which 1s essential for 
their union (86.5). In so doing, they join in marriage with their angels, 
their alter egos or spiritual twins." But for now, while on earth, this could 
only remain a great hope hidden until the end of the ages. 

This eschatological hope, however, is foreshadowed in a saying that 
seems to have been part of the hturgical words spoken at their eucharist 
meal. 


He said on that day in the eucharist [ceremony] (gH Te€YX&piCTEIaà.): "You 
have joined the perfect light with the. Holy Spirit; also unite the angels with 
us, we ourselves as the images" (YiertTà.g9tTp AJITEACJOC TIOY OE€IM ETITIMG, 
€ToYà.&8 goTrp HarCteAoc epor 9axort à. riorKOH) (58:10-15). 


It may be that these particular words were part of a eucharist ritual meal 
which was performed during the marriage ceremony as it was performed 
in ancient Orthodox tradition and as it remains today in Roman Catholic 
tradinon. During the wedding as recorded by Phip, the couple may have 
partaken of the elements, enjoining their angels to unite with them in holy 
matrimony. This, of course, supports the statement in 65.1-26, which 
explains that each marriage partner must receive his angelic power dur- 
ing the wedding, the "mirrored bridal chamber," in order to ward off lech- 
erous demons. This means that the marriage itself was not a ritual, but 
was believed to be a "mystery" in the sense that it was a sacral union of 
two humans and their angels, especially during sexual activity. If any rit- 
ual was performed during the actual wedding, it probably was the eucharist 
which was perhaps followed by the act of consummation in the bridal 


" Cp. Clement of Alexandria, Extracts of Theodotus, 21:1, 53:3; Irenaeus, Ad». Haer., 
1.7.1, 1.13.8). 
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room (cf. Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1.21.3). In this way, the human marriage of 
the couple was understood to be a sacramental union anticipating the 
eschatological marriage in the great Bridal Chamber. 

It seems then that the sacramental experiences allowed the believer to 
mystically penetrate the heavenly Temple as far as the veil of the Holy of 
Holies. Through the sacraments of initiation and the eucharist meals, the 
believer gazed upon the Spirit and was transformed into the Spirit, beheld 
the Christ and was transfigured into Christ. Moreover, by enacting the 
sacred marriage through properly directed sexual activity, the believer par- 
ticipated mystically in the hierogamy taking place behind the veil and thus 
influenced the harmony of the divine world. Phiip reminds the believer 
that at this third stage, the human is enacting the divine marriage, and 
in so doing: "You saw the Father" (&Krtà&.Y aJt[eroT]) (61:31). But 
complete transformation into the Father must wait until the Eschaton 
when "you shall become Father" ([K]Me&ugore memor) (61:31). In. that 
divine bridal chamber, the believer will see his angelic self, *and what you 
see you shall [become]|" (rteTRNà Y tàp epoq ekrnoe.u [mre AA]oq) 
(61:32-35). 

Similarly, according to the Extracts of Theodotus, on the Lord's Day, the 
believers which have been purified and have passed into the second room 
of the heavenly Temple where they have discarded their soul bodies, are 
transformed into their pure spiritual bodies. Together with their angelic 
bridegrooms, they cross the threshold, passing into "the bridal chamber" 
(tobg vupeiovc) They *attain to the vision of the Father" (rpóg tijv too 
xatpog Oyiv Épyovtai), now "having become intellectual aeons, in the intel- 
lectual and eternal marriages of the Syzyge" (Aiüveg voepoi yevópeva, eic 
tOUG vo£pouc xai aloviouc yàpouc tfjg cvGvytac) (64:1-65:1). 


4. Redemption 


"Redemption (C(0T€)" is also called a "sacrament" in the Gospel of Philip 
(67:28-30; cf. 69:25-26; Triparüte Tractate 127:25) and is mentioned in the 
writings of the Church Fathers (Irenaeus, Ad». haer. 1.13.6, 1.21.1-5; 
Hippolytus, Aefulatio 4.41). But, hke marriage, I believe that it should not 
be understood as a ritual event. Rather it is the "mystery" of "being 
redeemed" by God, of entering the heavenly Temple (cf. 69:24-25). 

Therefore, in. Philip, 1t 1s associated with the standard ritual events. It 1s 
connected with baptism (69:25-26): "Baptism possesses the resurrection and 
the redemption (It [Ba.JTTI]CAAa. OY UT. AAA Y TETOXIHOXCTAXC [IC ARE TT] 
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coT€." In 62:15-17, it is associated with the eucharist, the "measuring" of 
jesus. Thus: "Jesus! in Hebrew is 'the redemption! (IC AAAHT9€8pa.OC 
ne rtcore)...Itis the Nazarene' and ;Jesus who have been measured." 
This interpretation is particularly inviüng when one recalls that according 
to 63:22-25, the name "Tesus" is also identified with the eucharist: "The 
eucharist is Jesus (T€YXàpiCTE€Ià, Tte iC). For he is called in Syriac 
*Pharisatha,' which is 'the one who is spread out,' for Jesus came to cru- 
cify the world." And finally "redemption" is associated with the eschato- 
logical Bridal Chamber (69:25-26): "As regards the redemption, it is in the 
Bridal Chamber (EtciQ)yT€ 9A fürtY Aqn)." At the end of the world, those 
who have entered the Bridal Chamber and its perfect light will receive the 
real chrism, not just the earthly type or image of it as they had formerly 
when on earth. This will "redeem (Ct&T€)" the "captves." Only then will 
they be able to marry their betrothed angels. 

What I conclude from this is that, for the Valentinians who wrote Philip, 
there was an important esoteric distinction between their ritual perfor- 
mances and the performances of ordinary Chrisüans: that is, the rituals 
performed by the Valenünians effected a deeper spiritual action than those 
performed by other Christians because the Valentinians believed that their 
rituals actually "redeemed" the person. This conclusion is supported by 
the evidence given to us by Irenaeus. He admits being confused about 
how the Valentimans understood "redemption" because they associated it 
with each of the different rituals. Irenaeus sorts this out by staüng that 
some Valentnians associate redemption with baptism: the pneumatics auto- 
matcally are redeemed when they are baptüzed, while the ordinary Christians, 
the psychics, receive only the remission from their sins when they are bap- 
tized (Adv. haer. 1.21.2-3). Other Valentinians connect redemption with 
chrism (1.21.4) or the anointing rites preceding death (1.21.5) so that "their 
inner man may ascend on high in an invisible manner as if their body 
were left among the created things in the world, while their soul is sent 
forward to the Demiurge." Süll others claim that redemption was achieved 
through their sacramental unions in marriage (1.21.3). And finally, their 
were some who teach that "knowledge" itself was redemption because only 
the spiritual element in the human will actually be redeemed (1.21.4). 

Although it is certainly possible that different Valentinian groups con- 
nected redemption with different rituals, with the evidence in Phihp, it 
seems more likely that the Valentinians generally understood that of 
their sacraments possessed the mysterious power of redemption, while the 
same sacraments did not for ordinary Christians. This interpretation would 
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also explain Hippolytus' enigmatic statement that the Marcosians performed 
a second baptism which is called "redemption." I wonder if the Marcosians 
had found it necessary to rebaptize their new converts in order to ensure 
their redemption once they left behind the ranks of the ordinary Christians. 


5. Conclusion 


This reconstruction of attitudes toward marriage in Philip certainly sep- 
arates the Valentinians from other Gnostic sects which may have tended 
toward more encratitic lifestyles.? This study supports the conclusion that 
a sacramental marriage virtually was required between Valentinian Christians 
since it enacted and embodied the supernal hierogamy and the union of 
the transcendent aeons. This conclusion is in line with Clement of Alexandria's 
understanding of the Valentinians. In his famous tract On Marriage in which 
he vehemently writes against the encratitic lifestyle, he praises the Valenüiniaans 
since they believe in the sanctity of marriage. He begins his book by stat- 
ing: "The Valentinians, who hold that the union of man and woman is 
derived from the divine emanation in heaven above, approve of marriage" 
(Oi u&v oov ójipi tóv OboAevtivov &voOev £x àv Üciov npoBoAGv tác cuCvytac 
katayoyóvtec eoapeotoovean yàpo) (Misc. III,1,1). In the Extracts of Theodotus, 
he records that the Valentinians believe that procreation is "necessary for 
the salvation of the believers" because procreation must continue until all 
the children of the spiritual race have been born (67:4). Furthermore, so 
sacred is conception that it is compared to the mingling of the bodies of 
aeons Jesus, the Church, and Wisdom (17.1-4). Once the children are born, 
they are able to partake of the sacraments where they receive "the form 
of the Savior" and "become children of a bridal chamber" (oxó 8& tob 
Letfüpog uopooOévtec 'Avópóc kai NopuoQvoc yeyovagev téxvo) (68:3-4). 

This sacramental theology may help to shed light on a perplexing pas- 
sage in the Extracts of Theodotus. 1n 27:1-6, Clement of Alexandria discusses 
the ascent of the soul into the intelligible realm. The ascent of the soul is 
said to be the entry of the high priest with "the Name engraved upon his 
heart" (r0 év tfj kapóig &yxeyopoyuévov "Ovoua £yov) into the Holy of 
Holies. Before entering the Holy of Holies, he must first enter "the sec- 


7 "This is in contradiction to Idel, "Sexual Metaphors", 211-214, who seems to asso- 
clate all gnostics with encratism and the return to the primal androgyne state; also, in 
contrast, is M.A. Williams, Aethinking "Gnosticism": An. Argument for. Dismantling a. Dubious 
Category (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996) 148-150. 
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ond veil" (roo xatoanetóopatog toU Ocvutépov), the Aekhal where the altar of 
incense stands. The priest's body is said to already have been consecrated 
"hke the golden plate" which 1s "pure and light through purification" since 
the body previously had been "engraved" with the "lustre of piety", being 
"clothed with the Name" (16 "Ovopa. repiketyevoc). 

The golden plate on the high priest's turban which has been decorated 
with the Tetragrammaton, is the body which has been consecrated through 
baptism and chrism, engraved with the Name. This investiture purifies the 
body so that the priest can enter the Aekhal. As he enters, the body is laid 
aside revealing pure soul. Here he worships with "the angels who are the 
ministers of prayers carried aloft". Now he is ready to enter the Holy of 
Holies. As he does so, he is transformed completely into a spiritual body, 
as it were, "a body of the Power" (xó óvvágeoc). The work of "the Power" 
(10 óuvàpeoc) is such that the person "becomes the bearer of God...as 
it were, his Body" (16 Ügogópov yivec8o1 tov üvOpotov...xoaÜinep oua 
o9100 Ywopevov). Only then can the transformed person pass into the spir- 
itual realm in order to "rest" with his "bridegroom", being granted *to 
see God 'face to face'". 

It would seem that Clement is referring to a common Valentinian inter- 
pretation of the sacraments here, an interpretation not unlike what we 
have so far reconstructed from Philip? "The sacraments of baptism and 
chrism purify the body, etching the Name upon the person. This makes 
it possible for the person to enter the AezKAal of the heavenly Temple. Within 
this holy room, the person is further transformed into the Body of God 
probably through partaking of the eucharist. Thusly transformed, he will 
be able to enter the Holy of Holies one day and marry his angel. 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
P.O. Box 2900 Bloomington IL 61702-2900 


7* "This would argue for the case that this pericope represents Theodotus' views rather 
than those of Clement as Sagnard reconstructs: Sagnard, [zs Extraits de Théodote, 11, 
220-223. Thus, I agree with J. Buckley that this passage is consistent with Valentinianism. 
See her, Female Fault and Fulfillment in Gnosticism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1986) 66-70. 


L'ESPRIT SAINT ET LES ESPRITS MAUVAIS DANS LE 
PASTEUR D'HERMAS: SOURCES ET PROLONGEMENTS 


PAR 


NADIA IBRAHIM FREDRIKSON 


Résumé. On s'intéressera tout particuliérement aux sources des enseignements 
dualistes de la pneumatologie du Pasteur d'Hermas, à la lumiére des écrits 
qoumrániens. On notera aussi que certains motifs à caractére dualiste, n'ap- 
paraissant pas dans les manuscrits de la secte, sont présents chez un auteur 
chrétien de langue syriaque du IV* siécle, Aphraate. Nous espérons par cette 
étude contribuer à la connaissance des sources et des prolongements des motifs 
à caractére dualiste caracténstiques de l'enseignement du Pasteur d'Hermas 


Le Pasteur d'Hermas, ouvrage chrétien du second siécle centré sur la 
Pénitence, a été considéré comme une caeuvre d'édificanon majeure au cours 
des premiers siécles de l'ére chrétienne. Mais l'aspect sur lequel nous souhai- 
terions nous pencher est le caractére dualiste de la pneumatologie, par 
ailleurs trés complexe, du Pasteur d'Hermas. L'étude de l'eeuvre a en effet 
été renouvelée par la découverte des manuscrits de la Mer Morte. La con- 
frontaton des motifs à caractére dualistes du Pasteur, et de certains écrits 
qoumrániens, notamment le Manuel de discipline, et les Testaments des douze 
Patriarches, nous ménera à une premiére question: dans quelle mesure Hermas 
est-ll tributaire des enseignements de la secte de Qoumrán? 

Il apparait en outre que la doctrine à caractére dualiste de l'habitation 
des esprits en l'homme d'Hermas est fondée sur la Septante de I Samuel 16, 
14. Or cette source, qui n'apparait pas dans les textes de Qoumrán, est 
bien présente dans l'oeuvre d'Aphraate, auteur chrétien de langue syria- 
que du IV* siécle, qui offre par ailleurs des paralléles intéressants avec les 
écrits de la Secte, notamment dans son exposé adressé "aux membres dc 
l'ordre". Un autre motif retiendra notre attention: c'est la métaphore du 
mélange — peu savoureux — entre l'absinthe et le miel. Nous n'avons pas 
trouvé d'autre attesiation de ce motif singulier ailleurs que chez Hermas 
et Aphraate. Ces deux auteurs auraient-ils en commun, dans leur enseigne- 
ment à caractére dualiste, des sources ne relevant pas directement des écrits 
qoumrániens? 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigihae Chnstunae 55, 262-280 
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Le Pasteur d'Hermas est un écrit curieux dont la pneumatologie laisse 
encore maintes questions ouvertes.! Sans reprendre ce volumineux dossier, 
notre étude portera sur l'enseignement dualiste dans le Pasteur, ses sources 
et ses prolongements éventuels. 

La question des sources d'Hermas a longtemps posé probléme, et la 
recherche actuelle s'accorde à reconnaitre que l'auteur est issu d'un milieu 
complexe oü se recoupent des influences juives, paiennes et chrétennes.? 
En effet, Hermas ne cite explicitement aucune de ses sources, si ce n'est 
le livre d'Eldad et Modat (7, 4), apocalypse apocryphe juive aujourd'hui 
perdue.! Ajoutons pour notre propos qu'Hermas a pu avoir connaissance 
d'une version du Duae Viae, traité juif des deux voies dont on retrouve la 
trace dans la Didache, l'Epitre de Barnabas et la Doctrina Apostolorum. 

La recherche a été renouvelée par la découverte des manuscrits de la 
Mer Morte, qui a mis en lumiére l'importance des doctrines dualistes dans 
la théologie, l'anthropologie et l'eschatologie de la secte de Qoumrán:* 
Depuis lors, la pneumatologie du Pasteur d'Hermas est considérée à la 
lumiére du dualisme essénien, et les études récentes ont mis l'accent sur 
les similitudes qui existent entre la doctrine des esprits dans le Pasteur, et 
l'"Instruction sur les deux Esprits" de la Régie de la Communauté. Rappelons 
rapidement les principales étapes de la recherche. 

À. Dupont-Sommer, dés 1953, a pressenti l'importance capitale de ces 
découvertes pour l'étude du christianisme primitif* La méme année, le 
Pére Audet s'est attaché à montrer que le Pasteur d'Hermas est un ouvrage 
chrétien trés fortement imprégné de judaisme,' mais d'un type particulier: 
celui de la secte de Qoumrán. 


! Pour les éditions du Pasteur, Whittaker, 1967, Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker, 1992. Pour 
la traduction, Joly, 1986, que nous adapterons quand cela nous semblera nécessaire. 

? Joly, 1992 a fait le point sur cette question, 552-586. 

* La mention de cet ouvrage tendrait à montrer la familiarité d'Hermas avec la lit- 
térature apocryphe juive. Le livre d'Eldad et Modat est mentionné dans la Stichométriz de 
Nicéphore, cf. Burchard, 1965, 38; Denis, 1970, 142-145; Wilson, 1993, 162. Il sem- 
blerait qu'Hermas ait eu aussi connaissance de JV Esdras cf. Joly, 1986, 47, qui donne 
dans son édition les passages paralléles. 

* Audet, 1952; pour le rapprochement entre le Duae Viae et le Pasteur; Rordorf — 
Tuilier, 1978, 22-34, posent le probléme des dépendances littéraires éventuelles entre 
la Didache, le. Pasteur, et VEpitre de Barnabas. Voir aussi Philonenko dans Widengren - 
Hultgárd - Philonenko, 1995, 180-181 note 123. 

* Dupont-Sommer - Philonenko, 1998. 

* Dupont-Sommer, 1953, 200. 

? Audet, 1953, 56, analyse un certain nombre d'expressions, notamment x$pioc, qui, 
dans le Pasteur, ne désigne jamais le Christ, mais Dieu. 
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C'est dans les *préceptes dualistes"* qu'Audet trouve les arguments de 
sa démonstration. Dans l'enseignement sur l'Esprit Saint et les esprits mau- 
vais, il reconnait l'influence de l'"Instruction sur les deux Esprits". De 
surcroit, il met en évidence que le motif particulier de l'Esprit Saint souillé 
chez Hermas est une expression technique relevant des enseignements de 
la secte. Cette découverte, comme on le verra dans la suite de cette étude, 
conduit Audet à établir une filiatnion directe entre l'auteur du Pasteur, et la 
communauté de Qoumrán.? 

Filiaton est bien le mot qui résume la conclusion d'Audet, puisqu'il 
considére qu'Hermas était un esclave, fils d'Esséniens emmenés à Rome 
aprés les événements de 70. Hermas aurait alors rejoint une communauté 
chrétienne oü il aurait retrouvé des juifs de méme tradition que lui.'? 

Cette étude, qui a suscité certaines réserves, marque cependant une étape 
décisive dans l'approche du Pasteur d'Hermas: il faut désormais compter 
avec les manuscrits de la Mer Morte." Nous laisserons cependant de cóté 
la question des origines esséniennes de l'auteur du Pasteur, car l'hypothése 
d'Audet, méme si elle est plausible, reste difficile à vérifier. Il est certain 
que si elle était confirmée, les doutes seraient levés quant à la nature des 
relations qui existent entre Hermas et la secte de Qoumráàn. 

C'est dans les "préceptes dualistes" qu'Hermas développe un enseigne- 
ment à caractére dualiste dont on pergoit l'écho diffus dans le reste de 
l'eeuvre. Parmi les motifs dualistes développés dans le Pasteur, son développe- 
ment sur l'habitation des esprits en l'homme retiendra tout particuliére- 
ment notre attention." Nous souhaiterions donc reprendre les passages 


* Expression que nous empruntons à Joly, 1986, pour désigner les Préceptes V, VI, 
VIL, VIII. Mais pour la numérotation, nous reprendrons la méthode de Whittaker et 
Joly, qui divise l'oeuvre en chapitres et paragraphes. 

* Idem, 64-65. 

? Idem, Audet prend pour autobiographique le début de l'oeuvre, quand Hermas 
mentionne son ancienne condition d'esclave (1, 1); il note en outre qu'Hermas était un 
nom d'esclave juif fréquent à Rome, 80-81. Wilson, 1993, 67, considére Hermas comme 
un "essénien chrétien". Les autres chercheurs restent sceptiques quant aux informa- 
üons d'Hermas sur son passé, et penchent plutót pour la fiction littéraire, cf. Joly, 1986, 
17-21; Leutzsch, 1989, suggére cependant que les éléments autobiographiques du Pasteur 
sont plausibles, 138-141 [140]. 

!' Lluis-Font, 1963, 83-98; Joly, 1992, critique cette position et présente un état de 
la question, 533-535. Les études plus récentes de Brox, 1991, Haas, 1992, Wilson, 1993, 
prennent en compte une filiation entre Hermas et la secte de Qoumráàn. 

7? Ainsi retrouve-t-on chez Hermas les motifs des deux Esprits 33, 4, des deux voies, 
35, des deux anges, 36, et des deux désirs, adaptation du motif juif des deux yeser 
44-46, cf. Brox, 1991, 541-546 [543]. 
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qui pourraient étre examinés à la lumiére de l'"Instruction sur les deux 
Esprits" et d'autres écrits de la secte, ou apparentes à son idéologie. On 
songe ici aux Ecrits intertestamentaires, notamment aux Testaments des 
douze Patnarches, dont la pneumatologie est trés proche de celle d'Hermas, 
comme l'a souligné Dibelius à maintes reprises dans son commentaire du 
Pasteur? 

Le Pasteur, messager céleste apparu à Hermas en Vision V, lui prodigue 
une révélation spéciale sur la Pénitence destinée à la communauté.'^ Cette 
révélation comprend un enseignement à caractére dualiste sur l'habitation 
de l'Esprt Saint en l'homme, et la menace que représentent les esprits 
mauvais qui s'efforcent de le chasser du "vase".!? "Si tu es patient, l'Esprit 
Saint qui habite en toi sera pur de n'étre pas obscurci par un autre esprit 
mauvais. Trouvant un large espace libre, il sera content, et il se réjouira 
avec le vase qu'il habite et il servira Dieu avec allégresse, puisqu'il aura 
en lui l'aisance. Mais si arrive un accés de colére, tout de suite, l'Esprit 
Saint, qui est délicat, se trouve à l'étroit sans espace pur, et il cherche à 
quitter ce lieu: il est étouffé par l'esprit mauvais, et il n'a plus d'espace oü 
servir Dieu comme il veut, souillé qu'il est par la colére". (33, 2-3). 

Le motif des deux esprits, si l'on s'en tient à l'Esprit Saint et la colére, 
s'inspire-t-ll de la doctrine essénienne qui oppose l'Esprit de Vérité et 
l'Espnt de Perversion? 

Et Il a disposé pour l'homme deux Esprits 
pour qu'il marchát en eux jusqu'au moment de sa Visite: 
Ce sont les (deux) Esprits de Vénrité et de. Perversion. 


Dans une fontaine de lumiére est l'origine de la Vérité 
et d'une source de ténébres est l'origine de la Perversion (3, 18-19). 


Ce sont donc les deux Esprits qui président à la desünée humaine. Cette 
doctrine d'origine iranienne a connu un développement particulier dans la 
secte juive de Qoumrán, et résume parfaitement le caractére dualiste de 


5 Dibelius, 1923. Pour l'édition des Testaments des douze Patriarches, Charles, 1908; 
Hollander-De Jonge, 1985. Pour la traduction francaise des Testaments, voir Philonenko 
dans Dupont-Sommer - Philonenko, 1999, 817-944. A propos du caractére essénien des 
Testaments des douze Patriatches, Philonenko, dans Widengren-Hultgárd-Philonenko, 1995, 
178 et note 106. 

* La figure du Pasteur rappelle celle du Poimandres, cf. Reitzenstein, 1904, 13-36; 
Joly, 1986, 48-51. Pour le motif du dieu grec Hermés représenté comme un berger, 
Dibelius, 422-423; Joly, 1986, 49-51. 

5 Par les détails donnés sur la nature et la "psychologie" des esprits, l'enseignement 
du Pasteur s'apparente à une doctrine du discernement des esprits; cf. 33, 7-34; le pas- 
sage a d'ailleurs son paralléle dans la doctrine des deux anges, 36, 2. 
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son enseignement: Dieu a crée deux Esprits antithétiques, qui incarnent le 
bien et le mal, symbolisés par la lumiére et des ténébres. Ces deux Esprits 
luttent dans le monde, et dans le cceur de chacun, jusqu'à la victoire finale 
du bien sur le mal. Le Pasteur évoque lui aussi l'antithése de l'Espnt Saint 
et de la colére; si ce motif est au coeur du cinquiéme précepte, la pneu- 
matologie, dans son ensemble, est beaucoup plus complexe. 

En effet, le passage (33-34) qui traite de cette question est partüculiére- 
ment confus. Alors que l'on s'attendrait à l'évocation de deux Esprits 
antithétiques, Hermas oppose à l'Esprit Saint (1o nveopa to &yiov), appelé 
aussi esprit juste (o9 nvebpaxoc 109 Ówaitov) (34, 7) un esprit mauvais (33, 
2), ou une foule d'esprits mauvais (34, 4-5), identiques dans les effets de 
leur nature perverse." De cette confrontation de l'un et du multiple ressort 
une seule fois le motif des deux Esprits (&jgótepo nveopato, 33, 4) dans la 
rencontre entre l'Esprit Saint et l'esprit mauvais, la colére:'? * 
esprits habitent ensemble est donc un grand malheur pour l'homme en 
qui ils habitent". 

Cette conception de l'homme mí dans ses sentiments et ses actions par 
des esprits trouve un développement particuler dans les Testaments des douze 
Patriarches.'? Et c'est dans les mémes termes qu'Hermas stigmatise les vices 
sous la forme d'esprits mauvais. Ainsi en est-il, par exemple, de la colére, 


que ces deux 


du doute et de la tristesse." 


6 Brox, 1991, 217-222, et 541-546; il ne fait pas directement référence aux textes 
de Ooumrán, mais aux auteurs qui s'y réferent [545, n. 4]. 

" L'usage que fait Hermas de l'expression "Esprit Saint" mérite quelques éclair- 
cissements, Audet, 1953, 13-82 [61-63], suggére qu'il ne peut étre question d'une hypo- 
stase de la trinité chrétienne, et rapproche l'Esprit Saint d'Hermas de la Sagesse dans 
la tradition juive. Voir aussi Dibelius, 1923, 399; Brox, 1991, 542; Haas, 1992, 556- 
557. Nous considérons que pour Hermas, l'Esprit Saint est l'esprit que Dieu a mis en 
l'homme, mais qu'il faut le distinguer de l'áàme. Ajoutons qu'en 33-34, Hermas évoque 
presque dans les mémes termes l'Esprit Saint et la patience, auxquelles il oppose la 
colére. Peut-étre cette équivalence entre l'esprit (rvebüpa) et la patience (uaxpoDupia) 
vient-elle de la traduction de l'hébreu rua^, que l'on traduit généralement par pneuma, 
mais aussi par gaxpoBvpio, quand i| s'agit de dispositions de l'áme, cf. Tengstróm - 
Fabry, 1993, 385-425. 

' Cf. Philonenko, 1987, 388-400 [394]. L'auteur indique dans son étude les rap- 
prochements à faire avec la tradition dualiste iranienne. 

'5 Testament de Ruben 2-3, pour le motif des sept esprits d'égarement. 

* 40, l. Cf. Testament Dan, 2-4. Sur la pneumatologie du Pasteur d'Hermas, cf. Dibelius, 
517-519; Haas, 1992. D'aprés Galien, le célébre médecin de l'Antiquité, il existe cinq 
maladies de l'áme: la tristesse, la colére, l'emportement, le désir, la crainte, cf. Van der 
Elst, 1914, 43. 
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Le caractére dualiste de la pneumatologie d'Hermas apparait aussi dans 
sa doctrine des deux anges, posée avec plus de rigueur que celle des deux 
Esprits:?! 


Il y a deux anges avec l'homme: l'un de justice, l'autre, du mal (36, 1). 


Ce qui appelle un rapprochement avec l'enseignement de la Régle de la 
Communauté, qui évoque l'Ange des ténébres, antithése du Prince des lumiéres:? 


Dans la main du Prince des lumiéres 

Est l'empire sur tous les fils de justice: 
Dans des voies de lumiére ils marchent; 

Et dans la main de l'Ange des ténébres 
Est l'empire sur les fils de perversion: 

Et dans des voies de ténébres ils marchent. 


D'apres le Pasteur, les esprits antithétiques ne peuvent cohabiter dans 
le méme *'vase" (cxebog), tandis que les deux anges sont simultanément 
présents avec (uetà) l'homme, comme les deux Esprits de la RZgle de la 
Communauté. En outre, par leur nature, les deux anges du Pasteur rappel- 
lent les deux esprits précédemment évoqués:l'ange de justice est délicat 
(tpuoepóc) (36, 3), comme l'Esprit Saint (33, 25? mais parmi les oeuvres 
de l'ange du mal, apparait la colere (36, 5). 

Il convient également de souligner que la doctrine des deux anges, 
selon Hermas, est assortie d'une doctrine des deux voies:?* *La justice suit 
une vole droite, l'injustice, une voie tortueuse. Suis donc la voie droite et 
unie, et laisse la voie tortueuse" (35, 2).? Ce motif, qui n'apparait pas dans 


? AÀ propos des deux anges dans le Pasteur, Dibelius, 520-523, Daniélou, 1958, 414. 

?' 30, 20-21. Le texte fait référence à l'Ange des ténébres, cf. 3, 21. 

? On n'a pas trouvé d'interprétation vraiment satisfaisante de ce terme, dont la tra- 
duction "délicat" ne rend pas tout le sens. Cette formulation appliquée à l'Esprit Saint 
et à l'ange de justice semble étre propre à Hermas. A propos du terme hébreu 'edaen 
et de sa traduction en grec, cf. Kedar-Kopstein, 1986, 1093-1103 [1095]. On pourrait 
donc supposer que l'Esprit Saint et l'ange de justice sont délicats de par leur nature 
paradisiaque. Mais Hermas utilise aussi ce terme en mauvaise part, à propos de l'ange 
de volupté et d'erreur (üyyeAog tfjg tpvofig xai &xatfg) 42, l. Par ailleurs, Hermas 
distingue les voluptés nuisibles (1pugoi BAaepai) 65, 5, des voluptés qui sauvent (tpuqoi 
cóbovca: 65, 7, dans un exposé à caractére dualiste, 65. —— 

^ Cf, Epite de Barnabas, 18, lb (Prigent-Kraft, 1971, 195-197); Didach, l, l (cf. 
Rordorf-Tuilier, 1978, 22-34). 

? A propos des deux voies dans le Pasteur, cf. Taylor, 1893, 243-259, suggére qu'Hermas 
s'est inspiré de la Fable de Prodikos et de V'Epitre de Barnabas, 18, 1c, qui associe le motif 
des deux voies et des deux anges. Voir aussi Rordorf-Tuilier, 1978, 22-34; Brox, 1991, 
222-227. 
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les principaux écrits esséniens, est cependant expressément attesté dans le 
fragment 4( 473: 


3. (II y a) D[eux] voies, une bonn[e et une mauvaise. S1 vous marchez 
dans la bonne voie Il vous protégera (?)] 

4. Et vous bénira. Mais si vous marchez dans la (mauvaise) voie, 

5. [Il vous maudira et vous insultera (2), et le mal] 
Il améne[ra] sur vous et vous détruira 


Les Esséniens avaient donc connaissance d'une doctrine des deux voies, 
mais l'état lacuneux du fragment ne permet pas d'affirmer qu'elle soit asso- 
ciée à une doctrine des deux anges. On notera toutefois la mention d'ange[s 
de la destruction] à la ligne 7. Le théme des deux voies suppose un libre 
arbitre; c'est peut-etre la raison pour laquelle il n'apparait pas dans la Aégie 
de la Communauté, qui pose le principe de la prédestination divine." 

Une autre caractéristique du dualisme qoumránien doit encore étre 
examinée avec soin. En effet, l'enseignement sur les deux Esprits et les 
deux anges est fondé sur l'antithése de la lumiére et des ténébres. Dans 
quelle mesure la retrouve-t-on dans le Pasteur?" A prion, ce motif n'est 
pas directement présent dans les préceptes dualistes; mais il nous semble 
sous-jacent dans l'évocation de la dynamique de l'Esprit Saint et l'esprit 
mauvais en l'homme. Reprenons un instant ce passage. 

Dans les paragraphe 33-34, i] est question des conséquences néfíastes 
de la colere (ó5vxoAia), et la nécessité de maitriser ses emportements. On 
retrouve ici un théme cher à la philosophie grecque, celui de l'éykpateto,? 
présent aussi bien chez Philon," Joséphe," et dans les Testaments des douze 
Patriarches.?* 

Ainsi, comme l'explique le Pasteur à Hermas, quand la colére monte 
au coeur de l'homme, elle occupe tout le "vase" (oxeooc) et l'Esprit, qui a 
besoin d'espace large, se sent à l'étroit.? Ce manque d'espace provoque 


*' C. VanderKam, D.7.D., vol. 22, 289-294; et pour les deux voies, texte en anglais 
[293] dont nous avons proposé une traduction francaise. 

? Cf. Philonenko dans Widengren-Hultgárd-Philonenko, 1995, 181] et note 22. 

** A propos du terme hébreu Aasak, ténébres, voir Lutzmann — Geraty - Ringgren 
- Mitchell, 1982, 576-277; sur l'origine iranienne de l'antithése lumiére/ténebres, 
Philonenko, dans Widengren-Hultgárd-Philonenko, 1995, 163-171. 

? Chadwick, 1962, 343-365. 

*' Philon d'Alexandrie, De vita contemplatiua, 34, 103. 

*! Cité par Dupont-Sommer, 1959, 5* édition, 1996, 40. 

?? "Testament Dan, 1, 7-8; cf. Haas 1992, 554-564. 

? L'antithése, du large et de l'étroit, qui n'appartient apparemment pas au vocabu- 
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l'obscurcissement de l'Esprit Saint, qui est enténébré (Emokotobjevov) par 
l'esprit mauvais (33, 2). De méme, dans le Pasteur, celui que possédent les 
esprits mauvais engendrés par la colére devient "complétement aveugle, 
loin de la droite raison" (34, 7).?^' Nous sommes bien dans le champ séman- 
tique du dualisme qoumránien: c'est l'Esprit de perversité qui provoque 
l'aveuglement et entraine l'homme dans les ténébres (Régle de la Communauté, 
4, 11). On peut donc, sans forcer le texte, rapprocher les thémes de 
l'esprit enténébré, et de l'aveuglement, et considérer la colére comme un 
esprit de ténébres, et implicitement l'Esprt Saint, comme un esprit de 
lumiére.? 

Par ailleurs, Hermas représente les esprits saints et les esprits mauvais 
sous les traits de douze vierges vétues de blanc et douze femmes vétues 
de noir. Ainsi personnifiés, les esprits sont revétus selon leur nature de 
couleurs qui symbolisent la lumiére et les ténébres.?' Un autre motif spécifique 
de la rencontre des deux esprits dans le Pasteur, est celui de la "souillure". 

En effet, l'Esprt Saint est "souillé^ (jioiwobpevov) par la colére (33, 3). 
À notre connaissance, cette métaphore n'apparait que dans deux écrits 
qoumrániens.? Audet a en effet montré que l'expression "Esprit Saint 
souillé"^ apparait deux fois dans l'Ecrit de Damas, ce qui, pour lui, suffirait 
à Jusüfier une dépendance littéraire entre ces deux ceuvres,? Plus récem- 
ment, Á. Caquot, a retrouvé d'autres attestations de ce motif: l'une dans 
un nouveau fragment de l'Ecnt de Damas, et l'autre, dans le Testament hébreu 
de .Nephtal." Le théme de l'Esprit Saint souillé semble donc bien d'origine 
qoumránienne, d'autant plus que dans la RZgle de la Communauté, il est 
explicitement question de "l'esprit de souillure". 


laire de la secte, est pourtant attestée dans une ceuvre aux attaches qoumrániennes dont 
Hermas s'est probablement inspiré, /V Esdras, Philonenko, 1971, 421-427. 

* AÀ comparer avec Testament Dan, 2-3. 

* Haas, 1992, 555-557. 

* LI. Pasteur, 79, 3-4; 86, 5; Leutzsch, 1989, 179-185. 

7 Cf. Brox, 1991, 403 ss. Ajoutons que dans le Pasteur, les vierges sont à la fois des 
esprits saints, et les puissances du Fils de Dieu, 90, 2; les femmes sont implicitement 
associées à des puissances mauvaises (90,8-9;: 103, 8). 

* Brox, 1991, 219, suggére que c'est la demeure qui est souillée; et non l'esprit 
Saint. Mais cette lecture ne nous semble guére satisfaisante, vu le contexte général du 
passage. 

? Audet, 1953, 64-65, cite l'Ecrit de Damas 5, 11-12 et 7, 3. 

* Caquot, 1994, 373-380, retrouve dans un nouveau fragment de l'Ecrt de Damas 
l'expression "en souillant son Esprit Saint", et l'interpréte comme l'esprit divin que Dieu 
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On lit en effet qu'au moment de la Visite divine seront "Finies toutes 
les abominations mensongéres, fini le souillement par l'esprit de souillure". 
(4, 21-22). En l'absence d'autres sources, force est de constater que le motif 
de l'Esprit Saint souillé appartient au vocabulaire spécifique de la secte de 
Qoumrán. On notera entre outre que le motif de la souillure apparait 
encore, mais en termes moins explicites, à propos de l'esprit de vérité. 

En effet, une autre spécificité de la doctrine des deux esprits dans le 
Pasteur, est l'expression "esprit de vérité" pour désigner l'Espnrit Saint." Or, 
l'esprit de vérité est bien l'un des deux Esprits de la doctrine dualiste de 
la secte, opposé à l'esprit de perversion.^ Selon M. Philonenko, ce motif 
est issu de la tradition iranienne qui oppose la vérité "asa" au mensonge, 
"drug". Pour Hermas, l'antithése de l'esprit de vérité n'est exactement le 
mensonge, mais la mauvaise conscience, consécutive au mensonge: "Tu 
aurais dà, comme serviteur de Dieu, marcher dans la vérité, ne pas faire 
cohabiter en toi une mauvaise conscience avec l'esprit de vérité" (28, 4).5 

Cet esprit de vérité est d'origine divine; et "le Seigneur est vrai en toutes 
ses paroles et il n'y a en lui aucun mensonge" (28, 1). Les menteurs per- 
vertissent l'esprit donné par Dieu: "Car ils ont recu de lui un esprit qui 
ne ment pas; s'ils le lui rendent mensonger, ils souillent (£utavav) le com- 
mandement du Seigneur et se font spoliateurs" (28, 2); on retrouve ici le 


a placé en l'homme. Dans le Testament hébreu de ,Nephtali, on lit: "Heureux l'homme qui 
ne souille pas le saint esprit de Dieu qu'Il a mis en nous". 

*! L'esprit de vérité apparait une seule fois dans le Pasteur, 28, 4. 

** Régle de la Communauté, 3, 18-19; 4, 23-26. 

** Philonenko dans Widengren-Hultgárd-Philonenko, 1995, 171. 

* Les thémes de la vérité et du mensonge sont particuliérement complexes chez 
Hermas. Ainsi, on apprend en (28, 5) qu'Hermas a beaucoup menti dans sa vie, mais 
le Pasteur lui enjoint d'écouter ses paroles: *observe-les: ainsi, méme les mensonges que 
tu faisais antérieurement dans tes affaires obtiendront créance, puisqu'on trouvera vrai 
ton langage d'aujourd'hui". Dans un autre contexte, la vérité peut provenir du diable 
afin de perdre les justes: c'est ainsi qu'agissent les faux prophétes (43, 4). Cf. 7 Rois 22, 
19-22; Wilson, 1993, 63-72. 

* Le Teslament de Juda oppose "lesprit de vérité (nveoya tfj; GÀnÜeiac) et l'esprit 
d'égarement (rvebpa tfjc xAavfjc)". Entre les deux, se trouve la "conscience intelligente", 
ce qui montre une évolution de la doctrine en placant entre les deux Esprits la "con- 
science intelligente". La "mauvaise conscience" d'Hermas est peut-étre tout simplement 
la "conscience" qui a choisi le mensonge, plutót que de l'esprit de vérité. 

** A l'inverse, dans le IV* Evangile, le diable est appelé "pére du mensonge" ean, 8, 44. 

*' On aura noté qu'en 33, 3, c'est la colére qui souille l'Esprit Saint. Comparer ce 
passage d'Hermas sur le mensonge à / Jezn 1, 8-10. Cf. Haas 1992, 568-570. 
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théme de la souillure évoqué précédemment: le mensonge et la colére ont 
les mémes effets pervers.*? 

En outre, un rapprochement de notre passage avec le Testament de juda, 
permet de préciser le róle de témoin de l'esprit de vérité, qui rend compte 
à Dieu des actions humaines;? dans le Pasteur, ce róle est celui de l'Esprit 
Saint dont il faut éloigner la tristesse: "de peur qu'il ne prie Dieu contre 
toi et ne s'éloigne de toi." (41, 5). Dans les deux cas, l'esprit de vérité, 
comme [l'Esprit Saint, ont le méme róle d'accusateur auprés de Dieu.? 

Si l'esprit de vérité est, comme on s'est efforcé de le montrer, une autre 
dénomination de l'Esprit Saint, la vérité est pour Hermas une vertu 
fondamentale. Nous en voulons pour preuve l'exhortation qui introduit 
l'enseignement sur l'esprit de vérité: "Aime la vérité, qu'elle seule puisse 
sorür de ta bouche (28, 1)". 

Nous sommes à nouveau confronté à une expression à caractére tech- 
nique qui rappelle singuliérement les impératifs de la communauté de 
QOoumrán. D'aprés le témoignage de Flavius Joséphe, les futurs membres 
de la communauté juraient "d'aimer toujours la vérité et de poursuivre les 
menteurs".?! Mais chez Hermas, cette exorde n'implique pas la haine du 
mensonge: de l'antithése attestée par ailleurs il ne retient que la formule 
positive, La formule "aimer la vérité" est également attestée dans la lit- 
térature intertestamentaire et les Testaments des douze Patriarches.?" 

51 l'expression "aime la vérité" peut apparaitre chez Hermas comme la 
partie positive d'une formule antithétique incompléte, on reléve à l'inverse 
un passage caractérisé une exhortation "négative" qui rappelle les écrits 
dualistes les plus radicaux. Dans le paragraphe consacré aux deux désirs, 
motif qui rappelle celui des deux penchants dans le Testament d'Aser,? le 
Pasteur formule un commandement de haine: "Ecarte de toi tout mauvais 


*5 Testament de Dan, 3, 6: le mensonge est associé à la colére; et ces deux vices "vont 
à la droite de Satan". 

99 Testament de Juda, 20, 5: "L'esprit de vérité atteste toutes ces choses et accuse tous 
les hommes (.. .)". 

? Idem, 20, 5; cf. Haas, 1992, 564-568. Le motif de l'Espnt accusant le pécheur appa- 
rait aussi chez Aphraate: "Mais l'homme qui aura recu l'Esprit aux eaux (baptismales) 
et l'aura contristé, — il le quittera avant qu'il ne meure, et il s'en ira, suivant sa con- 
dition, auprés du Messie porter plainte contre cet homme qui l'aura contristé" (Exposé 
6, I, 296, Pierre, 1988, I, 402). 

*! Philonenko, 1998, 1, cf. Flavius Joséphe, Guerre juive, 2, 8, 141. 

? Cf. I Hénoch 91, 13; Testament Ruben 3, 9; Testament Dan 6, 8. En 5, 1-2, il est 
spécifié "Haissez le mensonge (...) dites chacun la vérité à votre prochain". 

53 Testament d'Aser, 1, 3, voir Hadot, 1970, 167. 
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désir, revéts-toi du désir bon et saint. Car revétu de ce désir, tu hairas le 
désir mauvais, tu lui mettras un frein comme tu voudras" (44, 1). Cette 
formulation rappelle l'"Instruction sur les deux Esprits (Aégle de la Communauté, 
4, 23-25): 

Jusqu'à présent luttent les (deux) Esprits de vérité et de perversion dans le 

cceur [d'un chacun: 

(les hommes) marchent dans la Sagesse et dans la Folie 

et conformément au partage d'un chacun dans la vénté et la justice, 

ainsi il hait la Perversité; 

et (selon) son héritage dans le lot de la Perversion et (selon) l'impiété (qui est) 

en lui 

ainsi 11 abomine la vérité. 

Mais le commandement de haine que nous venons de relever est unique 
dans le Pasteur. En effet, bien que l'auteur pose l'existence de principes 
antithéüques tels que les deux esprits, les deux anges, les deux voies, les 
deux désirs, sa théologie est fondée sur la toute puissance de Dieu et le 
soutien de l'Ange de pénitence aux croyants: "Et moi, l'Ange de la péni- 
tence, Je vous le dis: ne craignez pas le diable, car j'ai été envoyé, dit-il, 
pour étre avec vous qui faites pénitence du fond du ccur et pour vous 
affermir dans la foi" (49, 1).** 

Cette pénitence, largement ouverte à tous, parait exclure l'idée d'une 
division des hommes en deux lots, les fils de lumiére, et les fils des ténébres, 
caractéristique de la doctrine dualiste de Qoumrán.? On trouve pourtant 
chez Hermas deux expressions qui pourraient paraitre équivalentes à cette 
doctrine. La tour formée par des pierres éclatantes, en Stmmiltude IX, est 
une allégorie de l'Eglise idéale. Mais ceux qui se sont souillés (£utavav) sont 
rejetés "du peuple des justes" (£k toO yévoug x&v Óixaiov) (94, 5). Dans la 
Vision III, texte parallele à celui que l'on vient de citer, les pierres rejetées 


* Cf. 48, oà Hermas affirme que les croyants ont le pouvoir de triompher sur le 
diable; mais les hommes vides de foi deviennent ses esclaves: "il va alors vers ceux qui 
ne sont pas bien remplis (de la foi), il trouve de la place et entre en eux: il fait en eux 
ce qu'il veut; ils deviennent pour lui ses esclaves" (48, 4). On retrouve ici une variante 
du motüf de l'habitation. 

** Philonenko dans Widengren-Hultgárd-Philonenko,1995, 177-178. Cf. Dupont- 
Sommer - Philonenko, 1999, Z2 Reglement de la guerre, 191-226. L'expression fils de lumiére 
est appliquée aux "membres de l'ordre" Aphraate, Exposé 6, 2, Pierre 1988, I, 371; les 
fils des ténébres sont les adeptes de Mani, Exfosé 3, 9, Pierre, 1988, I, 279. Les Mandeéens, 
eux aussi, connaissent l'expression "fils de lumiére (bmi nhura) — fils de ténébres (bnia 
hsuka)" cf. Philonenko 1995, 169 et note 55; reconnait à cette expression un caractére 
qoumránien, idem, 167-169. 
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de la tour sont les "fils d'iniquité" (vioi tfjg &vopgtac) (14, 1)* Il y a donc 
séparation entre les justes, et les fils de l'iniquité, mais pas au terme d'une 
guerre eschatologique, comme dans les textes de Qoumrán: c'est Dieu qui 
effectue le tri entre les vrais croyants, et les autres (14, 1). 

Mais ni les textes de Qoumrán, ni le Pasteur ne prónent un dualisme 
absolu. D'aprés la RZgle de la Communauté (3, 25-26), c'est Dieu qui a créé 
les deux Esprits. La guerre finale des fils de lumiére contre les fils de 
ténébres s'achévera par la victoire du bien sur le mal, de la lumiére sur 
les ténébres. De méme lit-on chez Hermas: "Le diable a le pouvoir de 
lutter, il n'a pas celui de triompher" (48, 2); mais c'est le Pasteur, l'Ange 
de la Pénitence, qui tnomphe du diable.?' 

Nous avons jusqu'à présent relevé les éléments de comparaison entre 
l'enseignement à caractére dualiste sur les esprits dans le Pasteur d'Hermas, 
et la doctrine des deux Esprits dans les textes de Qoumrán, en élargissant 
notre étude aux écrits intertestamentaires. Pourtant, deux motifs spécifiques 
à la pneumatologie d'Hermas n'apparaissent pas dans cette famille de textes, 
et n'ont pas fait l'objet d'une étude approfondie. 

Rappelons tout d'abord que la pneumatologie d'Hermas s'inscrit dans 
une dynamique de l'habitation — ou l'abandon - de lEsprit Saint de la 
demeure qu'il occupe. Ce motif est fondé sur la Septante de I Samuel 16, 
14. En outre, parmi les nombreuses métaphores dont use Hermas, on 
relévera celle de l'absinthe et du miel pour figurer l'impossible cohabita- 
üon de l'Esprit Saint et la colere. Or, ces deux motifs propres à Hermas 
sont attestés dans les Exposés d'Aphraate, auteur chrétien de langue syri- 
aque du IV* siécle. Ces deux auteurs seraient-ils tributaires de mémes 
sources, indépendantes des textes de Qoumrán ? 

En (33, 3), Hermas dit explicitement que sous l'effet de la colére, 
l'Esprit Saint est "étranglé" (£nvvyev) par l'esprit mauvais (33, 4). Le verbe 
"nviyew" apparait une fois dans la Sepiante et une fois dans le Nouveau Testa- 
ment dans des récits de "possession" par un ou des esprits mauvais — ou 
impurs.?? 

Selon le récit de / Samuel 16, 14 de la Septante, l'esprit de Dieu s'est 
retiré de Saül, et Dieu lui a envoyé un esprit mauvais qui l'étrangle: *Ezvi- 
y£v a10v rveOpa xovnpóv rapà xvopiov". Comme on l'a noté, Hermas décrit 


?*» "ils n'ont eu qu'une foi hypocrite et ne se sont pas dépouilles de tout mal. C'est 
pourquoi ils n'obtiennent pas le salut (...)" 14, I. 

7 Le Pasteur, 47, 7; 49, 1; Daniélou 1958, 144-145. 

5 En 41, 5, Hermas emploie l'expression "uj AiBe 1 rveUpa 10 &yov", cf. Eph. 4, 30. 

*» J Sam. 16, 14 (seule occurrence dans la Sepiante; Mc 5, 18. 
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selon les mémes termes l'action de la colére sur l'Esprit Saint. La simili- 
tude de la terminologie atteste une dépendance littéraire à laquelle Hermas 
apporte cependant deux nuances. C'est l'Esprit Saint, et non pas l'homme, 
qui est étranglé par l'esprit mauvais; 1l est ensuite chassé par la colére. En 
I Samuel 16, 14, c'est Dieu qui a retiré son esprit de Saül, pour le rem- 
placer par un esprit mauvais: il n'y a donc pas choc entre les deux Esprits, 
mais bien plutót va-et-vient de l'un ou de l'autre.9? 

Dans son Exposé 6, consacré aux "Membres de l'ordre", Aphraate veut 
donner des exemples convaincants du caractére discontinu de la présence 
de l'Esprit de Dieu en l'homme. Il commence par évoquer le cas de Saül: 
"l'Espnt Saint dont il avait été oint le quitta parce qu'il l'avait contristé — 
et Dieu lui envoya à la place un esprit tourmenteur. Quand il était opprimé 
par l'esprit mauvais — David jouait de la cithare".*! 

Aphraate, comme Hermas, désigne l'esprit de Dieu par cette expres- 
sion spécifique, et non attestée en / Samuel 16, 14, "l'esprit saint". Il ajoute 
que Saül l'avait "contristé", précision qui n'apparait pas non plus dans la 
source, mais qui donne lieu à de plus amples développements dans le 
Pasteur. I1 définit en effet la tristesse comme le plus méchant de tous les 
esprits (40, 2); elle "attriste (Avnei) l'Esprit Saint et le chasse" (41, 2). 
Chez ces deux auteurs, la tristesse a pour effet de chasser l'Esprit Saint 
de sa demeure. 

Un autre point qui a déjà retenu notre attention, le motf de l'Esprit 
Saint souillé, semble également attesté chez Aphraate. Dans son Exposé IX, 
intitulé "de l'Humilité", il examine différents cas de jalousie à travers des 
exemples scripturaires. Ainsi revient-il à l'histoire de Saül: *Quiconque se 
revét de Jalousie, le Mauvais habite en lui, — et habite en lui l'esprit souillé 
qui habitait en Saül".? 

On retrouve donc chez Hermas et Aphraate une méme conception, avec 
des nuances, de l'habitation de l'Esprit Saint ou de l'esprit mauvais en 
l'lhomme, qui n'est qu'une variante du motif de l'habitation de Dieu ou 
du diable. Ainsi, selon Hermas, la colére a chassé l'Esprit Saint: "Mais 
quand 1l s'éloigne de l'homme, en qui il habitait, cet homme se vide de 
l'esprt juste et désormais plein des esprits mauvais, il s'agite dans tous ses 


* Cf. Philonenko, 1987, note qu'à la différence de la tradition iranienne des deux 
Esprits, il n'y a pas mélange, mais "choc et percussion" d'un esprit qui chasse l'autre 
pour prendre sa place, 397-398. Voir aussi Seitz, 1959-1960, 87-88. 

* Aphraate, Exposé 6, 16, cf. Pierre, 1988, I, 404; voir aussi Exposé 6, 14, 400; 6, 18, 409. 

9? De méme, le doute et la colére attristent (Avnet) l'Esprit Saint (41, 4), Ephésens 4, 
30. Cf. Dibelius, 531-536. 

$$ Aphraate, Exposé 9, Pierre, 1988, I, 486. 
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actes" (34, 7).* Chez Aphraate, l'habitation de l'Esprit Saint en l'homme 
n'est pas conünue; et c'est en son absence que Satan prend sa place: 
"Lorsque l'Espnt Saint quitte l'homme qui l'a recu, le temps d'aller et de 
revenir chez lui - Satan engage le combat contre cet homme - de maniére 
à le faire dévier et que l'Esprit Saint s'éloigne définitivement de lui". 

L'idée de l'habitation de Dieu ou du diable en l'homme est par ailleurs 
bien présente dans les préceptes dualistes: "le Seigneur habite dans la 
patience, et le diable, dans la colére" (33, 3). De méme lit-on chez Aphraate, 
à propos de l'Adversaire des fidéles: "S'il entend qu'un homme en qui 
demeure le Messie dit des paroles honteuses ou se met en colére, qu'il se 
querelle et se bat, — alors Satan sait que le Messie n'est pas en lui: - il 
vient et exécute en lui sa volonté. Car le Messie demeure chez les pacifiques 
et les humbles (. . .)".5 

Il apparait donc que Hermas, tout comme Aphraate, ont trouvé en 
I Samuel 16, 14 la justification de leur doctrine de l'habitation de l'Esprit 
Saint — ou de l'esprit mauvais — en l'homme. Indépendamment de cette 
source, on retrouve chez les deux auteurs le motif de "l'esprit souillé", dont 
on a évoqué précédemment la rareté. On sera peut-étre plus surpris de 
constater que ces deux auteurs font référence à la méme métaphore. Certes, 
l'absinthe et le miel, pour évoquer la douceur et l'amertume, apparaissent 
quelques fois sous la plume des auteurs anciens." Mais il est question de 
comparaison, en aucun cas de mélange. 


* Cf. Aphraate, Exposé 6, 17, Pierre, 1988, I, 405: * Il est pour l'homme un recours: 
— à l'heure oü il se sent agité, oü son esprit n'est plus ardent et oü son coeur tombe 
dans les pensées de ce monde, — qu'il sache que l'Esprit n'est plus en lui." 

* Aphraate, Exposé 6, 17, Pierre, 1988, I, 405. On peut supposer que l'Esprit Saint 
s'éloigne de celui qui péche: "C'est que cet Esprit va sans cesse se tenir devant Dieu 
et voir sa face, — et celui qui a fait du tort au temple oü il habite, il porte plainte con- 
tre lui devant Dieu" (Exposé 6, 15, Pierre, 1988, I, 404). 

* Aphraate, Exposé 6, 17, Pierre, I, 1988, 406. Lez Pasteur, 33, 3. 6; 34, 6. 

9" Le terme d'absinthe ne figure pas dans la Septante, qui traduit le terme hébreu de 
l&' anah par différents termes (mixpia, xoÀfj, ó60vn, àv&yxox, mais on le retrouve chez 
Aquila. Il n'est pas certain que la' anah évoque précisément l'absinthe, bien qu'il désigne 
une plante amére, voire un poison, cf. Seybold, 1984, 586-588. Les traductions frangaises 
adoptent l'antithése absinthe/miel pour Proverbes 5, 4. L'antithése équivalente doux/amer 
se retrouve dans les Ecnis interlestamentaires: Testament Gad, 5, 1 (cf. Esaiz 5, 20) ou elle 
est associée à lumiére/ténébres; Vie grecque d'Adam et Eve 24, 3; Apocalypse grecque de Baruch, 
4, 15. Dans le Nouveau. Testament, Absinthe est le nom de l'étoile qui empoisonne les 
eaux, Apocalybse 8, 11. Voir Dibelius, 515, pour d'autres exemples de la métaphore 
absinthe/miel. Le miel joue un róle symbolique dans Joseph et Aséneth, 16, 8. Voir aussi 
Bousset, 1907, 312, pour le róle du miel chez les mystes. 
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Pour Hermas, la rencontre de la patience et de la colére est comparée 
au mélange du miel et de l'absinthe: "Si tu prends une toute petite goutte 
d'absnthe et que tu la verses dans un pot de miel, n'est-il pas vrai que 
tout le miel est perdu, que tant de miel est gáté par si peu d'absinthe, 
qu'elle corrompt la douceur (yAvxótnta) du miel, qui n'a plus le méme 
charme (xyópw) pour le maitre, puisqu'il est devenu amer (éxixpávOn) et a 
perdu son utilité ?" (33, 5).** 

Aphraate reprend cette métaphore non à propos des esprits, mais 
du jeüne, et de la pureté qu'il exige: "Il ne convient pas en effet à un 
homme - de méler le miel et l'absinthe —.. S1 en effet, l'on s'abstient de 
pain et d'eau -, il ne faut pas méler injures et malédictions à son jeüne".*? 
Quand Hermas évoque le mélange du miel et de l'absinthe, il se rattache 
à la tradition juive du doux et de l'amer." Mais on notera qu'il existe un 
décalage entre le motif de l'impossible cohabitation des esprits, puisque la 
colére chasse l'Esprit Saint (33, 3), et la métaphore du mélange peu savoureux 
de l'absinthe et du miel. Elle ajoute cependant une nouvelle antithése, 
douceur/amertume," à celles, sous-entendues, qui précédent: lumiére/ 
ténébres; pureté/souillure, étroit/large. Ainsi, dans le Pasieur, l'ange du mal 
est amer (xixpoc), (36, 4), tout comme les préceptes du diable (rixpaig), 
alors qu'il n'y a rien de plus doux (yAvxotepov) que les préceptes de Dieu, 
(47, 6). Aphraate évoque dans les mémes termes l'action de l'Adversaire 
qui s'insinue dans les fidéles: "S'il fait semblant d'étre doux pour entrer 
chez eux, — ils ne le goütent pas, parce qu'ils savent qu'il est amer".^* 

Pour Aphraate, le miel, c'est le jeüne qui est agréable à Dieu. Selon 
Hermas, c'est à la fois l'Esprit Saint, et la patience, dans laquelle Dieu se 
complait. Aphraate compare l'absinthe aux injures et à la malédiction; pour 
Hermas, c'est la colére, dans laquelle demeure le diable. 

Malgré ces différences de propos, les deux auteurs se rejoignent pour 
une méme conclusion: i1 ne faut pas mélanger le miel et l'absinthe, car 
celle-ci corrompt irrémédiablement l'offrande faite à Dieu, qu'il s'agisse de 
la priére (33, 6) ou du jeüne. En outre, Hermas et Aphraate se rattachent 
à la tradition juive du doux et de l'amer: le miel par sa douceur évoque 
la divinité, tandis que l'amertume est propre au diable. 


55 De méme, Hermas compare la tristesse mélée à la priére au mélange du vinaigre 
et du vin (42, 3). 

*5 Aphraate, Exposé 3, 2, Pierre, 1988, I, 271 et note 10. 

" Cf. note 67. Brox, 1991, 219. 

" M3. 

7? Aphraate, Exposé 6, 2, Pierre, 1988 I, 372. 
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Au terme de cet exposé, nous espérons avons montré que dans la pneu- 
matologie foisonnante du Pasteur d'Hermas, certains motifs semblent attester 
une dépendance littéraire avec les textes de Qoumráàn. Certes, il semblerait 
hátif de vouloir reconnaitre dans les Préceptes dualistes une reprise de 
"l'Instructon sur les deux Esprits" de la secte de Qoumrán. Nous avons 
en effet souligné que l'expression "les deux esprits" (&ppótepa nvebpoto) 
n'apparait qu'une seule fois dans le Pasteur, et qu'il est par ailleurs surtout 
queston de lantagonisme entre l'un et le multiple, l'Esprit Saint et les 
esprits mauvais, qui nous raméne plutót vers les Testaments des douze Patriarches, 
notamment pour ce qui concerne la colére et la tristesse, considérés par 
Hermas comme deux esprits mauvais qui chassent l'Esprit saint. 

Cependant, nous rejoignons Audet pour penser que l'expression "Esprit 
Saint souillé"^ apparait comme le maillon le plus sür de la chaine. Cette 
formulation à caractére technique n'est attestée, pour le moment, que dans 
des écrits issus ou proches de la secte de Qoumrán. 

Le motif des deux anges et des deux voies relevé chez Hermas a aussi 
été relevé dans les textes de Qoumrán; nous serons cependant plus pru- 
dents pour ce qui concerne une dépendance littéraire directe, car on s'est 
efforcé de montrer que ces motifs apparaissent dans d'autres écrits chré- 
tens des premiers siécles, et que le motif des deux voies est un "classique" 
de la sagesse de la Gréce antique. 

$1 depuis la découverte des textes de Qoumrán, l'attention s'est surtout 
portée sur le caractére "dualiste" de la pneumatologie d'Hermas, nous 
avons souhaité souligner un aspect qui nous semble tout aussi important, 
c'est le "modéle" qui structure sa pensée. En effet, l'enseignement dualiste 
d'Hermas s'inscrit dans le contexte de l'habitation de l'Esprit Saint en 
l'homme, de sa présence, ou son absence. On a montré que le motif de 
l'Espnt Saint "étranglé" s'inspire de la Septante de I Samuel 16, 14. 

Aphraate comme Hermas appelle l'Esprit de Dieu "Esprit Saint", et 
désigne la tristesse comme une des raisons de l'abandon de l'Esprit Saint 
de la demeure oü il habite. En outre, il connait lui aussi le motif de la 
"souillure", puisqu'il décrit l'esprit mauvais qui habitait en Saül comme un 
"esprit souillé". Ces recoupements posent bien sür le probléme d'un lien 
éventuel entre Aphraate et Hermas; et la proximité littéraire entre ces deux 
textes est renforcée par l'usage qu'ils font tous deux de la métaphore du 
mélange de l'absinthe et du miel. 

Aphraate s'inspire-t-il d'Hermas ? A priori, les deux auteurs n'ont pas 
le méme propos, et si le message d'Hermas semble universel, celui d'Aphraate 
évoque les "membres de l'ordre" dont l'identification pose encore de nom- 
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breux problémes, mais qui par bien des aspects rappellent les membres de 
la secte de Qoumrán.? Il nous semblerait plutót qu'Hermas et Aphraate 
ont eu accés à une méme source qui devait elle méme fonder son enseigne- 
ment de l'habitation de Dieu en l'homme sur / Samuel 16, 14; car c'est 
essentiellement sur ce point-là que les auteurs se rejoignent. Dans l'état 
actuel des recherches sur les textes de Qoumrán, il n'apparait pas que ces 
motifs appartiennent aux écrits de la secte; mais de nouvelles découvertes 
permettront peut-étre d'en savoir plus. 

Quant aux liens éventuels entre Aphraate et la secte de Qoumràn, mal- 
gré des points communs frappants que l'on a rapidement évoqués, car ils 
n'entraient pas directement dans le cadre de cette étude, ils restent tribu- 
taires de notre connaissance du devenir de la secte aprés sa disparition. Et 
cette question, si elle était résolue, permettrait d'apporter un nouvel éclairage 
à certains écrits chrétiens des premiers siécles, dont, notamment, le Pasteur 
d'Hermas. 
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4^MANY LAMPS ARE LIGHTENED FROM THE ONE": 
PARADIGMS OF THE TRANSFORMATIONAL VISION IN 
MACARIAN HOMILIES 


BY 


ANDREI ORLOV AND ALEXANDER GOLITZIN 


Among mystical testimonies circulating in the Eastern Christian tradi- 
tion, two portentous descriptions of transformational visions can be found. 

The first account is drawn from 2 Enoch, a Jewish apocalypse, appar- 
ently written in the first century CE and preserved in the Eastern Christian 
environment in its Slavonic translation. In this text the prediluvian patri- 
arch Enoch describes his luminous metamorphosis near the Throne of 
Glory: 


And Michael, the Lord's greatest archangel, lifted me up and brought me in 
front of the face of the Lord... And Michael extracted me from my clothes. 
He anointed me with the delightful oil; and the appearance of that oil is 
greater than the greatest light, its ointment is like sweet dew, and its fragrance 
like myrrh; and its shining is like the sun. And I gazed at all of myself, and 
I had become like one of the glorious ones, and there was no observable 
difference.! 


The second account is written a thousand years later and comes from 
Philokalia, a collection of Eastern Christian writings compiled by Nicodemus 
Hagioretes, in which Pseudo-Symeon conveys preparatory instructions for 
acquiring the vision of the Taboric light: 


Then sit down in a quite cell, in corner by yourself, and do what I tell you. 
Close the door, and withdraw your intellect from everything worthless and 
transient. Rest your beard on your chest, and focus your physical gaze, together 
with the whole of your intellect, upon the centre of your belly or your navel. 
Restrain the drawing-in of breath through your nostrils, so as not to breathe 
easily, and search inside yourself with your intellect so as to find the place of 


! 2 Enoch 22:6-10. F. Andersen, "2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch," The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha (ed. J.H. Charlesworth; New York: Doubleday, 1985 [1983]) 139. 
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the heart, where all the powers of the soul reside. To start with you will find 
there darkness and an impenetrable density. Later, when you persist and prac- 
tice this task day and night, you will find, as though miraculously, an unceas- 
ing Joy. For as soon as the intellect attains the place of the heart, at once it 
sees things of which it previously knew nothing. It sees the open space within 
the heart and it beholds itself entirely luminous and full of discrimination? 


It is apparent that these two descriptions belong to very different symbolic 
worlds. In the first one, an adept, on his celestial trip, finds himself before 
the glorious appearance of the Lord, accompanied by the angels who 
extract the visitor from his earthly garments and anoint him with delight- 
ful oil. In the second one, he is led through darkness and *an impene- 
trable density" on the inner journey to the depth of his heart. The majesty 
of the celestial environment strikingly confronts the monotonous quietness 
of the inner contemplation. Still, something similar is recognizable in these 
two accounts. Ín both descriptions the visionanries eventually come to the 
same result—they behold themselves luminescent. Both accounts also stress 
the totality of this metamorphosis—mystical adepts of these visions become 
"enürely" luminous. It is, however, observable that in the two accounts 
the source of the divine light is different. In the first account, it comes 
from outside, namely from the glorious appearance of the Lord, depicted 
symbolically as the angelic anointing with shining oil. The shining oil, the 
"coverng" substance of the transformation, serves as an additional detail 
which stresses the outer nature of the visionary's luminous metamorphosis. 

The important feature of the second account which differentiates it from 
the first is the "inner" nature of the luminous metamorphosis—the illumina- 
üon comes from inside, from the darkness of the soul, proceeding from 
the open space within the heart of the visionary. 

Separated by a millennium, these two accounts serve as significant marks 
of the long-lasting theological journey from the outer transformational vision 
to its inner counterpart. On this journey the towering figure of the Syrian 
father, known to us as Pseudo-Macarius, remains prominent. The purpose 
of this article is to explore some of his concepts which in our opinion play 
a formative role in the transition from outer to inner in the transforma- 
üonal visions of Eastern Christian tradition. 


* Pseudo-Simeon, "The Three Methods of Prayer," in: TAe Philokalia (5 vols.; tr. 
G.E.H. Palmer, P. Sherrard, and K. Ware; London: Faber and Faber, 1995) 4.72.3. 
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The Background: Transformational Vision of the Kabod 


In order to clarify the differences between the two transformational 
visions mentioned earlier, we must return now to the initial theological 
contexts which lie behind these two accounts. 

The origi of the Kabod paradigm, which is formative for the vision in 
the Slavonic apocalypse, can be traced to Old Testament materials where 
one can find various polemics for and against the anthropomorphic under- 
standing of God. Weinfeld observes that the imagery of the enthroned 
divine glory known to us as the Lord's Kabod was "crystallized" in the 
Priesly and Ezekielian traditions.* 

Theological developments of the Priestly tradition demonstrate that the 
anthropomorphism of the Priestly source 1s intimately connected with the 
place of Divine habitation.? In this tradition, *in which the Divinity is per- 
sonalized and depicted in the most tangible corporeal similitudes," God, 
who possesses a human form, has a need for a house or tabernacle.* 

Weinfeld rightly observes that this anthropomorphic position was not 
entirely an invention of the Priestly source! but derived from early sacral 
conceptions.* In these traditions the Deity was sitting in his house ensconced 


* On the issue of Old Testament's anthropomorphism see: J. Barr, "Theophany and 
Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament," V7 Suppi 7 (1960) 31-8; J. Hempel, "Die 
Grenzen des Anthropomorphismus Jahwes im Alten Testament," ZAW 57 (1939) 75- 
85; F. Michaeli, Dieu à l'image de l'homme: Étude de la notion. anthropomorphique de Dieu dans 
l'Ancent Testament (Neuchátel: Delachaux, 1950); W. Eichrodt, 7Aeology of the Old Testament 
(2 vols.; Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1961) 1.210-20; M.C.A. Korpel, A Rift 
im the Clouds. Uganitic and. Hebrew Descnptons of the Dine (Münster: UGARIT-Verlag, 1990) 
87-590; T.N.D. Mettinger, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies tn the Shem and Kabod Theolo- 
giés (Coniectanea Biblica. Old Testament Senes, 18; Lund: Wallin & Dalholm, 1982); 
M. Weinfeld, Deuieronomy and the Deuleronomic School (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972) 191- 
209. On late Jewish anthropomorphism see: M. Fishbane, "The 'Measures' of God's 
Glory in the Ancient Midrash," in I. Gruenwald et al. (eds.), Messiah and Christos: Studies 
im [he feunsh Onumns of Christianity. Presented to David Flusser on. the. Occasion of. His. Seventy- 
Fifih Birthday (Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1992) 53-74; Arthur Marmorstein, 7he Old 
Rabbinic Doctrine of God: Essays tn. Anthropomorphism (New York: KTAV, 1937). 

* M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972) 
191. 

* 'T.N.D. Mettünger, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies in the Shem and. Kabod Theologis 
(Coniectanea Biblica. Old Testament Series, 18; Lund: Wallin & Dalholm, 1982) 24. 

* Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 191. 

' For the roots of the theology of the priestly tabernacle see: T.N.D. Mettinger, TÀe 
Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies in the Shem and Kabod Theologis, 81-3. 

? Weinfeld shows that "the notion of God sitting enthroned upon the cherubim was 
prevalent in ancient Israel (1 Sam 4:4; 2 Sam 6:2; Ps 80:2; 2 Kgs 19:15)." Weinfeld, 
Deuteronomy and. the Deuteronomic. School, 192. 
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between the two cherubim, and at his feet rests the ark,? his footstool.'? 

lhis motif of the enthroned Deity becomes a central image in the book 
of Ezekiel, whose Kabod' theology is similar to the Priestly doctrine." 
Metünger observes that "in Ezekiel, the Kabod-conception proved to rep- 
resent an earlier phase than that discovered in the P-materials."'* He fur- 
ther stresses that the iconography of Ezekiel is closely connected with the 
idea of God's royal presence in his sanctuary.^ This connection of the 
Kevod YHWH with the enthroned God can scarcely be divorced from its 
previously established usage in early royal contexts. 

Weinfeld notes that Ezekiel's persistent tendency to describe God's Kabod 
as a brilliant and radiant fire encased in a cloud is also a distinct char- 
acteristic of the Priestly writings." He argues that in the Priestly and 


? Mettinger stresses that "the most important aspect of the Ark in Solomon's Temple 
was that it served as the footstool of God." T.N.D. Metünger, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. 
Studies in the Shem and. Kabod Theologies, 87. 

? M. Haran, "The Ark and the Cherubim," /E7 9 (1959) 30.8. 

!! 'The term KAabod (Heb. kbwd) occurs 199 times in the OT (24 occurrences in the 
Pentateuch, 7 in the Deuteronomistic history, 18 in the Chronicler's history, 38 in Isaiah, 
19 in Ezekiel, occasionaly in Jeremiah and the Minor Prophets, 51 occurrences in the 
Psalms and 16 in Proverbs). The term &bwd can be translated as "substance," "body," 
"mass," "power," "might," *honor," "glory," "splendor." In its meaning as "glory" Kabod 
usually refers to God, his sanctuary, his city, or sacred paraphernalia. The Priestly 
tradition uses the term in connection with God's appearences in the tabernacle. P 
and Ezekiel describe Aabod as a blazing fire surrounded by radiance and a great cloud. 
M. Weinfeld, "kbwd" TDOT, 7.22-38. 

7? [t is also noteworthy that Ezekiel and the materials of the Priestly tradition, such 
as Gen 5:1, share similar terminology, namely the term dmt. The term dmwt appears 
12 ümes in the Book of Ezekiel where it becomes a favorite terminology for the descrip- 
tion of vanous divine and angelic "appearances." It occupies a prominent place in 
Biblical anthropomorphic debates. Both terms kbwd and dmw! are intimately connected 
through the notion of "hiddeness" of the Divine form/glory. Later Jewish Shiur Qomah 
traditions stress the aspect of the hiddeness of dmiwt: "His dmiwt is hidden from everyone, 
but no one's dmt is hidden from Him." M.S. Cohen, 7he Shiur Qomah: Liturgy and. Theurgy 
in. Pre-Kabbalistc Jewish Mystcism (Lanham: University Press of America, 1983) 113. For 
a fuller discussion see A. De Conick, Seek io See Him: Ascent and. Vision. Mysticism in. the 
Gospel of Thomas (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae, 33; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 102-4. 

*5 On the connections between P and Ezekiel see B. Stein, Der Begriff "Kebod Jahweh" 
(Emsdetten; Lechte, 1939) 299, See also T.N.D. Metünger, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. 
Studies in the Shem and Kabod Theologies, 107-11. 

4 T.N.D. Mettinger, 7/e Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies in the Shem and Kabod Theolomes, 
116-17. 

5 'T.N.D. Mettinger, 7e Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies in. the Shem and. Kabod Theologies, 
11. 

'5 'T.N.D. Metünger, 7e Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies in the Shem and. Kabod Theologis, 
117, 

7 Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic. School, 201. 
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Ezekielian writings the fire and cloud are inseparable elements of the appari- 
tion of God's Glory, where the cloud is the divine envelope which screens 
the Deity from mortal view.'* In later Jewish and Christian traditions the 
radiant luminosity emitted by various celestial beings fulfills the same func- 
tion, protecting against the direct vision of their true forms. In the Hebrew 
Bible, as well as in later apocalyptic traditions, God's "form" remains hid- 
den behind His light. The hidden Kabod is revealed through its light.'? This 
situation explains the wide use of the Kabod paradigm in the visions of light 
phenomena. 

Kabod theology leads to the special type of transformational visions that 
can be found in various biblical and apocalyptic materials.? In the ch- 
mactic points of these accounts, their visionaries normally "see" the extend 
of the divine glory, often portrayed as enthroned anthropomorphic figure. 
As a consequence of this encounter, the visionary experiences a dramatic 
external metamorphosis which often affects his face, limbs, and garments, 
making them luminescent. A classic example of such a transformational 
vision is the account of Moses' shining countenance in Ex 34 after his 
encounter with the Lord's Aabod on Mount Sinai. It is noteworthy that in 
the apocalyptic and Merkabah traditions the vision of the Lord's Glory 
(*the King in His beauty") increasingly becomes the main teleological point 
of the heavenly ascents. 

Enoch's transformation in the Slavonic apocalypse also belongs to the 
Kabod paradigm. Enoch's luminous metamorphosis took place in the front 
of the Lord's glorious "extent," labeled in 2 Enoch as the Lord's *Face."?! 


5 Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 202. 

, De Conick, Seek 1o See Him, 104-5. De Conick's research investigates the relation- 
ships between God's form and God's light, showing their complexity. She argues that 
in some traditions God's form remains hidden behind His light. The hidden Kabod is 
revealed through its light. "The visionary can only gain access to a vision of the deity 
through the deity's light." De Conick, Seek to See Him, 104-5. 

? G, Quispel, "Ezekiel 1:26 in Jewish Mysticism and Gnosis," VC 34 (1980) 1-13. 

?! "[ saw the view of the face of the Lord, like iron made burning hot in a fire and 
brought out, and it emits sparks and is incandescent. Thus even I saw the face of the 
Lord. But the face of the Lord is not to be talked about, it is so very marvelous and 
supremely awesome and supremely frightening. And who am I to give an account of 
the incomprehensible being of the Lord, and of his face, so extremely strange and inde- 
scribable? And how many are his commands, and his multiple voice, and the Lord's 
throne, supremely great and not made by hands, and the choir stalls all around him, 
the cherubim and the seraphim armies, and their never-silent singing. Who can give 
an account of his beautiful appearance, never changing and indescribable, and his great 
glory? And I fell down flat and did obeisance to the Lord" (2 Enoch 22:1-4, the longer 
recension). Andersen, 136. 
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From this Enochic account we learn that the vision of the Divine "Face" 
had dramatic consequences for Enoch's appearance. His body endures 
radical changes as it becomes covered with the divine light. A significant 
detail in this description is that Enoch is not transformed into hght but 
covered, "clothed," with the light of God's Glory. The use of delightful 
oil as a covering substance emphasizes this "covering nature" of the lumi- 
nous metamorphosis. 

In Enoch's radiant metamorphosis before the Divine face, an important 
detail can be found which links Enoch's transformation with that of Moses' 
account in Exodus. In 2 Enoch 37 we learn about the unusual procedure 
performed on Enoch's face in the final stage of his encounter with the 
Lord. The text informs that the Lord called one of his senior angels to 
chill the face of Enoch. The text says that the angel appeared frigid; he 
was as white as snow, and his hands were as cold as ice. The text further 
depicts the angel chilhing Enoch's face, who could not endure the terror 
of the Lord, "just as it is not possible to endure the fire of a stove and 
the heat of the sun..."? Right after this "chilling procedure," the Lord 
informs Enoch that if his face had not been chilled here, no human being 
would have been able to look at his face.? This reference to the radiance 
of Enoch's face after his encounter with the Lord is an apparent parallel 
to the incandescent face of Moses after the Sinai experience in Ex 34. 

In spite of the dominant role of the Aabod pattern in biblical and apoc- 
alyptic theophanic accounts, it becomes increasingly challenged in the 
postbiblical rabbinic"* and patristic environments which offered new under- 


? Andersen, 160. 

?* Andersen, 160. 

^ [t becomes especially notable in Hekhaloth mysticism, where the teleology of the 
mystical journeys came to be expressed in terms of descent into the Merkabah. On 
Merkabah and Hekhaloth mysticism see: P. Alexander, "The Historical Settings of the 
Hebrew Book of Enoch," 775 28 (1977) 156-80; D. Blumenthal, Understanding Jewish 
Mysticism, a Source Reader: The Merkabah tradihon and the Zoharic tradition (New York: KTAV, 
1978); I. Chernus, Mystcism in. Rabbinic Judaism (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1982); 
M. Cohen, 7Ahe Shtur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistüc Jewish Mysticism (Lanham: 
University Press of America, 1983); J. Greenfield, "Prolegomenon," in: H. Odeberg, 3 
Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch (New York: KTAV, 1973) xi-xlvii; IL. Gruenwald, 
Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism (A&GJU, 14; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1980); Gruenwald, 
IL and M. Smith, 7he Hekhaloth Literature in. English (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983); 
D. Halperin, TAe Faces of Chariot Early Jewish Responses to Ezekiel's Vision (TSAJ, 16; 
Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1988); D. Halperin, 7he Merkavah in Rabbimi Literature (New 
Haven: American Oriental Society, 1980); M. Idel, "Enoch is Metatron," Immanuel 24/25 
(1990) 220-40; L. Jacobs, Jewish Mystical Testimonies (New York: Schocken Books, 1977); 
N. Janowitz, TAe Poetics of Ascent: Theones of Language in a Rabbini Ascent. Text (Albany: 
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standings of the transformational vision. In these new developments, one 
can see a growing emphasis on the interiorization of the visionary experi- 
ence.? Among the new notions employed for the purposes of such a par- 
adigm shift was the prominent biblical concept of the image of God after 
which Adam was created. 


In the Likeness of God's Image 


Gilles Quispel in his book Makanus, Das Thomasevangelium und das Lud von 
der Perle? draws the reader's attention to an interesting tradition preserved 
in Homily II.12? of Pseudo-Macarius. From the homily we learn that 


State University of New York Press, 1989); M. Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim: The Book of 
Mysteries (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983); C. Morray-Jones, "Hekhaloth Literature and 
Talmudic Tradition; Alexander's Three Test Cases," 775 22 (1991) 1-39; C. Newsom, 
Songs of Sabbath Sacrifice: A. Critical Edition (HSS, 27; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1985); A. Orlov, 
"Titles of Enoch-Metatron in 2 Enoch," 3SP 18 (1998) 71-86; P. Scháfer with M. Schlüter 
and H.G. von Mutius, Synopse zur Hekhaloth-Literatur (TSAJ, 2; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 
1981); P. Scháfer, 7he Hidden and Manifest God (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1992); P. Scháfer et al, Übersetzung der Hekhaloth- Literatur (& vols.; TSAJ, 17, 22, 
29, 46; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr/Siebeck, 1987-95); G. Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah 
Mysticism and Talmudic tradition (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
1965); G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jeunsh Mysticism (New York: Schocken Books, 1954); 
N. Sed, "Les traditions secrétes et les disciples de Rabban Yohannan ben Zakkai," RHR 
184 (1973) 49-66; M. Swartz, Mystcal Prayer in Ancent judaism: An Analysis of Maaseh 
Merkavah (Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1992). 

*5 On the issue of the interiorization of transformational visions see: A. Golitzin, 
"Liturgy and Mysticism: The Experience of God in Eastern Orthodox Christianity," Pro 
Ecclesia 2 (1999) 159-86; Ieromonah Alexander (Golitzin "Forma lui Dumnezeu si 
Vedera Slavei. Reflecüi Asupra Contraversei Antropomorfite Din Anul 399 D. Hr.," 
in: leromonah Alexander (Golitzin), Mistagogia. Experienta lui Dumnezeu ín. Ortodoxie (Sibiu: 
Deisis, 1998) 184-267; N. Séd, "La shekinta et ses amis araméens," Cahiers d'Orientalisme 
XX (1988) 133-42. 

*56 G. Onuispel, Makanus, Das Thomasevangelium und das Lied von der Perle (SNT, 15; Leiden: 
Brill, 1967) 57-8. 

? 'There are four Byzantine medieval collections of Macanan Homilies. Three of 
them appeared in critical editions. Collection I was published in Makarios/ Simeon: Reden 
und Briefe. Die Sammlung | des Vaticanus Graecus 694 (B) (2 vols.; ed. H. Bertold, GCS; 
Berlin: Academie-Verlag, 1973). Collection II appeared in: H. Dórries, E. Klostermann, 
and M. Kroeger Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makanos (PTS, 4; Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1964). Collection III appeared in JVeue Homilien des Makarios/ Simeon aus. Typus. III (eds. 
E. Klostermann and H. Berthold; TU, 72; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961) and Pseudo- 
Macaire. Oeuvres. spirituelles. Vol. I: Homelies propres a. la. Collecton III (ed. V. Desprez; SC, 
275; Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1980). In our references to the Macarian homilies the first 
uppercase Roman numeral will designate the Collection, following arabic numerals will 
designate the specific homily and its subsections. 
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" Adam, when he transgressed the commandment, lost two things. First, he 
lost the pure possession of his nature, so lovely, created according to the 
image and likeness of God (xat' eixóva xai ópotiociv too Oso0). Second, 
he lost the very image itself (aoti]v eixóva) in which was laid up for him, 
according to God's promise, the full heavenly inheritance" (II.12.1).? Further, 
another important passage in the homily informs the reader that Adam 
and Eve before the Fall were clothed (£vóseÓvpuévo:) with God's glory in 
place of clothing (nepiBoAatov) (11.12.8).? The text reveals a certain cont- 
nuity between Adam's "very image itself" and his glorious clothing. An 
important detail in the narrative is that the homilist makes a distincüion 
between Adam's nature, created according to the image and likeness of 
God? and Adam's "very image (cixóva) itself," speaking about them as of 
two separate entities which were lost during the Fall. This subtle theolog- 
ical distincüon shows the author's familiarity with the Jewish aggadic tra- 
ditiions about 4selem (Heb. slm) of Adam—-the luminous image of God's 
glory according to which Adam was created.?! 

The term "image" (Gk. eixóv) can be found in a number of significant 
New Testament passages. The most important of them for the purposes 
of the current investigation is the Pauline description of Christ as the 
"image of the invisible God" in Col 1:15, which has often been compared 
to the account of the creation of Adam and seen as part of Paul's Adam 


? Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter (tr. G.A. Maloney, 
S,].; New York: Paulist Press, 1992) 97. H. Dórries et al. Die 50 Geistlichen. Homilien des 
Makanios (PTS, 4; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1964) 107-8. 

? Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifly Spiritual Homilies and the. Great. Letter, 100. 

? It is important that Genesis 1:26 stresses that Adam's slm was created after God's 
own slm, being some sort of luminous "imitation" of the glorious slm of God. Some 
scholars even argue that "in this way, the likeness that Adam and God shared is not 
physicality—in the normal sense of having a body—but luminescence." David Aaron, 
"Shedding Light on God's Body," 303. 

?' For discussions about the luminous garment/image/body of Adam see: David H. 
Aaron, "Shedding Light on God's Body in Rabbinic Midrashim: Reflections on the 
Theory of a Luminous Adam," HTR 90 (1997) 299-314; S. Brock, "Clothing Metaphors 
as a Means of Theological Expression in Syriac Tradition," Typus, Symbol, Allegorie bei 
den ósthchen Vátern und ihren. Parallelen im. Mittelalter (Eichstátter Beitráge, 4; Regensburg: 
Fnedrich Pustet, 1982) 11-40; A.D. De Conick and J. Fossum, "Stripped before God: 
A New Interpretation of Logion 37 in the Gospel of Thomas," VC 45 (1991) 141; 
L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews (7 vols.; Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1955) 5.97; Alon Goshen Gottstein, The Body as Image of God in Rabbinic 
Literature," HTR 87 (1994) 171-95; B. Murmelstein, "Adam, ein Beitrag zur Messiaslehre," 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 35 (1928) 255; W. Staerk, Die Erlüsererwartung 
in den üstlichen. Religionen (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1938) 11. 
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Christology.?^ This theological connection between Adam's creation after 
the image of God and Christ as the image of God has opened several 
possibilines for using ancient aggadic tradiüons about the luminous 4selem 
of Adam in new Christian theophanic contexts. In Pauline writings we can 
also see peculiar terminological parallels in which the notion of image 
(cikàv) becomes closely associated with such important theophanic con- 
cepts, prominent in traditional Kabod theology, as glory? (5650)'* and form 
(uopo).** 

Other important theological developments in Gnostic** and rabbinic cir- 
cles lead to a gradual "interiorization" of the tselen imagery. In postbibli- 
cal Jewish accounts, tselem is often identified with the luminous "clothing" 
of the human heart. Scholem's research shows that in Jewish mysticism 
tselem was also understood as a sort of "garment" of the soul, which "floats" 
over it. He observes that "this garment also becomes the soul's heavenly 


$? jj Fossum, The [mage of the Invisible God (Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiquus, 
30; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995) 15. Cf. also: A. Schlatter, Die Theologie 
der Apostel (Stuttgart: Calwer, 1922) 299; M. Black, "The Pauline Doctrine of the Second 
Adam," S7T 7 (1954) 174-9; R. Scroggs, Ihe Last Ádam (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1966) 
97-9, 

?* See for example 2 Cor 4:4: '.. . the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who 
is the image of God. . ." 

^* H.A.W. Meyer, J. Weiss and J. Behm understand Paul's concept of uopefi as the 
divine Glory (5650), believing that "in Pauline sense, Christ was from the beginning no 
other than kbwd, 865a of God himself, the glory and radiation of his being, which 
appears almost as an independent hypostasis of God and yet is connected intimately 
with God." See R.P. Martin, Carmen Christi. Philippians 2.5-11 in Recent Interpretation and 
in the Setting of Early Chnstan Worship (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967) 
104-5. One of the major exponents of the hypothesis, J. Behm, in Kittel's TDNT, argues 
that the statement in Phillipians 2:6 about the form of God corresponds closely with 
the statement in John 17:5 about the glory which "I had with Thee before the world 
was." TDNT, 4.75]. 

? Biblical scholars argue that uopof, and eixóv are used as interchangeable terms in 
the LXX and in Paul. For example, an investigation of the Old Testament's connec- 
tion between terms sím and dmiwt in the light of their translation in the LXX as pyopqr] 
lead scholars to believe that "uopgr in Phihppians 2:6 is immediately related to the 
concept eikóv, since-the Semitic root word sím can correspond to either of the two 
Greek words." R.P. Martin, Carmen Chnsti. Philippians 2.5-11 in Recent Interpretation and. in 
the Setting of Early Christian Worship (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967) 108. 
For the discussion of the body/image of Christ in Pauline thought see Jarl Fossum, 
The Image of the Invisible God (Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiquus, 30; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995). 

* jJ. Fossum observes that in some Gnostic circles "'the shining, "image, or 'like- 
ness' of God, after which the body of the earthly man was fashioned appears as a sep- 
arate entity, even some form of hypostasis." Fossum, 7Ae Image of the Invisible God, 16. 
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attire when it returns to Paradise after death." This Jewish idea of the 
"inner" luminous /selem might well be already known in Christian circles, 
particularly in the Syriac environment. 

It is also possible that Ephraem, Macarius, and some other Syrian 
Chnrstan writers might have acquired the notion of the luminous human 
tselem through their familiarity with the. Targums, the Aramaic renderings 
of the Hebrew Bible, which attest to traditions about the onginal lumi- 
nosity of Adam and Eve.? 

It is noticeable that in the Macarian homilies and other Eastern Christian 
writings the notion of luminous 1selen became gradually employed for the 
purposes of the internalized beatific vision. 7selem became utilized as a sort 
of theological counterpart to the classic concept of the divine Kabod which 
traditionally played a prominent role in Biblical and apocalyptic visions. 
Sometimes both imageries were used interchangeably. 

In the patristic environment the concept of the image of God gradually 
became a "safer" way to convey visionary experiences of the light phe- 
nomena, especially after the anthropomorphite controversy of 399 CE,** 
when antianthropomorpic polemics* made it increasingly difficult to employ 
the traditional *anthropomorphic" language of beatific visions, including 
the classical Kabod imagery." By the fourth century in patristic trinitarian 


? Gershom Scholem, On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead (New York: Schocken Books, 
1976) 264. 

** Cf. S. Brock, "Clothing Metaphors as a Means of Theological Expression in Syriac 
Traditon," Typus, Symbol, Allegorie bei den. óstlichen. Vátern. und Viren. Parallelen 1m. Mittelalter 
(Eichstátter Beitráge, 4; Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet, 1982) 11-40. 

** On the anthropomorphite controversy see: Elizabeth A. Clark, 7Ae Origenist Controversy: 
The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1992); Graham Gould, "The Image of God and the Anthropomorphite Controversy in 
Fourth Century Monasticism," in Robert J. Daly (ed.), Ongeniana Quinta (Bibliotheca 
Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, CV; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 
1992) 549-57. 

" On antianthropomorphic polemics see: Elizabeth A. Clark, "New Perspectives on 
the Origenist Controversy: Human Embodiment and Ascetic Strategies," Church History 
59 (1990) 145-62; Lawrence Hennessey, A Philosophical Issue of Origen's Eschatology: 
The Three Senses of Incorporeality," in Robert J. Daly (ed.), Ongeniana Quinta (Bibliotheca 
Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, CV; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 
1992) 373-80; John A. McGuckin, "The Changing Forms of Jesus," in Lothar Lies (ed.), 
Ongeniana Quarta (Innsbrucker Theologische Studien, Bd. 19; Innsbruck; Wien: Tyrola- 
Verlag, 1987) 215-222; David L. Paulsen, "Early Chrisaan Belief in a Corporeal Deity: 
Orngen and Augustine as Reluctant Witnesses," H7R 83:2 (1990) 105-16; Gedaliahu 
Stroumsa, "The Incorporeality of God: Context and Implications of Origen's Position," 
Religion (1983) 345-58. 

*' Similar antropomorphic developments are also noticeable in postbiblical Jewish 
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debates about the divine light the Aabod terminology was almost completely 
subsütuted by the symbolism of the divine image. 

A thousand years later, in Hesychast transformational visions of the 
Taboric light, the concept of the image of God still continued to play a 
crucial theological role. It is especially noticeable in Gregory Palamas' the- 
ology of the divine image which shows amazing parallels to the concepts 
and imagery of Macarius. Among them is an open employment of the 
Adamic Gestalt, Palamas, following Macarius, draws heavily on ancient tra- 
ditions about the luminous /selem of Adam. In One Hundred and Fifiy Texts, 
he argues that "Adam, before the fall, also participated in this divine illu- 
mination and resplendence, and because he was truly clothed in a gar- 
ment of glory he was not naked, nor was he unseemly by reason of his 


mysticism, with its gradual elaboration of the sim concept. In Jewish tradition sim played 
an important role in anthropomorphic developments. It was understood not simply as 
an abstract likeness but had a strong "corporeal meaning." See Alon Goshen Gottstein, 
"Ihe Body as Image of God in Rabbinic Literature," HTR 87 (1994) 174. See also: 
Gershom Scholem, On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead (New York: Schocken Books, 1976) 
251-73. Gottstein's research deals with a number of rabbinic texts that reveal this "cor- 
poreal" understanding of sim. He argues that in some instances it is interchangeable 
with other Hebrew terms for the designation of "body," like the term dmwt. Speaking 
about these corporeal meanings of sm Gottstein. notes that '"... Adam's Lselem is his 
luminous body. In other sources, such as the story of Hillel washing his body [Lz. R. 
34.3], the £selem referred to the physical body. Tselem can be thus refer to various 
levels, or aspects, all of which bear a resemblance to the physical body. I would pro- 
pose that these various levels, or various bodies, reflect one another. The physical body 
is a reflechon of the body of light. This reflection may translate itself down to the 
details of circumcision. The kind of graded devolutionary process that we encountered 
above may be a model for two ways of talking about tselem. The £selem in its original 
form may be lost, but the dimmer reflection of this form is extant in the physical body, 
which may süll be spoken of as £selem." Alon Goshen Gottstein, "The Body as Image 
of God in Rabbinic Literature," 188. Rabbinic literature gives a number of references 
to traditions about the luminosity of the original selem of Adam. One of them can be 
found in Le. R. 20.2. in which "Resh Lakish, in the name of R. Simeon the son of 
Menasya, said: The apple of Adam's heel outshone the globe of the sun; how much 
more so the brightness of his face! Nor need you wonder. In the ordinary way if a per- 
son makes salvers, one for himself and one for his household, whose will he make more 
beautiful? Not his own? Similarly, Adam was created for the service of the Holy One, 
blessed be He, and the globe of the sun for the service of mankind." H. Freedman and 
M. Simon (tr.), Midrash Rabbah (10 vols.; London: Soncino Press, 1939) 4. 252. Another 
important passage which can be found in Gen. R. 20.12 tells us that the scroll of Rabbi 
Meir reads "garments of light" instead of "garments of skin," stressing thus that Adam 
has not lost completely his luminous quality even after the Fall: "In R. Meir's Torah 
it was found written, *Garments of light (or): this refers to Adam's garments, which 
were like a torch [shedding radiance], broad at the bottom and narrow at the top." 
H. Freedman and M. Simon (tr., Midrash. Rabbah (10 vols; London: Soncino Press, 
1935) 1. 171. 
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nakedness."** The Syrian background of Palamas' speculation about Adam 
is evident." Recognizing the tragic consequences which Adam's fall had 
for the condition of the human tselem,^ he reaffirms its irrevocable value 
for the inner transformational vision: "Leaving aside other matters for the 
present, I shall simply say that perfection of the divine likeness is accom- 
plished by means of the divine illumination that issues from God."* 
The theme of regaining this lost luminous image of God, "the dimmer 
reflection," which is still mysteriously extant in the human physical body 
(sometimes in the form of a luminous "clothing" of the heart) and can be 
eventually "restored," had a number of interesung theological ramifications 
in the Hesychast tradition. * The Hesychast idea of the light-like (gotocióéc) 
sensitive nature of man? shows clear similarities with this early Syrian 
understanding of the luminous £selem as a reflection of God's Glory. 


Intemalization of the Kabod 


It was mentioned earlier that in some biblical accounts the figure of 
Moses is often connected with Aabod theology.** This tendency is traceable 
both in the Old Testament Exodus stories and in New Testament accounts 
of Christ's Transfiguration where Moses serves as a significant "theophanic" 
reminder. In postbiblical Jewish and Christian writings the Moses Gestall, 
however, gradually became utilized for the purposes of internalized visions. 
It cannot be a coincidence that in these new theological "developments," 
the Moses account was also linked with the £selem imagery. 


* Philokalia, 4.377. 

* An aggadic tradition, which survived in the Syriac environment, explains why 
Adam and Eve discovered their nakedness only after the Fall. According to the tradi- 
tion, it happened because after their transgression they lost their original radiance—the 
"garments of light" which prevented them from seeing their naked "physical" bodies. 
Luminosity thus served for the prelapsarian humankind as a sort of screen which con- 
cealed their original form. Gregory Palamas clearly employs this tradition. 

* "Even though we still bear God's image to a greater degree than the angels, yet 
as regards the likeness of God we fall far short of them." Philokalia, 4.376. 

*5 Philokalia, 4.376. 

* Cf. John S. Romanides, "Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics," 
The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 6 (1960-61) 186-205 and The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Renew 9 (1963-64) 225-70. 

" See John S. Romanides, "Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics," 
The Greek. Orthodox "Theological Review 9 (1963-64) 235. 

* On Moses' connection with Kabod theology see: A. Orlov, "Ex 33 on God's Face: 
A Lesson from the Enochic Tradition," Socwty of Biblical Literature 2000 Seminar. Papers 
(SBLSP, 39; Atlanta: Scholars, 2000) 130-47. 
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These tendencies are noticeable in the Macarian Homilies where Moses 
Is often portrayed as Adam's luminous counterpart. Following the already 
mentioned Adamic narrative of Homily IL.12, which tells us how Adam 
lost his luminous status and "obeyed his darker side," Macarius gives us 
Moses' example who "had a glory shining on his countenance." The homily 
refers to Moses' Sinai experience, expanding this tradition and adding some 
new significant details: 


Indeed, the Word of God was his food and he had a glory shining on his 
countenance. All this, which happened to him, was a figure of something else. 
For that glory now shines splendidly from within the hearts of Christians. At 
the resurrection their bodies, as they rise, will be covered (oxenáGetoi) with 
another vesture, one that is divine, and they will be nourished with a heav- 
enly food (II.12.14).*? 


It is noticeable that the passage serves as a bridge between the symbolic 
worlds of the Kabod and tselem. Macarius openly "internalizes" the Moses 
account, stressing that Moses' glory now "shines splendidly from within the 
hearts of Christians." On the other hand, some features of the Kabod's 
paradigm are still noticeable: the homilist understands Moses' luminosity 
as a covering with God's glory. The author's further discussion in 11.12.15 
about the clothing of Christians and wrapping them in "divine and glori- 
ous garments" gives additional strength to this motif of Moses, covered 
with the luminous garments of God's glory. 

The tendencies for internalizing the Aabod paradigm through implica- 
üons of the concept of God's image found in Macarian Homilies demon- 
strate amazing similarities to some Jewish developments. The late Rabbinic 
midrashim attest to such traditions. The origin of such theological inno- 
vations can be found in its rudimentary form already in some Jewish apoc- 
alypses, notably in 2 Enoch from which we learn that the Lord created 


*9 Pseudo-Macarius, TAÀe Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great. Letter, 102. H. Dórnies et al. 
Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makanrios, 114. 

*' 'The motif of covering with the Glory is also prominent in another Macarian pas- 
sage which depicts Moses' shining countenance: "For blessed Moses provided us with 
a certain type through the glory of the Spirit which covered his countenance upon 
which no one could look with steadfast gaze (IL.15.10)." Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifly 
Spiritual Homihes and the Great. Letter, 74. 

*' [n Rabbinic literature the traditions about Moses as a luminous conterpart of Adam 
also can be found. Gottstein stresses that "the luminescent quality of the tselem is the 
basis for comparison between Moses and Adam in several rabbinical materials." Alon 
Goshen Gottstein, "The Body as Image of God in Kabbinic Literature," 182. Deut. R. 
11.3 attests to such traditions: "Adam said to Moses: 'I am greater than you because 
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Adam after His face. F. Andersen stresses the theological uniqueness of 
such creational imagery. He, however, does not clarify what the creation 
after the Lord's face means in the broader textual context of the Slavonic 
apocalypse. The Lord's face plays an important role in 2 Enoch's theo- 
phanic descriptions being identified with the Lord's glorious form—His 
Kabod. In chapter 22 of 2 Enoch the Lord's face emits light and fire and 
serves as the source of Enoch's luminous metamorphosis. In this context, 
the creation of Adam after the Lord's Face demonstrates a remarkable 
effort toward merging the Kabod and tselem paradigms of the transforma- 
üonal vision. 

The previous investigation shows the important role of Adam/Moses 
connection in the evolution from outer to inner in Kabod imagery. It is 
clear, however, that in the Macarian writings the internalizing of the Kabod 
paradigm is not confined solely to the reevaluation of Moses' Gestalt. The 
effort i much more radical. In fact, it is so revolutionary, that it strikes 
even distinguished students of the mystical traditions. One of them, Gershom 
Scholem, points to the amazing Macarian tendency for mystical "reinter- 
pretanon" of the Merkabah vision of Ezekiel in which the human soul 
becomes itself the throne of glory.? In Homily II.1.1-2 Macarius writes: 


When Ezekiel the prophet beheld the divinely glorious vision, he described it 
in human terms but in a way full of mysteries that completely surpass the 
powers of the human mind . . . And all of this which the prophet saw in ecstasy 
or in a trance was indeed true and certain, but it was only signifying and 
foreshadowing something no less hidden, something divine and mysterious, *a 
mystery hidden for generations" (Col 1:26) but that "has been revealed only 
in our time, the end of the ages," (1 Pt 1:20) when Christ appeared. For the 
prophet was viewing the mystery of the human soul that would receive its 
Lord and would become his throne of glory. For the soul that is deemed to 


I have been created in the image of God.' Whence this? For it is said, 'and God cre- 
ated man in his own image' (Gen. 1,27). Moses replied to him: 'I am far superior to 
you, for the honor which was given to you has been taken away from you, as it is said: 
but man (Adam) abideth not in honor, (Ps. XLIX, 13) but as for me, the radiant coun- 
tenance which God gave me still remains with me.' Whence? For it is said: 'his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated' (Deut. 34,7)" H. Freedman and M. Simon 
(tr.), Midrash Rabbah (10 vols.; London: Soncino Press, 1939) 7. 173. Gottstein also gives 
another midrashic passage from Midrash Tadshe 4 in which Moses is again Adam's lumi- 
nous counterpart: "In the likeness of the creation of the world the Holy One blessed 
be he performed miracles for Israel when they came out of Egypt... In the beginning: 
'and God created man in his image," and in the desert: 'and Moshe knew not that the 
skin of his face shone.'" Cf. Adolph Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash (6 vols.; Jerusalem: Wahrmann, 
1967) 3. 168. 
* G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York: Schoken, 1961) 79. 
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be judged worthy to participate in the light of the Holy Spirit by becoming 
his throne and habitation, and is covered with the beauty of ineffable glory 
of the Spirit, becomes all light, all face, all eye.?? 


Scholem, observing such a radical rethinking of classic Kabod imagery, fur- 
ther asks the legiümate question: "was there not a temptation to regard 
man himself as the representative of divinity, his soul as the throne of 
glory?"** Interestingly enough, this query directs us to the very heart of 
the Macarian theological enterprise in which the Kabod internalization 
become possible only as a consequence of the unique interrelationships 
between human and divine in the event of Christ's transfiguration. 


Crystallizatin of the .New Paradigm: The Macarian. Account of the Lord's 
Transfiguratwun 


Ihe previous analysis shows that in the Macarian homilies Moses' shin- 
ing countenance and the luminosity of Adam's prelapsarian selem serve as 
metaphors for major paradigms of the transformational vision. 

In the Macarian writings, one can also encounter a third paradigm of 
luminous transformation which is radically different from the previous two 
traditions. In a pecuhar Macarian understanding of Christ's transfiguration? 
on Mt. Tabor, the duality of inner and outer in viszo Dei is attempted 
through in a new metaphor of the transformational vision—Christ's *Body** 
of Light"? 


?* Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifly Spintual Homilies and the Great. Letter, 37. 

* G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticisn (New York: Schoken, 1961) 79. 

** "The original Synoptic accounts of Christ's transfiguration seem influenced by the 
Kabod paradigm in its classical Exodus' form. Several details of the account serve 
as important reminders: the vision took place on a mountain, the presence of Moses, 
a bnght cloud that enveloped the visionaries, a voice which came out of the cloud, 
and the shining face of Christ. On Moses typology in the Synoptic accounts of the 
Transfiguration see: J.A. McGuckin, 7Ahe Transfguration of Christ in. Scripture and. Tradition 
(Studies in the Bible and Early Christianity, 9; Lewiston: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1986) 
1-19; J. Markus, 7e Way of the Lord (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1992) 80-93; 
M.E. Thrall, "Elijah and Moses in Mark's Account of the Transfiguration," .NTS 16 
(1969-70) 305-17. 

?* The verb from the Synoptic account implies that Jesus! body was changed. Cf. 
J. Behm, TDNT, 4.755-7. 

?' Another important testimony to the Lord's Body of Light is Pseudo-Clementine Homily 
17.7 which pictures the brilbant radiance of Christ's body in connection with Christ's 
image: "For He has shape, and He has every limb primarily and solely for beauty's 
sake, and not for use. For He has not eyes that He may see with them; for He sees 
on every side, since He is incomparably more brilliant in His body than the visual spirit 
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Macarius makes an important theological statement when he observes 
that in His Transfiguration Christ was not just covered by the Glory but 
"was transfigured into (uetepopoo8n eic) divine glory and into infinite light 
(tig t0 qc to ümeipov)" (II.15.38).** 

In 11.15.38 the homilist elaborates this ingenious understanding of Christ's 
transfiguration in which the internal and external aspects of transforma- 
tional mystical experience are absolutely resolved: 


For as the body of the Lord was glorifed when he climbed the mount and 
was transfigured into the divine glory and into infinite light, so also the bod- 
ies of the saints are glonfied and shine like lightning. Just as the interior 
glory of Christ covered his body and shone completely, in the same way also 
in the saints the interior power of Christ in them in the day will be poured 
out exteriorly upon their bodies. . . (11.15.38).9? 


The language of the passage further reinforces the totality of this trans- 
formational vision—Christ's internal glory serves as the teleological source 
of his complete, luminous metamorphosis. 

In the articulation of the newness of Christ's condition, Macarius thus 
offers a completely new paradigm of the beatific vision—the bodies of 
visionaries are now not simply covered externally with the divine light but 
are "lightened"*! in the way as many lamps are lightened from the one: 


which is in us, and He is more splendid than everything, so that in comparison with 
Him the light of the sun may be reckoned as darkness. Nor has He ears that He may 
hear; for He hears, perceives, moves, energizes, acts on every side. But He has the most 
beautiful shape on account of man, that the pure in heart may be able to see Him, 
that they may rejoice because they suffered. For He molded man in His own shape as 
in the grandest seal, in order that he may be the ruler and lord of all, and that all 
may be subject to him. Wherefore, judging that He is the universe, and that man is 
His image (for He is Himself invisible, but His image man is visible), the man who 
wishes to worship Him honours His visible image, which is man." A. Roberts and J. 
Donaldson, eds., TAe Ante-Micene Fathers (10 vols.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1950-51) 8. 
319-20. It is important that here Christ's lurminosity is placed into the account of Adam's 
creation after God's image. The phrase "He is incomparably more brilliant in his body 
than the visual spirit which is in us" deserves particular attention since it can refer to 
the correspondence between the Lord's luminous "body" and the Adamic £selem. 

59 Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifly Spintual Homilies and the Great. Letter, 122-3. H.. Dórries 
et al. Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios, 149-50. 

? Orgen in Prnc 2.3.7 remarks that the best and purest spirits must have some 
kind of body, being changed according to their degree of merit into an ethereal con- 
dition, and interprets "change" in 1 Cor 15:52 as "shining with light." 

9 Pseudo-Macarius, 7he Fifly Spintual Homilies and the Great. Letter, 122-3. H.. Dórries 
et al. Die 50 Geistlichen Homilen des Makanios, 149-50. 

5! It is noteworthy that the homilist applies the imagery of "covering" not only to 
the physical bodies of these Christians but also to their souls which according to him 
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Similarly, as many lamps are lighted from the one, same fire, so also it is 
necessary that the bodies of the saints, which are members of Christ, become 
the same which Christ himself is (11.15.38). 


In this new concept of the transformational vision, Macarius, however, sets 
a significant distinction between Christ's Transfiguration and human lumi- 
nous transformation. In contrast to the Lord's metamorphosis, the bodies 
of mortals cannot be completely "transfigured into the divine glory" but 
rather simply become "glorified." 

The hypostatic quality of Christ's luminous form is what differentiates 
Him from transformed Christians who are only predestined to participate 
in the light of His Glory and "have put on the raiment of ineffable light."9? 
This articulation of the distinction between Christ's hypostasis and His light 
will play later an important role in Palamas' dialectics of God's essence 
and the divine energies. 


Conclusion 


It is time to return to the passage from the Philokalia which began this 
investigation. In comparison with the "traditional" cases of transformational 
visions, this account might look quite ambiguous. It demonstrates the 
absence of significant details of such visions in which the luminous meta- 
morphosis of a visionary becomes possible as the consequence of the beatific 
vision of the glorious "form" of the Deity. The teleological necessity of 
such a divine form, in its external or internal manifestations, seems to pre- 
suppose the very possibility of any luminous metamorphosis. On the con- 
trary, in the Philokalia account a visionary does not see any luminous form, 
but "the open space within the heart," which, however, makes him entirely 
luminous. 

The answer to this strange situation can be found in the Macarian 
understanding of Christ's transfiguraton on Mount Tabor which plays a 
paradigmatic role in later Hesychastic visions of the divine light. Macarius' 
position implies that Christ in the Tabor story represents both aspects of 
the transformational vision. First, He is the Glory after which a visionary 


will be "covered with the beauty of the ineffable glory of the light of Christ." Pseudo- 
Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great. Letter, 37. 

*? Pseudo-Macarius, 7he Fifi Spitual Homilies and the. Great. Letter, 122-3. H.. Dórries 
et al. Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios, 149-50. 

$* Pseudo-Macarius, 7e Fifly Spiritual Homilies and. the Great. Letter, 44. 
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is transformed. Second, He is also the visionary himself, whose face and 
garments^ are transformed. In the Macarian writings Christ's interior glory 
is poured out upon his external body, making it luminous. 


For as the body of the Lord was glorified when he climbed the mount and 
was transfigured into the divine glory and into infinite light, so also the bod- 
ies of the saints are glorified and shine like lightning. Just as the interior glory 
of Christ covered his body and shone completely, in the same way also in 
the saints the interior power of Christ in them in the day will be poured out 
exteriorly upon their bodies... (11.15.38). 


In the light of the Macarian account of Christ's transfiguration, the require- 
ment for the divine glorious form as the transforming source of the vision- 
ary experience becomes substituted by the notion of the divine energies. 
It becomes possible since the locus of the visionary's perspective now is 
not external to the divine luminous form, but 1s rather immanent within 
it. In this situation the dichotomy between the subject of the beautific 
vision and the object of the beautific vision can be easily overcome. 

A Hesychast in his transformational vision intends to resemble Christ in 
the Transfiguration. He focuses his physical and intellectual gaze not on 
the outside but on the inside, upon his heart, "where all the powers of the 
soul reside," waiting patiently that the interior power of Christ will lighten 
him as a lamp, so he can "become the same which Christ himself is." 
Divine glory here, just as in the Kabod tradition, is still confined within the 
anthropomorphic form, but there is a substantial difference—this human 
form is now the visionary himself, who imitates Christ's transfiguration, 
whose inner glory pours out exteriorly upon the body. 


Marquette University, Milwaukee WI] 53233 








** 'The luminous face and the transformed garments of Christ in the Synoptic accounts 
of the Transfiguration may stress the role of Christ as a visionary of His own glory. It 
parallels the shining face of Moses after his visionary experience on Mount Sinai and 
to the transformation of visionaries garments in Jewish and Christian apocalypses. 

*5 Pseudo-Macarius, 7he Fifly Spiritual Homilies and the Great. Letter, 122-3. H.. Dórries 
et al. Die 50. Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios, 149-50. 


THE SONG OF SONGS AND THE ASCENT OF THE SOUL: 
AMBROSE, AUGUSTINE, AND THE 
LANGUAGE OF MYSTICISM 


BY 
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I. Augustine, Ambrose, and Allegorical Exegesis 


By his own testimony, Augustine was introduced to the allegorical inter- 
pretation of scripture by Ambrose of Milan. Augustine learned that the 
Old Testament could be interpreted in a figurative or allegorical sense in 
such a way that what Augustine had previously thought problematic and 
uncouth could now be read in a salutary way.! Ambrose's practice made 
patent a hermeneutical style that Augustine would adopt in his own work 
as a teacher and preacher of scripture. In its broad outlines Augustine's 
indebtedness to Ambrose is unquestionable. What is not always clear is 
how much Augustine followed Ambrose in his exegesis and interpretation 
of particular texts or books of scripture. The Song of Songs offers an 
interesting case, for a number of reasons. 

Perhaps no other work in the scriptures captured the allegorical imag- 
ination of early Christian thinkers as the Song of Songs. And none of the 
allegorical interpretations of biblical texts lent themselves to mystical thought 
as those centered on the Song of Songs. What is more, the Christian inter- 
pretative tradition that developed the line of thought on the Song of Songs 
as a description of the soul's embrace of God under the figure of a 
wedding song was shaped in an ascetic context. The ascetic renunciation 
that characterized Augustine's conversion in the Milanese garden in 386 
would have made the allegorical-mystical appropriations of the Song appo- 
site, if Augustine had been so inclined. The earliest literary remains of the 
allegorical, mystical interpretation of the Song occurs in Origen. The 


! Confessiones 6.4.6; 6.5.8; De uülilale credendi 3.5-9. 

! [ leave out of consideration here Augustine's invocation of Ambrose's authority in 
his later works, which belongs to the theme of Augustine's appropriation of antecedent 
Christian tradition in the context of the Pelagian controversy. 
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surviving evidence from Origen's ostensibly detailed and voluminous work 
on the Song consist of two homilies and a commentary which 1s a frag- 
ment of a much larger work? In his prologue to his commentary, Origen 
proposes two distinct but complementary approaches to the Song: either 
we take the beloved as the soul of the bridegroom made in the image of 
the Word of God, or as the Church which the Word has redeemed, or 
both. "These two become the standard approaches within the tradition.* 

Ambrose of Milan borrows heavily from Origen, sometimes even to the 
examples Ambrose adopts in the course of his exegesis? Ambrose often 
adapts the erotic imagery of the Song to describe the individual soul's 
ascent to God. His use of eros symbolism in speaking about the ascent of 
the soul to the divine and the union of the soul with God borrows also 
from certain Platonic and Neoplatonic themes with which Augustine was 
conversant. Augustine, after all, received his Neoplatonic apprenticeship in 
philosophy in Milan some time after learning from Ambrose how biblical 
texts could be interpreted allegorically (Confessions 6.4.5-6). 

In spite of the acknowledged influence of Ambrose on Augustine's scrip- 
tural hermeneutics, and in spite of the unquestionably Neoplatonic ele- 
ments in both Ambrose and Augustine's thought, Augustine rarely if ever 
uses the erotic symbolism inherent in the allegorical interpretations of the 
Song of Songs to speak about the union of the soul and God. Although 
well positioned to inherit this tradition, for reasons that are not entirely 
obvious, Augustine does not follow Ambrose. Peter Brown seems to 
suggest that Ambrose may have influenced Augustne's Platonism and 
mysticism at some point? If Ambrose did, it is not evident in this one 
area: Ámbrose's use of erotic imagery to speak about the soul's embrace 
of God. There is at least one reason for this. Augustine seems to have 
thought the use of conjugal or erotic imagery in speaking about the love 
of God as somehow inappropriate. And so the language of the kiss and 


? Origéne, Homélies sur le. Cantique des. Cantiques, introduction, traduction et notes de 
O. Rousseau, Sources Chrétiennes 37 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1953). Henceforth SC 
37. I have adopted the following English translation: Origen: The Song of Songs Commentary 
and Homihes. Ancient Christian Writers No. 26 (New York: Newman Press, 1956). 

* E. Ann Matter, The Voice of My Beloved: The Song of Songs in Western Medieval Christianity 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1990) 20-31, 87ff. 

* See, for example, Bernard McGinn, The Presence of God: A History of Western Christian 
e vol. 1. The Foundations of Mysticism: Origins to the Fifth Century (New York: Crossroad, 
1994) 202-216. 

* Peter R. L. Brown, TAhe Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988) 194. 
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kissing (osculari) that is foregrounding at the opening of the Song of Songs 
and is so current in Ambrose's preaching hardly appears in Augustine." 

Whether or not Augustine had the privilege of hearing Ambrose speak 
on the Song of Songs is difficult to establish. If Pierre Courcelle is 
correct, some of the sermons Augustine must have heard during the year 
leading up to his conversion would have referred to the Song? But even 
without hearing a fullfledged sermon on the Song, Ambrose alluded enough 
to the Song of Songs in his various homilies that it would have been 
difficult for Augustine to listen to Ambrose's sermons for any substantial 
period of üme without being exposed to some of what the bishop of Milan 
thought about the Song. If Augustine missed any of the allusions to the 
Song of Songs in Ambrose's sermons, he would still have had one more 
opportunity during Easter Week 387, when Augustine joined other comfe- 
lentes to receive baptism from Ambrose. 


IL. Ambrose, the Song of Songs, and the Eros of the Soul 


Ambrose's De mysteriis provides evidence of this. De mysterüs 7.34 con- 
tains a descripaon of what happened to the competentes. After receiving 
baptism, decked in white robes, the comenienies now recognized as full 
members of the Catholic church, would receive instruction into the mys- 
teries into which they had been inducted. The De mysteriis contains part of 
the instruction that Ambrose presented to the newly-baptized. Ambrose's 
instruction appropriates the bridal imagery of the Song of Songs in impress- 
ing upon the new converts their betrothal to Christ. Everyone who received 
baptism from Ambrose would therefore come away with some sense of 
the importance of the spousal imagery in the Song of Songs for their 
understanding of the great mysteres of the Catholic church which were 
now being revealed to them. Augustine would not be an exception. The 


? Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo: A Biography (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1967) 83, following Maria Tajo, Un confronto tra S. Ambrogio e S. Agostino a propo- 
sito dell'esegesis del Cantico dei Cantici, Revue des études Augustiniznnes 7. (1961) 127-151. 

* Pierre Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de saint Augustin (Paris: de Boccard, 1968 
[2nd Edition]) 128-138. 

? For Ambrose's De mysteriis I adopt the translation in Samt Ambrose: Theological and 
Dogmatc Works, trans. Roy J. Deferrari, Fathers of the Church vol. 44 (Washington, 
D.C. The Catholic University of America Press, 1963); and for De [saac uel anima I 
adopt the translation in Satnt Ambrose: Seven. Exegetical Works, trans. Micheal P. McHugh, 
Fathers of the Church vol. 65 (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1972). Henceforth FC 44 and 65 respectively. 
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nuptial and arboreal appositions in the Song of Songs would become part 
of the baptismal experience of Augustine. 

The emotional weight of that experience is greatly obscured in the sim- 
ple words in which Augustine describes them later in Confessions 9.6.14: 
"We were baptized and disquiet about our past life vanished from us." If 
nothing else, Ambrose's words at the baptismal ceremony would have 
reminded Augustine of a number of his past experiences. Augustine could 
easily see in the image of the Church as the bride some similarities between 
Ambrose's teaching and his own attempts at Cassiciacum, shortly after his 
conversion, to portray his love of Wisdom as an attempt to lay hold of 
wisdom in a nuptial embrace. Augustine had replaced his old loves with 
Christ, the Word of God. Ambrose was to underscore this very theme. 
The impression on Augustine must have been indelible. 

In fact, when Augusüne recalls the time immediately after his conver- 
sion he seems to use the kind of appositions that Ambrose adopts in De 
myslerüs 7.351f. In Confessions 9.3.3 Augusüne writes of the arrow of God's 
love in suggestive images that could well come out of the Song of Songs 
(4.9£) and Ambrose's De mysterüs: 

You pierced my heart with the arrow of your love and we carried your words 
transixing my innermost being. The examples given by your servants whom 
you had transformed from black to shining white and from death to life, 
crowded in upon my thoughts. They burnt away and destroyed my heavy 
sluggishness, prevenüng me from being dragged down to low things. They set 
me on fire with such force that every breath of opposition from any deceit- 
ful tongue had the power not to dampen my zeal but to inflame it more." 


Speaking of the church in De mysterüs 7.35, Ambrose weaves together 
song of Songs 1.4 and 8.5 in order to make the point that the newly bap- 
üzed receive the beauty fitüng of the church, the bride, because of the 
sacrament of faith: from black to white, from unbelief to belief, from lowly 
humanity to redeemed humanity, from sin to the life of faith through grace. 
All this, because "I am black but beautiful, O ye daughter of Jerusalem. 
Black through the frailty of human condition, beautiful through grace." 
And Christ on seeing his church in pure vestments beholds pure souls 
washed in the waters of regeneration and says to her "Behold, thou are 
fair, my love, behold thou art fair, thy eyes are as a dove's." At the same 


! Solloguia 1.13.22. 

! Confessiones 9.3.3. Saint Augustine: Confessions, trans, Henry Chadwick (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1991) 156. 

7 Ambrose, De mysteriis 7.35. FC 44, 17. 
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time, "God the Word," says Ambrose, "is able to speak to the Church im 
the passionate language of the lover: Why art thou made beautiful and 
sweet, O love, in thy delights? Thy stature has become like the palm, and 
thy breasts as clusters of grapes" (Song of Songs 7.6,7).? The Church 
responds in the words of Song of Songs 8.1,2: 


Who shall give thee to me, my brother, sucking the breasts of my mother? 
I shall find thee without and shall kiss thee, and no one shall despise me. I 
shall take hold of thee and bring thee into my mother's house, and into the 
secret place of her who conceived me. You will teach me there.'* 


The gift of grace leads the Church into the interior mysteries of Christ. 
Christ is the groom who delights in the beauty of his bride the Church. 
Throughout much of De mysteriis the emphasis is on the ecclesial reading 
of the Song. However, in the background are vague echoes of the soul's 
embrace of the divine. The ecclesial reading predominates, but Ambrose 
assumes an easy translation from the ecclesial reading to the soul's embrace 
of the divine. So, as the Church, the bride, delights in Christ the groom, 
the individual soul of the newly baptized is to delight in Christ, the divine. 
Much of what Ambrose assumes in De mysteriis emerges more forcefully in 
Ambrose's De Isaac uel anima, the substance of which Augustine may already 
have been exposed to before his conversion. What he would hear at bap- 
tism would therefore have confirmed what he had heard before under 
shghtly different circumstances. 

In De [saac uel anima, Ambrose moves seamlessly from speaking about 
the Church as the bride of Christ to considerations of the individual soul 
as the beloved. The Church, like Rebecca, awaits its union with Isaac. So 
when we read "Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth" we are to 
"think upon the Church, in suspense over many ages at the coming of the 
Lord, long promised her through the prophets."'* We are to 

think upon the soul, lifting herself up from the body and rejecting indulgence 
and fleshly delights and pleasures, and laying aside as well her concern for 
worldly vanities. For a long time now she has desired to be infused with God's 
presence and has desired too, that grace of the word of salvation, and has 


wasted away, because he is coming late, and has been struck down, wounded 
with love as it were, since she cannot endure his delays." 


'* Ambrose, De mysteriis 7.39. FC 44, 19. 

* Ambrose, De mysteriis 7.40. Ibid. 

5 Pierre Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de saint Augustin 198-138. 
'* Ambrose, De Isaac uel anima 3.8. FC 65, 15. 

" Ambrose, De Isaac uel anima 3.8. FC. 65, 15. 
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Song of Songs 1.2, a passage Augustine never quotes, is linked flawlessly 
with verse 8 of chapter 5, yet another text which almost never appears in 
Augustine's references and allusions to the Song, even though Augustine's 
language of love's wounds and the tardiness of his joy in the Confessions all 
but presuppose this element of delay and languor. Ambrose is unrestrained 
about the love sickness that frustrates the soul's desire for nuptial embrace. 


Turning to the Father, she [the soul] asks that he send to her God the Word, 
and giving the reason why she is so impatient, she says, "Let him kiss me 
with the kisses of his mouth." She asks, not for one kiss, but for many kisses, 
so that she may fulfill her desire. For as a lover, she is not satisfied with the 
meager offering of a single kiss, but demands many, claims many as her right, 
and thus has grown accustomed to recommend herself the more to her 


beloved.!* 


But the kisses, however many, are a mere prelude to wedded joy. In a 
remarkably detailed passage, Ambrose explains how much the kiss itself 
becomes the vehicle for a transmission of the substance of life, as if life 
passes from one to the other. The soul opens its mouth and pants, says 
Ambrose, and then expects its life to be revived in the kiss. 

For it is with the kiss that lovers cleave to each other and gain possession of 
the sweetness of grace that is within, so to speak. Through such a kiss the 
soul cleaves to God the Word, and through the kiss the spirit of him. who 


kisses 1s poured into the soul, just as those who kiss are not satisfied to touch 
lightly with their lips but appear to be pouring their spirit into each other." 


Ambrose exploits the image of spousal, conjugal love and extends it to 
the representation of the soul's wedded embrace of the divine. Ambrose 
repeatedly refers to the lover as either God, the Word, or Christ, but 
names Jesus infrequently, as if somehow he is aware that it would be some- 
what of a problem to speak about the soul embracing Jesus, who after all, 
appeared in the form of a man. 

To underscore the intensity of the embrace and the conjugal symbol- 
ism Ambrose adds at one point that the soul does not simply love the 
outward appearance but everything about the lover. Not only "his face, 
as it were, but all his inner parts." That 1s why the soul adds to the favor 
of the kiss, "your breasts are better than wine and the fragrance of your 
ointments is above all perfumes." Ambrose does what might at first glance 


!* Ibid. FC 65, 15-16. 
* Ibid. FG 65, 16. 
* Ambrose, JDe Isaac uel anima 3.9. FC 65, 16. 
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seem like a role reversal. Like Origen, Ambrose reads Song of Songs 1.2 
in the voice of the feminine speaking to the lover about his breasts being 
better than wine. What is curious about this reading is that in the rest of 
the Song, all references to ubera invariably occur in descriptions of femi- 
nine characters (the bnde [l.12b; 4.10; 7.1-13 etc.], the mother of the 
bride [8.1b], the sister [8.8]). It seems a little odd to have ubera in Song 
of Songs 1.2 referring to the male partner in the drama. Attuned to this 
oddity, Origen tries to obviate it by suggesting that what is entailed here 
is a reference to the "bosom" of the groom, in much the same way that 
the Gospel of John describes the "disciple whom Jesus loved" as inclining 
on Jesus' breast." Ambrose follows suit. 

In the soul's desire for the kiss, *God the Word poured himself into her 
wholly and laid bare his breasts to her, that is, his teachings and the laws 
of the wisdom that is within, and was fragrant with the sweet fragrance 
of his ointments."? 'The movement from the physical representation to the 
allegorical transposition of his breasts as the teachings of the Word, leaves 
much of the hermeneutical underpinning in the background, raising inter- 
esüng questions as to why the allegory of the soul's desire for the kiss is 
necessary in the first place. 

If the topoi in the Song serve to return the interpreter to the teachings 
of the Word then one might well suspect that the adaptation of the Song 
to the spiritual union between soul and the Word may be superfluous. 
Ambrose anticipates and precludes the objection. The Song, read as an 
allegory of the soul and the divine, points out that "the enjoyment of God 
is richer than the joy of any bodily pleasure." For Ambrose, the lowly 
forms of joy are refigured in the Song, so that the soul, held captive to 
the Word, finds "the fragrance of grace and the forgiveness of sin.'?? 

Ambrose's version of the different stages of the soul's ascent is a steady 
progression from the desire for the kisses of the Word to the final em- 
brace of nuptial union, with themes borrowed from Song of Songs 1.2 
through 5.6. 


First, impatient of love and not bearing the delays of the Word, she asked 
that she might deserve his kisses [Cant. 1.2] and she deserved to see her 
beloved, and was also led into the king's chamber. Second, as they were 


?' Origene, Commentanum in Canticum. Canticorum. 1.2.4., texte, introduction, traduction 
et notes par Luc Brésard et Henri Crouzel, avec la collaboration de Marcel Borret. 
Sources Chrétiennes 375 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1991), 192-193. Henceforth SC 375. 

? Ambrose, De Isaac uel anima 3.9. FC. 65, 16-17. 

?3 Ibid. 
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speaking with one another, she rested in his shadow, and suddenly the Word 
departed from her in the middle of their conversation, yet he was not absent 
for long, for as she sought him, he came leaping over the mountains and 
bounding over the hills [Cant. 2.8]. Soon after, hike a gazelle or hart, while 
he was speaking to his beloved, he leapt up and left her. Third, although she 
had not found him by searching in bed and at night, in the city and public 
places and streets, she finally summoned him back with her prayers and grace, 
so that she was even called closer by the bridegroom. Fourth, she is now 
awakened from sleep by him, although she was keeping watch with her heart 
so that she might hear his voice at once when he knocked. But while she 
was rising, she experienced a delay, because she would not match the swift- 
ness of the Word. While she was opening the door, the Word passed by 
[Cant. 5.5-6]; she went out at his word, sought for him through wounds, but 
wounds of love [Cant. 4.9], and finally and with difficulty, found him and 
embraced him, so that she might not lose him.^ 


Elaborating on this "ladder of ascent," Ambrose argues, using Song of 
Songs 5.4, that the beloved awaits the entry of the Word as he sends his 
"good work through the opening in the door, as it were, still not face to 
face," increasing the sense of longing and anticipation. For Ambrose, the 
Word is recognized first in his works somewhat imperfectly. This increases 
the soul's love, and *once implanted grows in maturity; from the seeds 
which the soul received in a spiritual womb." The soul, an analogue to 
the Virgin, receives the Word in a spiritual womb which gives birth to 
spiritual life as the soul "longs to see the fullness of his divimity dwelling 
in him in bodily form," alluding to Colossians 2.9.? Ambrose's exegesis 
shows how easily the themes in the Song would have fit Augustine's 
conception of his new life in philosophy as a nuptial embrace of Sapientia. 
But what does Augustine do? 


III. Augustine Early Use of the Song of Songs 


Of an estimated forty-five thousand scriptural citations in Augustine's 
works A.-M. La Bonnardiére counts a hundred and sixty-four references 
to the Song of Songs.? La Bonnardiére's points out that this amounts to 
an infrequent to extremely rare usage." Augustüne's first reference to the 


^ Ambrose, De Isaac uel anima 6.50. FC. 65, 40-41. 

?* Ambrose, De Isaac uel anima 6.53. FC 65, 43. 

*' Anne-Marie La Bonnardiére, Le Cantique des Cantiques dans l'oeuvre de saint 
Augustin, Revue des études Augustiniennes 1 (1955) 225-237. 

? Cf. Elizabeth A. Clark, The Uses of the Song of Songs: Origen and the Later 
Latin Fathers, in Ascetic Piety and. Women's Faith: Essays on. Late Ancient. Christianity, Studies 
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Song comes in De Genesi contra Manichaeos (388/389), which is really his first 
published work after his baptism, even though he had worked on both the 
De libero arbitro 1 and De moribus ecclesiae catholicae while in Rome in 388. 
Augustne uses Song of Songs 4.12, "a garden enclosed, a fountain sealed" 
(hortus conclusus, fons signatus, in arguing for the boundaries of Christian 
society and liturgical communion. The idea of an enclosed garden, a foun- 
tain sealed off, and so preventing the uninitiated from entering in, becomes 
a recurrent theme in Augustine's encounters with Manichees and Donatists 
alike. In this, he would be developing a line of thought clearly present in 
Ambrose's preaching about baptism and its efficacy in Christian commu- 
nity. References to the Song feature in Augustine's later work as pointers 
to the waters of baptism and the initiation that brings people into the 
enclosure, and make them fit for receiving the mysteries? Augustine's 
choice of which parts of the Song he uses and does not use are impor- 
tant even at this early stage in indicating his knowledge of the interpre- 
tive possibilities of the Song. 

For example, one of the most memorable of Augustine uses of the Song 
is his adoption of Song of Songs 2.4 (ordinat in me chantatem). Given how 
much the theme of ordered love features prominently in Augustine's 
theological thought, beginning with De moribus ecclesiae catholicae soon after 
his baptism, the very late use of Song of Songs 2.4b is rather unexpected 
and of little significance.? Why he turns to it so late is curious. Augustine 
gives ample evidence that he knows about the Song and the two main 
interpretative traditions surrounding it: one, as a description of the love of 
God and the soul and two, as a description of God's love for the Church. 
Moreover, Song of Songs 2.4a (mducie me in domum vini) and 2.5a and b 
(constitule me inter unguenta, consipate me inter. mella/ quoniam. vulnerata. charitate 
ego Sum) appear in Augustine's exposition on Psalm 7, which is among the 
earliest of his commentaries on the Psalms that he wrote in 392 soon after 
he become a priest at Hippo. 

What is more, we have from question 55 of De diversis quaestionibus 
LXXXIII an attempt by Augustine to make sense of the number of con- 


in Women and Religion 20 (Lewiston, N.Y.: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1986) 386-427. 
At p. 408 Clark suggests that the infrequent citations of the Song of Songs in Augustine 
indicates that Augustine "had little interest in the book." 

** Augustine's JDe baptismo (401) is the classic text along these lines. At various points 
in JDe baptismo (4.7, 5.27, 6.3, 6.29, 7.51) he refers to Song of Songs 4.12. The refer- 
ences are provided by La Bonnardiére, Ibid. 232-233. 

? La Bonnardiére gives five references (p. 231) to Song of Songs 2.4b (ordinat in me 
chantalem), all of which come after 410. 
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cubines referred to in Song of Songs 6.6 (Sexaginta sunt reginae, octaginta con- 
cubinae, et adulescentulae quarum non est numerus). Augustine proposes a highly 
allegorical reading of the passage. He treats the concubines as signifying 
the souls that seek and gain an earthly reward and as such do not receive 
the divine embrace. The exact details of Augustine's interpretation is not 
nearly as important as the attestation it provides of Augustine's willingness 
to read the details of the Song allegorically. It is impossible to fix with 
any precision exactly when Augustine conceived this way of interpreting 
the words of Song of Songs 6.6, since the general provenance of De diver- 
sis quaestionibus LXXXIII places most of the text within the period between 
388 and 395. What it points out, however, is that Augustine and his friends 
were reading the Song of Songs during this period. And they were doing 
so with enough interest to think through how to interpret some of its details 
allegorically. 

Perhaps the most curious of all Augustine's early references to the Song 
is found in Je doctrina christiana 2.6.7. There Augustine turns to Song of 
Songs 4.2 and uses it as a description of the bride being praised like a 
beautiful woman. "Your teeth are like a flock of shorn ewe ascending from 
the pool, all of which give birth to twins, and there is not a sterile 
animal among them."? Interestüngly, Augustine picks up a part of the 
description of the bride that seems the most unexceptionable and applies 
it to the Church, while ignoring all that surrounds the verse that he selects. 
Augustine admits that the metaphor is strange, but he is not exactly sure 
why it moves him to think of the Church as a sheep whose teeth chew 
up those who teach error. Still, he finds delightful the idea of comparing 
the saints to the teeth of the sheep cutüng off error and false teaching and 
moving them into her belly, once they have been softened. 

Two aspects of Augustine's use of Song of Songs 4.2 are striking. First, 
De doctrina chrisliana 2.6.7 says more about the delights of a text than about 
the "meaning" of the text. So it is unclear whether the "pleasure of the 
text" or the appeal of a particular metaphor determines the nature of 
Augustine's exegesis. And second, Augustine's choice of this particular 
metaphor in describing the beauty of the Church, which he himself admits 
to be somewhat awkward, seems arbitrary. The answer Augustine provides 
in De doctrina chnstana 2.6.8 that it is more pleasurable to think in simili- 
tudes does not quite resolve the problem of arbitrariness. 


? Augustine: De doctrina. christiana, trans. R. P. H. Green (Oxford: Oxford Univeristy 
Press, 1995) 63. 
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In addition, we have already noted how Augustine uses Song of Songs 
2.4-5 in his exposition on Psalm 7 to speak about the wounds of God's 
judgment. Augustine's gloss follows the lines of thought suggested inde- 
pendently by Song of Songs 2.4a & 5. The gloss also implies that Augustine 
understands God's judgments as the wounds of love which recall the recal- 
citrant back into the presence of God, where love in all its frightful delights 
may be enjoyed. The intimations of death in Psalm 7.14 serve as a coun- 
terpoint to the idea of being inebriated with. God's love in a wine cellar, 
as Song of Songs 2.4a hints. In spite of all this, Augustine does not show 
any willingness to use the Song as an elaborate template in describing the 
love of God and the individual soul in the way that Ambrose does. 

If there is one constant element in Augustine early appropriations of the 
Song of Songs, it lies in his disinterest in adopting the conjugal symbol- 
ism of the Song. Augustine attempts none of the exuberant exegesis found 
in Ambrose. Comparing their respective citations to the Song of Songs 
does not even begin to capture how much Augustine departs from the 
Ambrosian model.?' 'This is also interesting because Augustine's citations 
seem to depend on the same textual base as Ambrose's.? 

La Bonnardiére's general remarks about the similarities between Augustine 
and Ambrose do not highlight the manner in which Augustine's use of the 
Song involves picking and choosing his way through the putative text. 
Augustine, because he speaks from the standpoint of the lover, does not 


?' A.-M. La Bonnardiére, Le Cantique des Cantiques dans l'oeuvre de saint Augustin, 
Revue des études Augustiniennes 1 (1955) 225-237; Cf. Maria Tajo, Un confronto tra S. 
Ambrogio e S. Agostino a proposito dell'esegesis del Cantico dei Cantici, Revue des études 
Augustiniennes 7 (1961) 127-151. 

La Bonnardiére suggests in a table how Augustine's citations bear resemblance to 
Ambrose's (236). The latter's De mysterzs would have been a source for Augustine when 
he went to receive baptism and there is every indication that that is where Augustine 
began to make the identification of the relationship between the nuptial hymn and the 
waters of baptism; the relationship between the bride (the church) and the groom (Christ) 
made all the more emphatic by Ephesians 5.23-32. Here is the background for the 
argument of Émile Schmitt's Le Mariage Chrétien dans l'oeuvre de saint Augustin: Une théolo- 
gie baptismale de la vie conjugale (Paris: Études Augustiniennes, 1983). Augustine links 
Christian baptism to the marriage metaphor in his sacramental theology, since the mys- 
tical, spiritual marriage between Christ and the Church is the mystery that is empha- 
sized in Ephesians 5.27. 

*'" Solange Sagot, Le *Cantique des Cantüiques' dans le 'De Isaac! d'Ambroise de 
Milan. Étude textuelle et recherche sure les ancienne versions latines, Recherches Augustinienne 
16 (1981) 3-57; Cf. La Bonnardiére, Le Cantique des Cantiques dans l'oeuvre de saint 
Augustin, and Tajo's Un confronto tra 5. Ambrogio e 5. Agostino a proposito dell'ese- 
gesis del Cantico dei Cantici. 
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cite any of the sections that have to do with descriptions of the lover, so 
that almost all of Chapter 3 he ignores or does not quote. The same goes 
for much of Chapter 7. Augustine's citations seem to avoid almost all the 
passages that have to do with the allurements of the feminine (what would 
correspond to the bjiandimenta feminea of Soliloquia 1.10.17). So although 
Augustine speaks in the voice of the lover when he adopts the spousal 
metaphor, he nevertheless leaves much of the language about the beloved 
untouched. 

lhere are times when Augustine quotes parts of verses and ignores the 
rest. In other instances he will select passages around a given motif that 
he does not seem at all inclined to recall but will use sections in the near 
vicinity that do not break the pattern that he seems to have established 
for himself. A case in point is the reference to the teeth of the sheep in 
Song of Songs 4.2 which I have already alluded to. The passage appears 
in Ambrose's De mysteriis 7.38 in a section where Ambrose speaks about 
the imagery of the Song as a representation of the love of Christ and the 
Church. It is quite probable that this is the background that motivated 
Augustine's use of it. But while Ambrose uses the verse that immediately 
follows, "your lips are like a band of scarlet/and your speech is sweet" 
(Song of Songs 4.3: in De mysteriis 7.38), Augustine does not cite it ever. 

An even more elaborate pattern is at work in Chapter 5. Augustine 
skips verse l, cites verses 2 and 3, skips everything in between and cites 
verse 9. Verses 4-8 are about the lover entering the dwelling of the beloved 
and then disappearing to leave her longing. Augustine uses verse 3 (Exui 
me iunica mea; quomodo induam eam? Lawi pedes meos, quomodo inquinabo illos?) 
in a sense that has to do with the baptismal rite: where the one to be 
baptized takes off a tunic and receives the waters of baptism. Augustine 
transforms the entire context of the verse from being a prelude to conju- 
gal union to the experience of baptismal regeneration. Ambrose does some- 
thing similar. Ambrose, however, cites verses 1, 3 and 8 in his De mysteriis, 
and quotes verses 2 through 7 extensively in De Isaac uel anima 6.50-55. 
Ambrose also cites Song of Songs 5.8 and alludes to 5.1 in De /saac uel 
anima 3.8 and 5.49 respectively. 

If the text of the Song is printed with the sections Augustine's quotes 
highlighted it would reveal an intricate pattern. The "alter-text," the sec- 
tions of the Song that Augustine does not use, point out something distinc- 
uve. It is in an indication of Augustine's disinterest in using conjugal or 
erotic love as a fiting metaphor for describing the love of God and the 
individual soul. The thematic elaborations of the Song, with its vivid descrip- 
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üons, seems to have engendered a mitigated silence on Augustine's part. 
I should note, however, that Augustine is far from censoring himself. He 
does not refrain from speaking and writing in some vivid details about 
human sexuality.?* 

Ambrose, on the other hand, does something Augustine never does. 
Ambrose, inspired by an image that ultimately goes back to Plato's Phaedrus, 
employs the erotic imagery of the Song of Songs to the fullest. In one 
instance Ambrose speaks of Christ mounüng the soul, as if mounting a 
chariot. Ámbrose combines the language of the winged chariot found in 
the Phaedrus 246-247 with. Song of Songs 7.6-8, where the nuptial embrace 
is described as an ascent along the side of a palm tree. Ambrose's De Isaac 
uel anima, then, offers an entirely different interpretive impulse than any- 
thing Augustine proposes. 


IV. The Song of Songs and Augustine's. Language of Love 


In Confessions 8.11.26 Augustine's old loves whisper in his ear asking 
him whether he can manage a life of total renunciation. If Augustine 
belonged to a group of diehards who saw asceticism as the only way 
forward** the route to that end was rather more tortured for him. The 
question posed to Augustine by the "overwhelming force of habit" gets to 
the center of the drama: "Do you think you can live without them?" This 
underwrites the bi-polarities of desire that Augustine presents repeatedly 
throughout his early wriüngs and in the Confessions, He gives up a woman's 
embrace to be welcomed by the chaste dignity of Continence. He man- 
ages with divine aid to overlook the allurements of his old loves and accedes 
to the enticements (honeste blandizns) of Continence (Confessions 8.11.27). 

Ambrose could speak with aplomb on Song of Songs 3.1ff. about the 
soul awake at night longing for the embrace of the divine. Augustine pre- 
ferred the imagery of Psalm 4, which speaks not at all about a divine 
embrace but about sleep as a consolation and a respite from the distress 
of sin and disorderliness.? At the same time, Augustine tries to speak of 
his God in a way that captures the depth of love graciously bestowed and 


33 Occasionally, Augustine will be forced to speak about the internal organs of the 
mother of Jesus, because Augustne has to defend the genuine humanity of Jesus and 
the real nature of the incarnation—the virginal conception and paturition—against its 
detractors (De fide el symbolo 4.10 1s an example). 

* P. Brown, Augustine of Hippo 94ff. 

* J. J. O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions, voL. 3 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1992) 91-92. 
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enjoyed, and sometimes comes close to breaching his own apparently self- 
imposed strictures about adopüng the erotic symbolism inherent in the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Song of Songs. But there is a difference. 

From Origen through Ambrose and well into the middle ages any 
number of monasüc authors made the Song of Songs the special province 
of their exegetical labors. Here and there questions about the propriety of 
the nuptial or erotic imagery come to the surface. Origen had a way of 
dealing with the apparent difficulties surrounding what the Song of Songs 
self-evidently seemed to be talking about and what it took to transpose it 
into an allegorical frame of reference. Origen places the Song of Songs at 
the third level of instruction into things divine, behind Ecclesiastes and 
Proverbs. Adopting the three-fold division of philosophy into physics, ethics, 
and metaphysics, Origen divides the wisdom of Solomon into three levels 
corresponding to the natural, moral and the mystical)" For Origen, the 
allegorical reading of the Song is reserved for those who have advanced 
through the first two stages. Consequently, only a mind trained in the 
other disciplines of the soul, able to overlook the obviously evocative 
language of the Song, can transcend the primary level of the text into the 
deeper contemplation that yields the mystical meaning of the Song. The 
ascesis involved is both intellectual and moral, since it requires an effacement 
of the text as something other than what it appears. Whether this involved 
a certain amount of cognitive displacement seems altogether probable. The 
mystical reading of the Song of Songs as a description of the individual 
soul's union with God entails a preliminary "overwrite" of the text, so that 
in the end ascetic, mystical exegesis of the Song of Songs involves the 
interpretation of a palimpsest. 


V. The Psalms and Augustine^s Language of Love 


The conjugal or erotic imagery that we find in Ambrose is absent in 
Augustine. Although the interpretative traditions Augustine inherited sug- 
gested this possibility, Augustine chose not to follow. Augustine's attitude 
to the Song of Songs is clearly on display in his commentary on Psalm 
44 (in the Vulgate numbering).? Augustine's lengthy exposition of Psalm 


* Bernard of Clairvaux draws attention to this in the first of his eighty-six sermons 
on the Song of Songs. 

7 Origen, Commentarium in Canticum Canticorum, Prologue 3.1. SC 375, 128-129. 

*' For another side to Augustine's differences with Ambrose which centers on Psalm 
4t see David G. Hunter, The Virgin, the Bride, and the Church: Reading Psalm 45 
in Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, Church History 69 (2000) 281-303. 
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44 is almost certainly the kind of interpretation he would have proffered 
for the Song of Songs if he had attempted to comment fully on the Song. 
Among modern interpreters of the Hebrew Psalter there is near unani- 
mous agreement that of all the Psalms it is Psalm 44 that comes closest 
to anything like the Song of Songs.? The Psalm develops the theme of a 
royal wedding and a sacred marriage feast. The wedding and the mar- 
riage feast are also linked to the relationship between the king and his 
people. 
In a way Psalm 44 becomes Augustine's surrogate for the Song of Songs.*? 
If there were any doubts that Augustine uses Psalm 44 as his surrogate 
text for the Song, he removes all such ambiguity when he quotes the entire 
Psalm in two parts in De ciuitate Dei 17.16 as a veritable witness to "Christ's 
church, wedded to so great a husband by a spiritual marriage and a divine 
love." In this immediate context Augustine does not mention the Song. 
But he doesn't have to. It is implied in the reference to the spiritual mar- 
riage of divine love between Christ and his Church, so that while Ephesians 
5.23-32 provides the primary text for the entire image of Christ's marriage 
to his spotless bride, the Song of Song stands in the background as the 
"pre-text" that elicits the kind of elaboration that Augustine puts forth. 
A few paragraphs later Augustine is more explicit, mentioning the Song 

of Songs in tones that recall the nuptial and bridal themes that often linked 
Ephesians 5.23-32 to the Song in the minds of many interpreters. The 
Song of Songs, Augustine reminds his readers, 

voices a kind of spiritual delight felt by holy minds in the marriage of the 

king and the queen of that city, namely, Christ and his Church. But this 

delight is wrapped up in allegorical draperies, so that it may be more eagerly 

longed for, and that its uncovering may afford more pleasure, and that the 


bridegroom may be revealed to whom it is said, in the same song, "Righteousness 
has loved you," and the bride also, who is told "Love is among your delights." 


3? See, for example, T. H. Galder, Psalm 45, foumal of Biblical Literature 74. (1955) 
239-25]; Christoph Schroeder, "'A Love Song': Psalm 45 in the Light of Ancient Near 
Eastern Marriage Texts," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 58 (1996) 417-432. And more exten- 
sively, Jan Mulder, Studies on Psalm 45 (Nijmegen, The Netherlands: Karmel Doddendaal, 
1972). 

* For evidence of the use of Psalm 44 (45) in the wider context of the early Christian 
christological debates see Elisabeth Grünbeck's Christologische Schriflargumentation und. Bilde- 
sprache. Supplements to Vigihae Christanae XXVI. Leiden, Brill, 1994. My concerns 
here are much narrower. 

*!. De antate Dei 17.20. St. Augustine, City of God, trans. Henry Bettenson (Harmondsworth, 
England: Penguin Books, 1984) 757. 
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Then Augustne adds that "there are many points we pass over with- 
out mention, in our anxiety to reach the end of the work" (De citate Dei 
17.20). Augustine here adopts one of his standard evasions, claiming to be 
in haste towards his intended goal. He is wiling, however, to acknowledge 
another kind of pleasure, a "kind of delight felt by holy minds" as they 
contemplate the Song. 

The pleasurable text stands some distance away from any intimations 
of the soul's nuptial embrace of God, accessible to the perception of chaste 
minds who are able to remove the wrapping and delve into the mysteries 
of the text. The delight is not a delight in the love of God as such, but 
in allegory, the kind of pleasurable discovery and representation spoken of 
in De doctrina. christiana 2.6.7. In a sense, the ecclesial reading of the Song 
also requires its own effacement. But it is not nearly as jarring as the 
re-writing of the representation of conjugal love as a nuptial union between 
the soul and God. 

If the mitigated silence on the Song of Songs I am arguing here is valid, 
how does one account for Augustine's love lyricism and the various por- 
traits of love in his works that verge on the model of spousal love? Augustine's 
affective language often places the desire of the soul in a larger framework 
that encompass other human longings. Augustine does not attempt any- 
thing like an idealizanon of conjugal or erotic love. And so he does not 
present spousal love as an analogue of divine love, though he does allude 
to erotic, physical love as a way of understanding the nature of true desire.* 

The parallelism between Augustine's errant loves and the love of God 
appear often enough in such striking language in the Confessions that one 
can easi misconstrue his intentions. Ín one instance, while discounting 
the relevance of any such analogy between the love of things beautiful, 
sweet, fragrant, pleasurable and the like, Augustine finds himself straining 
to describe the love of God in ways that build on precisely these approx- 
imate images of true beauty. He speaks of the love of God as "a kind of 
embrace," an embrace at once peculiar and allusively nuptial. But, set in 
the midst of other sensory images, the representation of the love of God 
as an embrace of Augustine's inner self suggests that the nuptial imagery 
may not be the most apposite. And all the more so when he describes his 
love of God as 

a light, voice, food, embrace of my inner self, where my soul is floodlit by 
light which space cannot contain, where there is sound that time cannot seize, 


** See, for example, Tractatus in Johannis evangelium 26.4. 
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where there is a perfume which no breeze disperses, where there is a taste 
for food no amount of wantng can lessen, and where there is a bond of 
union that no satiety can part. This is what I love when I love my God.*? 


If this were not enough, Augustine presents the sheer luminosity of the 
divine presence by speaking of the fire that consumes, fire that sets him 
ablaze, setüng all this once again in the context of the five primary senses. 
Captured as part of his sense of late joy, Augustine's representations allude 
to images of Wisdom in Proverbs 2-8; of thirsüng in Psalm 41; and pos- 
sibly of the lover and the beloved in the Song of Songs. 


You were with me, and I was not with you. The lovely things kept me far 
from you, though if they did not have their existence in you, they had no 
existence at all. You called and cried out loud and shattered my deafness. 
You were radiant and resplendent, you put to flight my blindness, You were 
fragrant, and I drew in my breadth and now pant after you. You touched 
me, and I am set on fire to attain the peace which is yours. 


The fusion of these disparate themes and images does not disrupt the 
consistent use of tactile language along the same lines in which Augustine 
employs the idea of an embrace. 

Augustine recognizes in the many disparate forms of human longing 
what it is to love God. 


For with you is the fountain of life and in your light we shall see light. Give 
me one who loves, and he feels what I am saying. Give me one who desires, 
give me one who hungers, give me one traveling and thirsting in this 
solitude and sighing for the fountain of an eternal homeland, give me such 
a one, and he knows what I am saying. But if I speak to someone cold and 
unresponsive, he knows not what I speak.*5 


The embrace does not stand as the primary image through which 
Augustine speaks of the soul's longing. If anything, he goes out of his way 
to make sure that his language employs images of all the primary senses 
in an attempt to situate his language about longing in a broader frame- 
work. 

And yet it is the language of being inflamed that sets Augustine's 
sensibilities in its characteristic hue, denoting the cauterizing effect of the 
chastening love of God. Augustine describes this ardent love as one of 


*3 Confessiones 10.6.8. Saint Augustine: Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick 183. 

** Confesswnes 10.27.38. Tbid., 201. 

*55 Tractatus in. Johannis evangelium 26.4.3. FC 78, 263. Augustine has the same idea in 
De libero arbitrio 2.13. 
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certainty and not of vague feeling (non dubia, sed certa). The language appears 
early in Augustine's Contra Academicos. So what we find in the Confessions is 
a well-established sensibility that lends an impassioned tone to Augustine's 
intellectual efforts. 

Fire tends to move upwards, Augustine states in. Confessions 13.9.10. In 
a world of oiled lamps, where the flame ushers in the light that preempts 
the darkness of night, the corresponding images of light and fire are insep- 
arable. Augustine sees in the upward movement of fire, some intimation 
of the ascent to which he believes the soul 1s called, an ascent that reaches 
is fulfillment because inspired and inflamed by a greater flame: that 1s, 
God of God, Light from Light. 

Cognizant of how much his own approach to the soul's ascent to God 
has moved away from Neoplatonic sensibiles, Augustne describes the 
ascent as the journey to Jerusalem. 

My weight is my love. Wherever I am carned, my love is carrying me. By 
your gift we are set on fire and carried upwards: we grow red hot and ascend. 
We climb "the ascents in our heart," and sing the "song of steps." Lit by 
your fire, your good fire, we grow red-hot and ascend, as we move upwards 
"to the peace of Jerusalem." For I was glad when they said to me, let us go 
to the house of the Lord. There we will be brought to our place by a good 
will, so that we want nothing but to stay there for ever.* 


Augustine's ascent is in keeping with the earthly pilgrimage of the City 
of God as it journeys towards the heavenly Jerusalem. *Love lifts us there, 
and your good Spirit exalts our humble estate from the gates of death" 
(Confessions 13.9.10). 

Singing the songs of ascent allows Augustüne to capture his longing in 
the language of desire found in the Psalms: desire (desiderium) without eros, 
love (cantas, amor, delecto) without self-possessiveness (cupiditas). To paraphrase 
Augustine's words about using what little talents he has in order that he 
might not lose them (De doctrina christiana 1.1): the love of God is not prop- 
erly possessed if it is not shared, since it does not decrease in being the 
common possession of many. This social idea of love is central to Augustine's 
conception of divine love and how it is appropriated and experienced by 
human beings. This, I suggest, is part of the reason that Augustine does 
not adopt conjugal love as a fiting metaphor for describing the love of 
God and the soul. Conjugal love remains fundamentally exclusionary, 
whereas the love of God 1s be shared with others. 


*5 Confessiones 13.9.10. Saint Augustine: Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick 278-279. 
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In one of his late homilies, Sermon 34, we find Augustine appealing to 
erotic love, in his attempt to make poignant for his listeners the excep- 
tional character and object of desiring and loving God. Augustine appeals 
in part to his listeners' modesty. He also seems to ask permission for the 
audacity it requires to venture even such a comparison or analogy. Augustine 
begins: "At the risk of shocking your charity, I am going to say (Audeo 
dicere caritati uestrae), "let us observe at the lower level what we may expect 
to find at the higher level. The lowest kind of earthly love, the sordid 
love which sets its sights on bodily charms, can teach us something useful 
which we can apply at the higher and purer level."" 'This is as far as 
Augustine goes, that physical love can teach us something useful. But 
beyond that it can do no better. Augustine's comments in Sermon 34 are 
a far cry from Ambrose's appropriation of the erotic imagery of the Song 
of Songs. Ás Augustine decries the sordid nature of bodily love (and by 
extension conjugal love), he underscores how inadequate it is to attempt 
to capture the nature of divine love through the language and symbolism 
of erotic love. The risk of shocking "your love," the audacity Augustine 
mentions, represents Augustine's own sense of impropniety in using this 
"muddy kind of lust" (15ía lutulenta. cupiditate) to speak of the most radiant 
kind of love (illuminatissima caritate, namely the love of God.* 

Augustne's studied indifference to employing the conjugal and erotic 
imagery of the Song of Songs suggests a critical stance towards the early 
Chrisüan tradiüon of reading the Song as an allegorical rendition of the 
soul's "conjugal" embrace of the divine. At the very least, Augustine demon- 
strates that an affective spirituality of the soul's ascent to God does not 
need the Song of Songs to underwrite its language of love. 


Villanova University, Dept. of Core Humanities 
800 Lancester Avenue 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 19085-1699 


* Semo 34.4 (CCSL 41, 425). Augustine. Sermons. II1/ 1. The Works of St. Augustine. A 
Jae Translation for the 21st Century, trans. Edmund Hill (Hyde Park, N.Y.: New City 
Press, 1990) 167. 

9 Sermo 34.5 (CCSL 41, 425). 


ERZÁHLER UND CHARAKTER ZUGLEICH. 
ZUR LITERARISCHEN FUNKTION DES ,,PETRUS* IN DEM NACH IHM 
BENANNTEN EVANGELIENFRAGMENT 


VON 


TOBIAS NICKLAS 


Unter den vier Hauptunterschieden, welche T. Zahn zwischen dem 
am Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts aufgeregt diskutierten ,,Petrusevangelium" 
(2 PE) und den vier kanonischen Evangelien auflistet, nennt er als erstes 
die eigentümliche Tatsache, dass der Erzáhler des erstgenannten Textes 
mit seinem ,Ich* hervortritt und dass dieses ,Ich* sich selbst als Simon 
Petrus identifiziert sowie Andreas seinen Bruder nennt? So klar ersichtlich 
dies ist, so sehr verwundert, dass die sich hieraus ergebende literarische 
Problematik m.W. noch nie genauer unter die Lupe genommen wurde: 
Petrus"? als Charakter agiert ja auf einer anderen Ebene von Kommunikation 
und besitzt eine andere Perspektve* auf die erzáhlte Welt als der Erzáhler 


! Gefunden wurde, um genau zu sein, natürlich nicht das ,,Petrusevangelium", son- 
dern die heute ins 6. Jahrhundert datierte Pergamenthandschnrift PCair 10759, die aber 
gerade aufgrund der Tatsache, dass Petrus hier als Erzáhler auftritt, mit dem bei Serapion 
von Antiochien (Euseb, Ae VI 12,3-6) erwáhnten ,Evangelium nach Petrus" identifi- 
ziert wurde. Zur Datierung, vgl. G. Cavallo & H. Maehler, Greek Bookhands of the Early 
Byzantine Period A.D. 300-800 (BIC.S 47; London 1987) 90. 

? Vgl. T. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Petrus. Das. kürzlich gefundene Fragment seines. Textes 
(Erlangen-Leipzig 1893) 16-17. 

* Die Tatsache, dass die literarische Figur ,,Petrus" weder auf der Ebene der Charaktere 
der erzáhlten Welt noch gar auf der des Erzáhlers einfach mit dem historischen Petrus 
ineinsgesetzt werden kann, braucht nicht besonders hervorgehoben zu werden. 

* Der Begniff ,,Perspektive" bzw. ,,Point of View" wird in erster Linie auf der Ebene 
des Erzáhlers und seines Gegenübers gebraucht. R. Alter, The Pleasures of Reading in an 
Ideological Age (New York u.a. 1989) 172, beschreibt den ,,Point of View" einer Erzáhlung 
als ,,particular angle from which we are invited by the nature of the narration to ima- 
gine the narrated personages, places and events," Eine grifge Definition im Hinblick 
auf biblische Erzáhlungen gibt auch ]. Frey, Die johanneische Eschatologie, Bd. 2: Das johan- 
neische Zeitverstándmis (WUNT 117; Tübingen 1998) 160-161. Diese Perspektive lásst sich 


€ Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vinhae Chnstianae 55, 318-326 
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,Petrus*.? Wie hat der Autor des PE diese beiden Dimensionen verknüpft? 
Diese Frage ist aber nicht nur an sich interessant: Wichüger ist, dass sie 
auch Licht auf die literarischen Fáhigkeiten? und Aussageintentionen des 
Verfassers dieses apokryphen Textes wirft." 


I. Petrus als Charakter der erzühlien. Welt 


Nur an zwei Stellen tritt ,,Petrus* als Charakter der erzáhlten Welt in 
Erscheinung. Dies sind die VV. 26-27 sowie 59-60, wo der überlieferte 
Bestand der Erzáhlung unvermittelt abbricht. 


dann mit B. Uspensky, A Poetics of Composition. The Structure of the Artistic Text and Typology 
of a Composittonal Form (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1973) 6, in die Ebenen des ,ideological" 
(evaluativ), ,,phraseological" (spielt in biblischer und verwandter Erzáhlung keine Rolle), 
»spatial" (ráumlich), ,,temporal" (zeitlich) und ,,psychological* (bezogen auf die Innensicht 
der Charaktere) Point of View einteilen. Doch nicht nur der Erzáhler, auch die Charaktere 
besitzen eine Perspektive auf die erzáhlte Welt: So sind sie an die erzáhlte Zeit gebun- 
den, an die Orte der erzáhlten Szenen. Nur partiell ist ihnen Einsicht in das Innere 
der Mitakteure gegeben, und auch ihre evaluative Perspektive muss sich nicht mit der 
des Erzáhlers decken. Vgl. hierzu M. Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative. Ideological 
Literature and. the Drama of Reading (Bloomington 1985) 172: ,/The 'characters perspective' 
differs from all the others... in its multiplicity. And it is their divergence—in interest, 
interpretation, world view, scenario, hope and fear—that keeps the action going, just 
as their convergence makes for its resolution. ... What such diverse figural perspec- 
üives have in common is the inherent limitation of knowledge and liability to misjudg- 
ment, which motivates the progress of the tale." 

? Zum vorausgesetzten Kommunikationsmodell narrativer Kritik, vgl. z.B. die über- 
sichtliche Darstellung von S. Chatman, Story and Discourse. Narrative Structure in. Fictton. and 
Film (Ithaca-London 1978) 267. Eine kurze methodische Zusammenfassung mit Definition 
der Begriffe ,impliziter Autor", ,impliziter Leser", ,,Erzáhler", ,,Gegenüber", ,,Charakter" 
der erzáhlten Welt bietet auch M.A. Powell, What Is Narrative. Criticism? (Minneapolis 
1990) 19-21. 

5 Eine pauschale Abwertung des literarischen Wertes neutestamentlicher Apokryphen, 
wie sie v.a. bei M.R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament being the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypses (Oxford 1924 (ND 1972)) xiii, begegnet, dürfte m.E. eher den 
Blick auf mógliche Entdeckungen verstellen als weiterführen. 

? Klargestellt sei, dass natürlich die Ergebnisse einer derartigen Untersuchung auf- 
grund einerseits des nur fragmentarischen Erhaltungszustandes des PE, andererseits auch 
wegen der grofBen Unsicherheiten über die textliche Qualitát des einzigen für eine 
Auslegung infrage kommenden Fragments selbst in gewisser Weise fragmentarisch blei- 
ben müssen. 
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l.l. VV. 26-27 


Diese erste Stelle, an der ,,Petrus" noch—zumindest aus der Abfolge des 
erhaltenen Fragments heraus—verhüllt in der Ich-Form spricht, wirkt wie 
eine unvermittelte Einblendung in die Schilderung der dramatischen Ereignisse 
um den Tod Jesu. Dafür sprechen nicht nur der abrupte Ortswechsel und 
die plótzhche Einführung von Personen, die zumindest in den erhaltenen 
Versen des überlieferten Fragments noch keine Rolle spielten, sondern vor 
allem auch die Tatsache, dass von keiner Interaktion zwischen den ,,Jüngern" 
und den weiteren Akteuren der Erzáhlung die Rede sein kann. Zwar suchen 
die ,,Juden* die ,,Jünger" als kaxobpyot, diese Notiz dient aber zunáchst zur 
Begründung (yóáp) der Tatsache, dass diese sich verstecken (&xpuóps8o). 
,Petrus" ist also hier ein Teil der ,Jünger", die insgesamt eine Einheit, 
also eigentlich nur enen Charakter, bilden. Dieser 1st wie in einer Nussschale 
von den übnrgen Ereignissen abgeschnitten, am Geschehen um die Kreuzi- 
gung und das Begrábnis des , Herrn" nicht beteiligt, er nimmt aber regen 
Anteil daran. In dieser Reaktion auf den Tod Jesu werden die ,, Jünger" gleich- 
zeitig mit den ,,Juden", deren Handeln (VV. 25.28) geradezu emen Rahmen 
um VV. 26-27 bildet, kontrastiert. 

Was làásst sich aus den wenigen Angaben des Textes über die Perspektive 
des Charakters , Petrus bzw. ,,Jünger^ auf die erzáhlte Welt folgern? Nicht 
ganz eindeutig zu ermitteln ist bereits die ráumliche Perspektive. Dies liegt 
zum Teil daran, dass die VV. 25-26 zwar eine Trennung von den ,,Juden" 
voraussetzen, aber kein konkreter Ort genannt ist, an dem sich die ,Jünger" 
verstecken. Gleichzeitig verhindert die Bindung an diesen Ort, dass sie zu 
Zeugen der ab V. 34 erzáhlten Auferstehungsereignisse werden. Aufschluss- 
reich in mehrerlei Hinsicht ist auch die wiederholte Betonung der Trauer 
der Jünger (&£Avnoounv, £xoeGóueBo nevOobvrec xoi xAatovzeg)? Diese macht 
einerseits klar, dass sie um die am anderem Orte stattfindenden Ereignisse 
um Jesus Bescheid wissen.? Andererseits aber gibt sie auch Aufschluss 
über die zeitliche Begrenzung des Jüngerperspektive: Durch ihre Trauer wird 
deutlich, dass ihnen die nachfolgenden Ereignisse der Auferstehung Jesu 
zum Zeitpunkt des Trauerns noch nicht bekannt sind. Gemeinsam mit 


? Zur Schilderung der Traurigkeit der Jünger", vgl. L. Vaganay, L'Évangile de Pierre 
(ÉxB; Paris 1930) 273.337. 

? Die Tatsache, dass sich die Trauer auf den Tod Jesu bezieht, ist zwar nicht expli- 
zit genannt. Der Kontext ist hier aber so eindeutig, dass diese ,Leerstelle" leicht vom 
Leser gefüllt werden kann. 
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den Angaben über das ,,Fasten""? hat die Erwáhnung der Trauer natürlich 
aber vor allem die Funktion Einblick in die evaluative Perspektive der Jün- 
ger zu geben: Sie missbilligen das an ihrem ,,Herrn* Geschehene zutüefst 
und sind verzweifelt über die Situation, nicht eingreifen zu kónnen. 

Nur wenig lásst sich schlieBlich aus den sparsamen Angaben des Textes 
über die psychologische Perspektive der ,Jünger^ auf die Ereignisse der 
erzáhlten Welt sagen. Zumindest aber die Tatsache, dass die Flucht ins 
Versteck mit einer Aktion der ,Juden* begründet wird, zeigt an, dass die 
,Jünger" über deren Pláne informiert sind, wáhrend den ,jJuden* ihr 
Versteck nicht zugànglich zu sein scheint. 


1.2. VV. 59-60 


Auch die zweite Szene, in der ,,Petrus" direkt zur Sprache kommt, VV. 
39-60, erweist sich als deutlich vom Kontext abgegrenzt. Das ,Wir* der 
Jünger stellt sich den Vielen aus V. 58 gegenüber, die alle in ihre Háuser 
zurückkehren. Auch hier findet keine Interaktion zwischen den ,Jüngern" 
und anderen Personen statt. Im Gegensatz zu VV. 25f. setzt sich in V. 60 
»Simon Petrus" von der zunáchst wiederum als Einheit betrachteten Gruppe 
der ,Zwoólf* ab.' Doch bilden, soweit der fragmentarische Zustand des 
überlieferten Textes Schlüsse zulásst, die ,Jünger^ wiederum eine in sich 
geschlossene, ja geradezu erzáhlerisch eingekapselte Gruppe, die vom vor- 
angegangenen Geschehen abgeschnitten scheint. 

Was Raum und Zeit angeht, sind die ,Jünger" natürlich wieder an die 
Ordnung der erzáhlten Welt gebunden. Jeder geht—analog zu den heim- 
kehrenden Festgásten—eic tóv oixov o109.? Erstaunlich aber ist vor allem 
die Tatsache, dass sie noch immer ,weinen und trauern*: Dies heifit ja, 
dass sie von den bereits geschehenen Ereignissen um die Auferweckung 
des ,Herrn" noch nichts wissen kónnen, ja dass nicht einmal die in VV. 


'? Zu dieser Thematik, vgl. M.G. Mara, Évangile de Pierre (SC. 201; Paris 1973) 
157-159. 

! Spekulationen um die Frage, ob sich aus der Erwáhnung der Zwólfzahl schlieBen 
lieBe, das PE habe den Verrat des Judas nicht gekannt, führen m.E. hier nicht weiter. 
Eher ist wohl daran zu denken, dass der. Autor hier die traditionelle ,,Zwólf" voraus- 
setzt ohne über das angesprochene Problem zu reflektieren. Auch 1Kor 15,5 spricht ja 
von den ,Zwólf" ohne Folgerungen auf Traditionen über Judas Iskariot sinnvoll zu 
machen. 

'? Wo dieser oixog ist, lásst sich aus den Angaben des Fragments aber nicht entneh- 
men. 
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50-57 erzáhlte Grabesgeschichte um ,,Maria von Magdala und ihre Freun- 
dinnen" ihre Perspektive verándert hat. Dieser Eindruck wird weiter ver- 
stárkt durch die Erwáhnung der Tatsache, dass Petrus und Andreas ihre Netze 
nehmen und zum ,,Meer^'* gehen, also wohl ihre frühere Tátigkeit wieder- 
aufnehmen wollen. Bevor aber eine Fortführung der Erzáhlung weitergehende 
Folgerungen erlauben würde, bricht das erhaltene Fragment mitten im 
Satz ab. 


2. Der Erzàühler des PE und. seine. Perspektive 


Wáàhrend der Charakter ,,Petrus^ an Raum und Zeit der erzáhlten Welt 
gebunden ist, gilt dies keineswegs für den ja dauernd anwesenden ,,Erzáhler** 
der Geschichte, der sich nur an wenigen Stellen als ,,Petrus" zu erkennen 
gibt. Besonders deutlich wird dies in der Dimension des Ráumlichen: 

(1) In den VV. 1-5 wechselt der Fokus des Erzáhlten mehrfach zwischen 
BHierodes" und ,,Pilatus*. Dies ist umso erstaunlicher, als sich diese ab V. 3 
an unterschiedlichen, wenn auch nicht náher bezeichneten Orten aufhalten. 

(2 Obwohl der Charakter , Petrus" sich im Versteck aufhált (VV. 
26-27), werden die Verspottung (VV. 6-9) und die Ereignisse der Kreuzigung 
sowie des Todes Jesu (VV. 10-23) erzáhlt. Daran ist besonders erstaunlich, 
dass der Erzáhler von einer Finsternis zu berichten wei, die ,,ganz Judáa^ 
bedeckt (V. 15b: xai oxótog xatécye n&cav tijv 'lovóatav), sowie von einem 
Beben der ,ganzen Erde" (V. 21b: xoim fj x&oa £&otiotn). 

(3) Breiten Raum gibt der Erzáhler auch der Schilderung der Ereignisse 
in der Nacht zum ,,Herrentag", die dem Charakter ,,Petrus" offensichtlich 
verborgen sind. 

(4 Vor diesem Hintergrund überrascht es nicht, dass wir den Erzáhler 
auch an der Seite der Schriftgelehrten, Pharisáer und Altesten (V. 28) 
finden, dass er berichtet, dass gleichzeitig (aotfjg ópac) mit dem Tode Jesu 
der Vorhang des Tempels zerreiBt usw. 

Die zetliche Perspektive des Erzáhlers erweist sich nicht nur aus der 
Schilderung der Ereignisse um Jesu Auferstehung als nachósterlich. Bereits 
V. 3 mit seiner Vorwegnahme des Todes Jesu spricht dafür, dass der 


5 Vgl áhnlich Vaganay, Pizre, 331. 

^ Dass hier das ,, Meer von Galiláa" bzw. der ,,See Gennesaret" gemeint sein kónnte, 
lásst sich aus dem Kontext des Fragments nicht erweisen. 

5 Zur literaturwissenschaftlichen Kategorie des Erzáhlers, angewandt auf biblische 
Literatur, vgl. z.B. J. Staley, The Prints First Kiss. A Rhetorical Investigation of the Implied 
Reader in the Fourth Gospel (SBL.DS 82; Atlanta 1988) 37-38. 
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Erzáhler von seinem zeitlichen Standpunkt aus mehr weifj, als der Verlauf 
der Handlung verrát. Für diese Beobachtung lassen sich aber nicht nur 
zeitliche Angaben oder Vorwegnahmen kommender Ereignisse deuten, vor 
allem sprechen die christologischen Aussagen, die der Erzáhler schon vor 
dem Tode Jesu mit diesem verbindet, dafür, dass die Jesusgestalt schon als 
eine in ihrer Bedeutung gedeutete vorausgesetzt ist: ^ Genannt sei z.B. der Titel 
Kópioc, der den ,Jesus"-Namen praküsch vóllig ersetzt, die Bezeichnung 
Jesu als ,,Sohn Gottes" (VV. 6.9.45.46), ,,Kónig Israels" (VV. 7.10) sowie 
die Deutung als ootijp tóv &vOpónov (V. 13) im Munde des xaxobpyoc 
am Kreuz. 

Vielleicht lásst sich die zeitliche Perspektive des Erzáhlers aber noch ein 
wenig mehr prázisieren: So spricht V. 25 von xpioi; und 1£Aoc Jerusalems. 
Mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit ist hier auf die—aus Sicht des Erzáhlers 
bereits zurückliegenden— Ereignisse der Zerstórung der Stadt im Jahre 70 
angespielt. Dafür spricht wohl auch die eigenartige Notiz (V. 26), dass die 
Jünger" gesucht würden, weil sie angeblich planten den Tempel anzuzün- 
den. Diese erklárt sich m.E. am besten als Seitenhieb gegen die ,Juden", 
die das drohende Ende Jerusalems zwar richüg mit der Verbrennung des 
Tempels in Verbindung bringen, fálschlicherweise aber den ,Jüngern" die 
Schuld dafür zuschieben wollen:" Eine solche Bemerkung gewinnt aber 
erst aus einer Sicht nach den Ereignissen des Jüdischen Krieges ihre eigent- 
liche Schárfe. 

Auch die psychologische Perspektive des Erzáhlers geht weit über die des 
Charakters , Petrus" hinaus. An mehreren Stellen zeigt er, dass er innere 
Regungen oder Gefühle der von ihm gezeichneten Charaktere kennt: So 
erwáhnt er das Wissen des ,Josef* (V. 3) über den kommenden Tod Jesu 
oder die Furcht der ,,Frauen* am Grab (VV. 50.57). Besonders háufig aber 
zeichnet der Innenansichten der ,Juden*: Er kennt ihre Aufregung und 
Angst wegen der Finsternis über Judáa (V. 15), die Meinung mancher, es 


'5 Zur Christologie des PE vgl. z.B. P.M. Head, On the Christology of the Gospel 
of Peter, VigChr 46 (1992) 209-224, und J.W. McCant, The Gospel of Peter. Docetism 
Reconsidered, .V75 30 (1984) 258-273. Nicht eingegangen werden soll in diesem 
Zusammenhang auf die vor allem auf das Serapion-Zeugnis zurückzuführende Frage, 
inwieweit sich die Christologie des PE als ,,doketisch" oder zumindest ,,doketisch beein- 
flusst^ erweist. Vgl. z.B. N. Brox, 'Doketismus'—ceine Problemanzeige, ZKG 95 (1984) 
301-314, der zu Recht vor einem naiven Umgang mit diesen Begriffen warnt. 

" Vgl. áhnlich Mara, Pierre, 156. Auch die Bemerkung die Jünger seien tetpoyp£voi 
xat Óvkvoiav gewesen, kónnte mit ihrem móglichen Bezug auf 2Makk 3,16f. in diese 
Richtung weisen. 
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sei Nacht (V. 18), ihre Furcht wegen des Erdbebens (V. 21) oder die Freude 
nach dem Wiedererscheinen der Sonne (V. 23). Vor dem Innenleben eines 
Charakters aber macht die Erzáhlung zumindest im überlieferten Fragment 
Halt:? Dies ist Jesus, der ,,Herr'*,? der geheimnisvoll und undurchsichtig— 
und damit dem Erzáhler überlegen— bleibt: In gewisser Weise scheint er— 
bis auf den Aufschrei in V. 19—vom Geschehen um ihn vóllig unberührt. 

SchheBlich bleibt noch die Aufgabe einer Analyse der evaluativen. Perspektive 
des Erzáhlers. Zumindest an zwei Aspekten kann gezeigt werden, dass 
gerade in dieser Dimension der Charakter ,,Petrus" und der Erzáhler wenig- 
stens ansatzweise konvergieren: 

(1) Was der Erzáhler vom Verhalten der ,,Juden" Jesus gegenüber denkt, 
macht er in V. 17 explizit: xai £nÀfpeocav návto xoi éteAetocav xatà tfi 
Kega Af; aotóv tà &poprnuato.? Das Verhalten der ,Juden* wird also als 
,Erfüllung^ der Schrift gedeutet. Gleichzeitig machen diese damit das 
MaB ihrer Sünden voll. Zumindest der letzte Aspekt kónnte sich auch im 
Verhalten der Jünger—und damit des Petrus—zeigen: Wie oben bereits 
angedeutet wurde, darf dies zumindest als Zeichen der Missbiligung des 
Verhaltens der Juden" gegenüber Jesus gedeutet werden. 

(2) Die wenigen Angaben in VV. 26f. und 59f. lassen zwar keine Schlüsse 
zu, welche genaue Sicht der Charakter ,,Petrus" von Jesus hat: Sieht er in 
ihm schon den ,Herrn*", den ,Sohn Gottes", als den ihn der Erzáhler 
direkt und indirekt bezeichnet? Die Zuordnung des Petrus zu den Zwolf 


5 Natürlich wird auch über die beiden Übeltáter am Kreuz nichts gesagt. Zumindest 
das Denken dessen, der in V. 13 spricht, làásst sich bereits aus seinen Worten entneh- 
men. Eine weitere Zeichnung innerer Regungen ist hier ebensowenig notwendig wie 
z.B. bei ,,Pilatus", dessen ,Sicht der Dinge" sich ebenfalls aus seinem Handeln folgern 
lásst. 

? Die umstrittene Bemerkung, a$t06 8€ écwora óc unóéva xóvov £yov (V. 10b) ist 
wohl philologisch zweideutig, der Kontext aber lásst eine kausale Interpretation von (og 
nicht zu. Eher ist daran zu denken, dass hier wie in frühchristlichen Mártyrerberichten 
(vgl. z.B. MartPol 8,3) das heldenhafte Überwinden des Schmerzes thematisiert ist. Vgl. 
hierzu auch J.D. Crossan, The Cross That Spoke, The Origins of the Passwn Narrative (San 
Francisco u.a. 1988) 180; Head, Christology, 212-213; McCant, Gospel, 261-262. 

? D. Lührmann, Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelim in griechischer und latemischer 
Sprache (M'ThSt 59; Marburg, 2000) 87, gibt hier folgende Textform: [xai énAfpocav 
záv]va. Eine Neuuntersuchung des Manuskripts PCair 10759 ergab aber, dass der Text 
hier vollstándig lesbar ist. 

^ Zum alttestamentlichen Hintergrund des PE, vgl. v.a. J. Denker, Die theologiegeschicht- 
liche Stellung des Petrusevangeliums. Ein Beitrag zur. Frühgeschichte des Doketismus (EHS XXIII 36; 
Bern-Frankfurt am Main 1975) 58-77. 
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bzw. den Gefáhrten wie auch die gegen die ,Jünger" gerichtete Verfolgungs- 
aküon der ,Juden" macht aber deutlich, dass er zumindest eine hohe 
Meinung von Jesus hat, dieser den zentralen Bezugspunkt seines Lebens 
bildet. 


3. Fazit 


Zumindest für das überlieferte Fragment des PE lásst sich eine Abkapselung 
des Charakters ,,Petrus" bzw. der ,Jünger* von den Ereignissen um den 
Tod Jesu, die hauptsáchlich von den ,,Juden" getragen werden, beobach- 
ten: Wie ,Jesus" nehmen sie eigentlich nicht am Geschehen teil und 
treten in keinerlei Dialog mit den anderen Akteuren der erzáhlten Welt.? 
Dass sie von den ,Juden" als Verbrecher gesucht werden, stellt eine wei- 
tere Parallele zum Charakter ,,Jesus" her. Als nicht unmittelbar Involvierte, 
trotzdem aber Betroffene, rücken die Jünger in eine eigenartige ,,Zuschauer"'- 
Rolle:? Zwar sind sie ráumlich getrennt von den Ereignissen um den Tod 
Jesu, ihre Trauer verrát aber, dass sie doch wissen, was geschieht. Als 
Verfolgte sind sie zur selben Passivitát wie Jesus gezwungen, in ihrer Trauer 
und ihrem Fasten tun sie das einzige, was ihnen móglich ist. 

Bei allen Einschránkungen in der Perspektive der Charaktere ,Jünger" 
bzw. ,,Petrus" besteht aber zumindest grundlegende Kontinuitát zwischen 
ihrer evaluativen Perspektive und der des nahezu allwissend auftretenden 
Erzáhlers. Woher dieser sein Wissen, welches ja weit über das des Charakters 
,Petrus^ hinausgeht, bezieht, wird zumindest im erhaltenen Fragment nicht 
thematisiert. Dieses Zueinander von Erzáhler und Charakter ,Petrus" 
wirkt sich nun in komplementárer Weise aus: Einerseits ist das grundsátz- 
liche Vertrauen, welches der Leser eines narrativen Textes dessen Erzáhler 
entgegenbringt, zu bedenken:? Die Identifikation des Erzáhlers mit dem 


7? Die Tatsache, dass Jesus in dem erhaltenen Rest der Passion in keinerlei Beziehung 
zu seinen Richtern oder den ,Juden^ tritt, hat auch K. Beyschlag, Die verborgene Über- 
lieferung von Christus (München-Hamburg 1969) 37, betont: ,,Jesus hat mit diesen Gottlosen 
um sich herum eben nicht das Geringste zu schaffen." 

?! Natürlich sind die Jünger" nicht als Zuschauer der Ereignisse unter dem Kreuz 
geschildert. Die beobachtete eigentümliche Zwitterstellung zwischen ihrer ráumlichen 
Abwesenheit, aber ihrem gleichzeingen Wissen um den Tod Jesu, das sich ja in ihrer 
Trauer offenbart, lásst Jedoch m.E. den Begriff Zuschauer" zumindest im übertragenen 
Sinne zu. 

^ Sicher spielt dabei die im Fragment wohl noch nicht erzáhlte, aber zu erwartende 
Erfahrung des Auferstandenen—in welcher Form auch immer—-eine Rolle. 

755 Vgl. hierzu Chatman, Story and Discourse, 227. 
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Charakter , Petrus" s&flet somit Autoritát, indem sie diesen Charakter zum 
Letztgültiges aussprechenden Interpreten und Zeugen der Ereignisse um 
die Passion Jesu?* hochstlisiert. Andererseits setzt die Tatsache, dass als 
Erzáhler ausgerechnet ,,Petrus^ gewáhlt wird, natürlich bereits eine gewisse 
Autoritát und damit Wirkungsgeschichte des Aistorischen Petrus voraus. Diese 
macht sich der Verfasser des Textes zunutze: Indem er seinen ,,Erzáhler" 
mit Petrus identifiziert, unterstützt er auch dessen gegenüber dem Leser 
überlegene Stellung. Der Kreislauf der Wechselwirkungen kann beginnen. 
Dieses Spiel birgt aber eine Gefahr: Wo der Anspruch des Erzáhlers als 
historischer" Petrus zu sprechen als falsch entlarvt wird, zersetzt diese 
Erkenntnis auch das Vertrauen in den Anspruch des Erzáhlers letztgültge 
Interpretation des ,, Herrn" zu liefern. Dieser auf narrater Ebene als bedeut- 
sam erwiesene Vorgang ist geschichiheh erstmals sicher bei Serapion von 
Antiochien (Eusebius, /.e. VI 12,3) greifbar, wenn dieser einen wie auch 
immer zu bestimmenden ,,doketischen* und damit nicht-petrinischen Ursprung 
des PE bezeugt?—und es deswegen ablehnt. 


Universitát Regensburg 
Katholisch-Theologische Fakultát 
D-93040 Regensburg BRD 


?5 Die Wendung ,Passion Jesu" ist natürlich aus dem Grunde gewáhlt, weil wir aus 
den erhaltenen Fragmenten nicht schlieDen kónnen, was das PE auBerdem noch erzáhlte. 

? Zum Zeugnis des Serapion, vgl. v.a. die instruktive Untersuchung von E. Junod, 
Eusébe de Césarée, Sérapion d'Antioche et l'Évangile de Pierre. D'un évangile à un 
pseudépigraphe, RSLR 24 (1988), 3-16; bzw. Ibid., Comment l'Évangile de Pierre s'est 
trouvé écarté des lectures de l'Église dans les années 200, Le mystére apocryphe. Introduction 
à une lilérature méconnue (Hg. J.-D. Kaesth & D. Marguerat; Essais Bibliques 26; Genf 
1995) 43-46. 
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Samuel Fernández, Cristo Médico, segün Onigenes. La actividad médica. como 
meéláfora de la acción divina. Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum 64. Rome: 
Institutum Patrisicum Augustinianum 1999. 327 pages. ISBN 88-7961-033-3. 
Price 65000 Lire. 


This monograph represents the doctoral dissertation of a young Chilean 
scholar, prepared at the Augustinianum in Rome under the supervision of 
Professor Manlio Simonettü. Specialists in the thought of Origen will cer- 
tainly be interested in it, because it is the first systematic treatment on this 
scale of the metaphor of illness and healing so pervasive in the Alexandrian's 
wriüngs. The book is divided into four parts. The first introduces the nec- 
essary background, both in the philosophical and the biblical tradition. The 
author then studies his theme from the viewpoint of the illness (Part 2), 
the patient (Part 3) and the doctor (Part 4). These three parts correspond 
exactly to the three aspects of the practice of medicine, as defined in the 
Hippocratic corpus (Epid. 1.2.5). The last-mentioned part is again divided 
into two, first expounding the role of God as doctor and then that of 
Christ as doctor. In these three parts an exhaustive analysis is given of the 
numerous texts scattered throughout the corpus Orugemanum in which the 
metaphor of illness and healing is employed. 

The author is very conscious of the importance of methodological and 
hermeneutical considerations. He is convinced that Origen is above all an 
exegete, and that the use of the metaphor of illness and healing is gener- 
ally prompted by the motive of biblical exposition. In this context he made 
an interesting discovery, namely that the theme of Christ the doctor is 
almost always prompted by accounts and pronouncements in the Gospels, 
but that this is not the case for the theme of God the doctor, which is 
usually occasioned by more general discussions of a theological nature. This 
particular theme, it emerges, is particularly suited for discussions of divine 
providence and the divine economy of salvation, which for Origen is insep- 
arably connected to questions of human free will and divine action. Fernández 
concludes that it gives us valuable insights into the two doctrines that con- 
sttute Origen's hermeneutc Vorverstándnis, namely the doctrine of divine 
goodness and the doctrine of the free human will. It will be plain from 
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the above summary that this book will be of value not only for Origen 
specialists, but also for all those who are interested in central dogmas of 
early Chrisüan . theology. 


University of Leiden Davip T. RuNtA 


David Frankfurter, Pilgrimage and Holy Space in Late Antique Egypt (Religions 
in the Greco-Roman World 134). Leiden-Boston-Kóln: Brill 1998, xiv 
516 pp. * 4 diagrams & 7 plates, ISBN 90-04-11127-1, DFL 276 / $ 
162,50 (clothbound with book jacket). 


Die 14 Beitráge verschiedener Autoren behandeln nicht nur das spátantike 
Ágypten, sondern reichen zeitlich von der pharaonischen bis in die byzan- 
tinische Epoche und ráumlich bis in den Nahen Osten. In den fünf Teilen 
des Buches werden historische, religionswissenschaftliche und literarische 
Themen erórtert, aber auch archáologische Beschreibungen von Pilgerheilig- 
tümern gegeben. 

Der Herausgeber erláutert in der Einleitung, die den ersten Teil des Buches 
bildet, da die ágyptisch-christlichen Traditionen als Beispiel für das Gesamt- 
phánomen der Wallfahrt in der Religionsgeschichte des Mittelmeerraumes 
betrachtet werden sollen. Das Phánomen gibt aber gleichzeitig Aufschluf) 
über das Christentum selbst: ,, And since the growth of Christian pilgrimage 
is inextricably connected to the phenomenon and process of Christianization 
itself, the larger topic to which this volume pertains is not pilgrimage per 
se — as a human ideal — but rather the nature of Christianization as it plants 
itself in the landscape with pilgrimage shrines." (S. 6). Weiter werden Fragen 
nach den Motiven für Wallfahrten und den Gründen für unterschiedliche - 
regionale oder überregionale — Einzugsgebiete der Kulte erórtet. Die weitrei- 
chende soziale und politische Bedeutung, die heilige Bezirke besafhen, wird 
allein dadurch deutlich, daB durch neu geschaffene Mártyrerstátten, über- 
nommene Kultkomplexe oder mit Legenden bedachte Státten (Reise der 
hl. Familie) gleichzeiüg das Renommee von Orten gefórdert wurde. 

Im zweiten Teil des Buches über einheimische Traditionen werden von 
Y. Volokhine in *Les déplacements pieux en Égypte pharaonique: sites et 
pratiques cultuelles" Kultstátten aus dynastischer Zeit vorgestellt, unter denen 
einige Zentren mit überregionaler Bedeutung wie der Bereich von Memphis 
oder Abydos besondere Beachtung erfahren. Pilgerreisen im engeren Sinne, 
die ein Individuum aus religióser Motivation aus einer lokalen Ára hinaus- 
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führen, besitzen keine Bedeutung, da die Ortskulte eine wichügere Rolle 
spielten. Hingegen lassen sich viele christlich-religióse Verhaltensweisen, wie 
die Frómmigkeit am Grabe einer verehrungswürdigen Person oder die 
Inkubation, auf alte Tradi&onen zurückführen. A. Kerkeslager geht in "Jewish 
Pilgrimage and Jewish Identity in Hellenistc and Early Roman Egypt" 
schwerpunktmáig auf die Frage nach der jüdischen Identitát im griechisch- 
rómischen ÀÁgypten und ihrem Ausdruck im Pilgertum ein. Die beschriebenen 
jüdischen Traditionen (Pilgerreisen nach Jerusalem, Totenkult etc.) werden 
als mógliche Vorláufer für die christliche Wallfahrt eher negativ bewertet — 
bei der Formulierung der Ergebnisse werden Áhnlichkeiten hinter den Unter- 
schieden zurückgesetzt. In einem sehr langen Teil des Artikels (S. 146-213) 
wird die Lokalisierung des Berges Sinai in verschiedenen jüdischen Quellen, 
beginnend mit der vorexilischen Periode, diskutiert. 

Der dritte Teil des Buches bietet sechs Beitráge zu regionalen Pilgerstátten 
mit deutlichem Schwerpunkt im spátantiken Ágypten. Dabei thematisiert 
der Artikel "Island of the Extremity: Space, Language, and Power in the 
Pilgrimage Traditions of Philae" von I. Rutherford zu einem grofen Teil 
noch die im vorigen Teil behandelten vorchristhichen Traditionen. Mit 
einem Hinweis auf die Interpretationsprobleme, die die Inschriften bieten 
(Unterscheidung von Pilgern oder Gelegenheitsbesuchern), wird über die 
Geschichte des Tempelkomplexes seit den Anfángen in der 25. Dynastie 
(die Isis-Verehrung begann unter Psammetich II. in der 26. Dynastie) re- 
feriert. Der geschichtliche Überblick, in dem auch die Grenzverschiebungen 
in rómischer Zeit sowie die Rolle der Blemmyer und Nobaden behandelt 
werden, endet mit der SchlieBung des Isistempels in justinianischer Zeit, 
die zwischen den Jahren 535 bis 537 angesetzt werden kann und nicht 
,about 537* (S. 235; richtig dagegen auf S. 10, wo auch kurz auf die 
christliche Epoche der Insel verwiesen wird). Zur Dokumentation der 
Umwandlung sollte jedenfalls auf S. 235 Anm. 22 P. Grossmann, "Die 
Kirche des Bischofs Theodoros im Isistempel von Philae, Versuch einer 
Rekonstruktion", RSO 58 (1984) 107-117, hinzugezogen werden. Graffiü 
und Inschriften, die für die Frage nach dem Pilgertum relevant sind, wer- 
den zeitlich gegliedert, angefangen von der ptolemáischen Zeit bis zur post- 
meroitischen Phase. Dabei ergibt sich, daB es sich sowohl um offizielle als 
auch nicht-offizielle Besuche handelte, die nicht nur aus dem lokalen Bereich 
kamen. Nicht-inschriftliche Zeugnisse (Prokopius, Priscus) belegen die Nutzung 
der Tempel von Philae durch die Nobaden und Blemmyer. Insgesamt kann 
so für mehrere Epochen von Philae als Pilgerstátte gesprochen werden.! 
Der Beitrag enthált leider, überwiegend bei der Zitierung deutscher Titel, 
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viele Druckfehler (S. 232-234 Anm. 10: ,ptolemáischer* statt ,ptolemài- 
sche"; Anm. 11: ,seine^ statt ,sei^ Anm. 12: ,,CdE 38 (1963)* statt ,,CE 
43 (1968)"; Anm. 15: ,einer" statt ,,eine^; Anm. 16: ,,Diocletianus" statt 
,Diocletian*; S. 236 f. Anm. 25-30 sind elf Fehler, zumeist Umlaute zu 
záhlen; etc.). 

D. Montserrat behandelt in "Pilgrimage to the Shrine of SS Cyrus and 
John at Menouthis in Late Antiquity" das neben der Menasstadt zweite 
grofje Pilgerzentrum im Norden Agyptens. Die aufschlussreiche Erórterung 
der Datierungsmóglichkeiten zeigt, daB der Kult der Mártyrer Kyros und 
Johannes wahrscheinlich bereits in den 20-er Jahren des 5. Jh. als Alternative 
zum bestehenden heilkráftigen Isiskult eingerichtet wurde und bis zum 9. 
Jahrhundert bestehen blieb. Bei der Auswertung der Informationen von 
Sophronius kónnen sowohl das Heiligtum náher beschrieben als auch inter- 
essante Beobachtungen zu Heilungen zusammengetragen werden. 

In *The Pilgrimage Center of Abü Miná" wird von P. Grossmann die 
sakrale und profane Baugeschichte des berühmten Pilgerheiligtums sowie 
der auBerhalb der Stadt liegenden Gebáude komprimiert beschrieben (mit 
vier Plánen und fünf Tafeln). Ausgehend von einem paganen Hypogaeum, 
das die sterblichen Überreste des Heiligen bewahrt haben sollte, wurde 
nach dem Bau eines einfachen Kenotaphs und eines Mausoleums ein Komplex 
aus mehreren Bauten (Gruftkirche, Querschiffbasilika etc.) errichtet. Es ent- 
faltete sich eine Gesamtanlage mit Stadtmauer, Herbergen, Bádern, Láden 
usw. Die Interpretation des archáologischen Befundes ermóglicht viele Rück- 
schlüsse auf die Mártyrerverehrung. So kann nicht nur eine Vorstellung von 
der Olweihung (S. 285), dem Pilgeransturm (S. 286) oder dem Reprásentations- 
charakter der kollonierten PrachtstraBe (S. 287) gewonnen, sondern auch 
auf eine Anlage für die Inkubation (S. 288) geschlossen werden. Wáhrend die 
Ostlirche mit den anliegenden Eremitagen das Zentrum eines monastischen 
Verbundes gebildet haben kónnte, schlieBt der Autor aus der architektonischen 
Gestaltung der Nordbasilika (u.a. westlicher Umgang und drei Altarnischen 
in einer Kapelle), daB sie der monophysitischen Kirche angehórte, wáhrend 
die Stadt selbst unter chalkedonensischer Verwaltung gestanden haben soll. 
Nach einer persischen Zerstórung (bei der Datierung in das Jahr 619 wird 
angenommen, daB sie im gleichen Jahr wie die Eroberung Alexandriens 
stattfand) und der arabischen Eroberung Ágyptens gelangte der Ort noch 
einmal unter monophysitischer Regentschaft zu einer Nachblüte, in der die 
Gruftkirche als fünfschiffige Basilika wiedererrichtet wurde. 

5.J. Davis bescháftigt sich in "Pilgrimage and the Cult of Saint Thecla 
in Late Antique Egypt" mit der Darstellung der heiligen Thekla auf eini- 
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gen Menasampullen (nach seiner Liste sind bislang 16 publiziert; im Anhang 
zwei Tafeln). Unter den vermuteten Gründen für die Zusammenstellung 
mit Menas nennt er Gemeinsamkeiten in den Legenden und die Móghchkeit, 
daf ein weibliches Pendant als Vorbild für weibliche Pilger dienen sollte. 
Überdies verweist er auf die Erwáhnung eines Martyrion der Thekla in 
einem Menaswunder ( J. Drescher, Apa Mena, Kairo 1946, S. 116 f. Nr. 4). 
Eine solche Státte ist nur in den Überlieferungen dieses Wunders erwáhnt, 
archáologisch noch nicht nachgewiesen, aber durch den Befund auf den 
Menasampullen in Betracht zu ziehen. In einer arabischen Version, die 
vom Autor nicht beachtet wurde, wird ein Ort namens at-Tüm genannt, 
in dem sich ein der Thekla geweihtes Gotteshaus befunden haben soll, s. 
F. Jaritz, Die arabischen Quellen zum Heiligen Menas, Heidelberg 1993, S. 168 
f 218 f. Nr. 9. Die Behandlung des Menaswunders erscheint sehr speku- 
lativ. So wird aus der Erzáhlung, daB in der Náhe des Thekla-Schreins 
eine bedrohte Frau namens Sophia vom heiligen Menas gerettet und zu 
seiner eigenen Státte gebracht wird, auf eine Art Konkurrenzkampf zwi- 
schen den beiden Heiligtümern geschlossen (S. 322). Dabei wird auBer acht 
gelassen, daB im Wunder ausdrücklich steht, daB sich die Frau auf den 
Weg zum Menasheiligtum befindet und wie in anderen Wundern (Drescher, 
op. at., S. 118 f. Nr. 15) folgerichüg durch das Eingreifen des Heiligen vor 
einer Vergewaltgung bewahrt wird. Das Menaswunder kann zwar als 
Hinweis auf die Existenz einer Thekla-Státte genannt werden, aber auch 
wegen gattungskrischer Bedenken darüber hinaus kaum als Indiz für eine 
besondere Anziehung derselben auf pilgernde Frauen in Ágypten dienen. 

In dem Aufsatz von H. Behlmer, "Visitors to Shenoute's Monastery" wer- 
den verschiedene Nachrichten über Besuche im Weiflen Kloster strukturiert 
zusammengestellt und wird hinterfragt, ob von einem Pilgertum die 
Rede sein kann. Für Besuche von Philosophen und anderen Nichtchriten, 
leitenden Beamten, Mónchen etc. kónnen unterschiedliche Gründe ange- 
führt werden, die von einer Wunder- und Heilssuche in der Náhe eines 
heiligen Mannes über die Suche nach einem Gesprách bis hin zu diplo- 
matischen Absichten reichen. Das Kloster und die Persónlichkeit Schenutes 
bildeten offensichtlich einen Anziehungspunkt aus weltlicher und spiritueller 
Macht. Je nach Definition kann die Bezeichnung als Pilger für verschiedene 
Kategorien von Besuchern verwendet werden. 

Mit dem Beitrag von I. Shahid, "Arab Christan Pilgrimages in the 
Proto-Byzantine Period (V-VII Centuries)" wird die ágyptische Landschaft 
verlassen und über Pilgerstátten von christlichen Arabern berichtet, die im 
Heiligen Land, auf dem Sinai, Kleinasien, Mesopotamien und in Südarabien 
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lagen. Der Aufstieg des Islam, verknüpft mit den weltlichen Eroberungen, 
bedeutete den Anfang vom Ende vieler christlich-arabischer Pilgerheiligtümer. 

Der vierte Teil des Buches handelt über die Riten koptischer Pilger. 
L. Papini, "Fragments of the Sortes Sanctorum from the Shrine of St. 
Colluthus" veróffentlicht zwei Fragmente eines koptischen Pergament-Codex 
mit Orakelsprüchen, die bereits 1937 in Antinoupolis gefunden wurden (bei 
der Literaturangabe in Anm. 6 handelt es sich um den Sonderband von 
Enchoria 8). Mit dem Beitrag wird eindrücklich die Fortsetzung der tradi- 
tonellen ágyptischen Orakelbráuche in der koptischen Mártyrerverehrung 
demonstriert. L.S.B. MacCoull trágt in ihrem Artikel "Chant in Coptic 
Pilgrimage" eine Vielzahl von narrativen Quellen für Musik und Gesang 
zusammen. Da àlteres Material nicht erhalten ist, werden einige Hymnen 
aus dem Difnar angeführt, die als Pilgergesang 1n Frage kommen. J. Timbie, 
"A Liturgical Procession in the Desert of Apa Shenoute" versucht die 
Stationen einer Prozession, bekannt durch einen liturgischen Text mit dem 
Titel ,,Das ist der Ritus des Festes der Wüste des Apa Schenute (am) 
Montag der zweiten Woche der heiligen vierzig Tage" zu rekonstruieren 
(überliefert in der wahrscheinlich aus dem 15./16. Jh. stammenden trilin- 
gualen Handschrift Bibl. Nat. Paris Nr. 68). Dabei werden u.a. die Thesen 
vertreten, daB es sich bei der TKEA2S€ AJICoXQ (allgemein ,,Ecke" des 
Schreibers, Lehrers oder Meisters) um die Ecke des Vorsángers oder 
Chorleiters handelt und mit dem Begriff 06Aaoco ein Schrein mit den 
sterblichen Überresten Schenutes benannt wird, der sich in der ,Kirche 
ETpIUO. AO Y" befindet. Bei dieser Auffassung fragt es sich, warum die 
Reihe von Schlüsselwórtern des Textes, die sich tatsáchlich auf den 
Themenkreis ,,Wasser* beziehen (S. 432), hier für die Interpretation auDer 
acht gelassen werden, wáhrend sie an anderer Stelle den Themenkreis 
,Abend/Nacht*" berühren und gleich auf die Tageszeit der Prozession 
deuten sollen (S. 436). Die Rekonstruktion ist insgesamt ein ernstzunehmender 
Vorschlag, der in einigen Teilen nicht sicher beweisbar ist, so da er mit 
den noch etwas vorsichtügeren Aussagen von H. Quecke, Untersuchungen zum 
koptischen Stundengebet, Louvain. 1970, S. 488 ff. in eine Reihe gestellt wer- 
den kann. 

Im 5. Teil des Bandes bescháftigt sich der Beitrag von D. Brakke, 
"'C)utside the Places, within the Truth': Athanasius of Alexandria and the 
Localization of the Holy" mit den Gründen für die ablehnende Haltung 
des Bischofs gegenüber der Heiligenverehrung, wofür er u. a. Stellen aus 
der Vita des Antonius, einen fragmentarischen Brief (PG. 26.1189-90) und 
die Festbriefe Nr. 41 und 42 zu Rate zieht. Mit Pilgerreisen zum Mónchtum 
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in Ágypten und ihrer schriftlichen Niederlegung befaBt sich G. Frank, 
*Miracles, Monks, and Monuments: The Historia Monachorum in Aegypto as 
Pilgrims' Tales". Mit literaturwissenschaftlichen Fragestellungen wird versucht, 
die Histona Monachorum als Reiseliteratur zu verstehen. In diesem Rahmen 
werden nicht nur Fragen zur Perspektve eines reisenden Autors, sondern 
auch zur Aufnahme des Berichtes durch das Publikum erórtert, das mittels 
solcher Literatur nicht nur in eine exotische Ferne schweifen, sondern das 
Ideal eines heiligen Lebens in Raum und Zeit imaginativ erleben konnte. 
Den Abschluf bilden ein Index sowie der Karten- und Tafelteil. In 
seiner Gesamtheit vermag der Band mit seinen qualitátvollen Beitrágen 
dem Leser ein Spiegelbild der Vielfáltigkeit und traditionellen Einbindung 
spátantiken Pilgertums und christlicher Bráuche in Ágypten zu geben. 


D-48143 Münster, SIEGFRIED RICHTER 
Institut für Ágyptologie & Koptologie 
SchlaunstraBe 2 


' Über die Fortsetzung der religiósen Bedeutung im Christentum (belegt durch min- 
destens drei Tempelumwandlungen, drei Kirchenneubauten und einer Übernahme der 
Titulatur der Isis als Herrin von Philae) s. S.G. Richter, Studien zur Christianisierung Nubiens. 
Unter. besonderer Berücksichtigung der. Kirchengeschichte des. Johannes von. Ephesus, Reichert-Verlag, 
Wiesbaden (im Druck). 


J. N. Bremmer (Ed.), 7Ae Apocryphal Acts of Peter. Magic, Miracles and 
Gnosticism (Studies on the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles 3). Leuven, 
Peeters, 1998. 213 S.,, BEF 1370.-, ISBN 90-429-0019-9. 


Mit dem vorliegenden Band wird eine Reihe fortgesetzt, die sich einer 
engen Kooperation zwischen der Reichsuniversitát Groningen, der Károli 
Gáspár Universitát und der Loránd-Eótvós-Universitát Budapest verdankt: 
Im Rahmen dieser niederlándisch-ungarischen Zusammenarbeit finden seit 
199] jáhrliche Konferenzen zu einzelnen apokryphen Apostelakten statt; 
Veróffentlichungen zu den Johannes-Akten (1995) und den Paulus-Akten 
(1996) sind bereits erschienen, und dem hier anzuzeigenden Band folgte 
Jüngst einer zu den Andreas-Akten (2000). Die drei Stichworte des Untertitels 
zeigen die Schwerpunkte an, denen sich die fünfzehn Beitráge des Bandes 
widmen. Abgeschlossen wird er mit einer nützlichen Bibliographie zu den 
Petrus-Akten von P. J. Lalleman und J. N. Bremmer (S. 200-202) und 
einem Stichwortindex. 
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Der einleitende Aufsatz des Herausgebers (,, Aspects of the Acts of Peter. 
Women, Magic, Place and Date", S. 1-20) kann als eine Art von Einleitung 
in die Thematik des ganzen Bandes gelesen werden: Bremmer stellt zunáchst 
unter der Überschrift , Women die schroff enkratischen Tendenzen der 
Passagen aus dem Berliner koptischen Papyrus heraus — wobei man sich 
die schóne Szene, in der die Frau des Petrus und ihre wunderschóne 
Tochter beim Baden beobachtet werden, durchaus nicht nur in Kleinasien 
(so Bremmer, S. 2) vorstellen kann, sondern auch in Palástina, wie ein- 
schlágige rabbinische Quellen und der archáàologische Befund deutlich 
machen. Bremmer verbindet eine kleinteilige Analyse und Kommenterung 
von Passagen mit einer grundlegenden Einführung in Tendenzen der Texte 
(so beispielsweise zu mart. Petr. 5 — act. Petr. 34 tob Kaícapoc giÀou — 
amici Caesaris; die Kritik an der Übersetzung trifft nur die englische Über- 
setzung von Schneemelcher, vgl. NT Apo II, 285). Bei dieser Kommenterung 
der Passagen sammelt er zudem bereits Indizien dafür, daf) die Akten in 
Kleinasien und nicht in Rom entstanden sind; eines seiner Argumente stellt 
eben die Ehrenbezeugung amicus Caesaris dar (S. 6), ein weiteres der intendierte 
historische Rückbezug, der durch die Personennamen gesetzt wird (S. 15- 
19). Mehr als —- freilich recht starke — Indizien sind es auch nicht; so steht 
eben im Hintergrund von act. Petr. 28 ein typisch rómisches Begrábnis (so 
auch Bremmer, S. 14£). 

Durch seine überaus gründliche Kommentierung einzelner Passagen gelingt 
es Bremmer auch, die Texte im Rahmen einer allgemeinen antiken Religions- 
und Kulturgeschichte zum Sprechen zu bringen. Eine solche Form der Kom- 
mentierung verlockt aber natürlich, weitere Texte und Literatur nachzutragen: 


Zu der ,schwarzen, in schmutzige Lumpen gehüllten (Person)", von der der Senator 
Marcellus tráumt (act. Petr. 22), hátte Bremmer neben dem, was S5. Bf. schon 
genannt ist, auf den schónen Exkurs ,,Der Schwarze" bei P. Habermehl, Perpetua 
und der Ágypter oder Bilder des Bósen im frühen afrikanischen Christentum. Ein 
Versuch zur Passio Sanciarum Perpeluae et. Felicitas (TU 140), Berlin 1992, 145-160 
verweisen kónnen, in der die Stelle aus den Akten ausführlich besprochen wird 
(S. 154-157); für die Akklamation /u Romanorum salvator (act. Petr. 4) auf die Debatte 
über die Herkunft dieses Wortes, wie sie jetzt M. Wellstein, Nova Verba in 
Tertullians Schriften gegen die Háretiker aus montanistischer Zeit (BzA 127), 
Stuttgart und Leipzig 1999, 177-180 zusammengefaDt hat — schlieDlich ist die 
Datierung der lateinischen Übersetzung des ursprünglich griechischen Textes kon- 
trovers (S. 18f). Für die Verbindung dieser Übersetzung mit den Manicháern, die 
Bremmer zunáchst nur aus chronologischen Gründen ausschlieft (S. 18f), kónnte 
man mit Carl Schmidt, Studien zu den alten Petrusakten, ZKG 43 (1924), (320- 
348) 332-342 auf Augustinus-Texte hinweisen (z.B. Aug., Adim. 17,5; vgl. auch 
im Beitrag von G.H. Poupon, S. 196f). Natürlich gibt es auch pagane wie christliche 
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Parallelen für die Erzáhlung von der Wiederbelebung eines toten Fisches, über die 
sich Bremmer etwas verwundert (act. Petr. 13, Bremmer 5. 12): J. Engemann, Art. 
Fisch, RAC VII, 1969, (959-1097) 1011. 1041f. In jedem Falle würde man angesichts 
solcher verheiBungsvoller Proben gern einen regelrechten Kommentar aus der 
Hand von Bremmer lesen! 


Eine Reihe von Beitrágen bescháftigen sich mit kleinteiligeren Themata: 
I. Karasszon, , Agrippa, King and Prefect", S. 21-28; P. Herczeg, ,,7 eis 
aner; lraits in the Apocryphal Acts of Peter* (S. 29-38); ein gróDeres Thema 
jeder Bescháfügung mit den Acía ist natürlich Simon Magus: G. Luttikhuizen 
behandelt ,,'Simon Magus as a Narrative Figure in the Acts of Peter* (S. 39- 
515; T. Adamik ,,The Image of Simon Magus in the Christian Tradition" 
(S. 52-64). Ob es wirklich sinnvoll ist, die Frage nach ,,Simon's teaching" 
(S. 54-62) ohne jeden Hinweis auf die Debatte zwischen Beyschlag und Lüde- 
mann und Rudolphs entschiedene Parteinahme zu verhandeln (K. Rudolph, 
,8imon — Magus oder Gnosticus? Zum Stand der Debatte", ThR 42 [1977], 
279-359)? Es wáre auch schón gewesen, Leser auf die bequemen Máglich- 
keiten. hinzuweisen, sich über den Stand der Samaritanerforschung zu ori- 
entieren: A.D. Crown (Ed., The Samantans, Tübingen 1989; ders., A 
Bibliography of the Samaritans, Metuchen, NJ u.a. ?1993. Eine wirkliche 
Auseinandersetzung mit den Thesen von Josef Frickel zur ,,Apophasis 
Megale* findet nicht statt, er ist auch ,,Fickel" geschrieben. Mit der Kreuzi- 
gung Petri bescháfügen sich J. Bolyki, ,,, Head Downwards': The Cross of 
Peter in the Lights of the Apocryphal Acts, of the New Testament and of 
the Society-transforming Claim of Early Chrstanity", S. 111-122 und 
M. Pesthy, ,,Cross and Death in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles", S. 
123-133 (Bolyla deutet die Haltung Petri am Kreuz als Hinweis auf das 
Selbstverstándnis des Autors und das gesellschaftskritsche Programm des 
zeitgenóssischen Christentums überhaupt, aber hier hátte ein Hinweis auf 
die zeitgenóssische Strafrechtspraxis gut getan: M. Hengel, ,,Crucifixion", 
in: ders., The Cross of the Son of God, London 1986, [91-185] 125-150). 
Liuwe H. Westra widmet sich ,,Regulae fidet and Other Credal Formulations 
in the Acts of Peter* (S. 134-147) und expliziert an den Texten die bekannte 
Einsicht, daB diese freien regula-ide-. Formulierungen nicht als Zitate aus 
spáter fixierten festen Glaubensbekenntnissen interpretiert werden dürfen, 
sondern als Formulierungen sui generis wahrgenommen werden müssen. 
Westra ordnet diese Formulierungen nach Typenbezeichnungen, die er von 
P. Smulders übernommen hat (,dyadic", ,,monarchical" usf). Eine beson- 
dere Pointe seiner Untersuchung ist die m.E. zutreffende Beobachtung, dat 
die Verwendung von dyadischen Formeln nicht als Hinweis darauf genom- 
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men werden darf, daB der Autor einer Schrift eine Konzeption vertritt, 
für die deutsche Forscher den unglücklichen Begriff ,,Binitarismus* geprágt 
haben (S. 141f). 

Neben solchen geistes- und kulturgeschichtlichen Beitrágen finden sich 
auch zwei literaturwissenschaftliche Zugánge zu den Texten, die neuere 
Paradigmata wie ,Intertextualitát^ und ,the challenge-response game" mit 
Gewinn auf das einschlágige Material anwenden: C. M. Thomas, ,,Revivifying 
Resurrection Accounts: techniques of composition and rewriting in the Acts 
of Peter cc. 25-28", S. 65-83; I. Czachesz, ,Who is Deviant? Entering the 
Story-World of the Acts of Peter*, S. 84-96. 

Zwei Aufsátze schlielich gelten eher philologischen Fragen: A. Hilhorst 
(The Text of the Actus Vercellenses"*, S. 148-160) informiert zunáchst in 
knapper Form über die Vorgeschichte und die ratio der editio princeps 
dieses Textes durch Lipsius in den AAA, die er als ,excellent edition* 
anspricht (S. 150). Auch die Ausgabe von Léon Vouaux wird besprochen. 
Ich nutze die Gelegenheit dieser Rezension, darauf hinzuweisen, daf) im 
Zusammenhang der Neukollation des Vercellensis für die Berliner Ausgabe 
der Pseudo-Clementinen auch eine Neuausgabe der act. Petr. intendiert 
war und entsprechende Materialien in der Arbeitsstelle ,,Griechische 
Christliche Schriftsteller" der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie liegen, 
die gern zur Verfügung gestellt werden. Der Artikel schlieBt mit wertvollen 
Bemerkungen zu vierzehn problematischen Passagen (S. 154-160). Ergánzt 
wird der Beitrag durch Beobachtungen von G. H. Poupon, deren Hauptthese 
bereits durch den Titel angezeigt wird: ,L'Origine africaine des Actus 
Vercellenses" (S. 192-199). Die Argumentation dafür basiert auf der beson- 
deren Art, in der das explicit des Manuskriptes formuliert ist. 

Wer sich über den gegenwártigen Stand der Forschung zu den act. Petr. 
onentüeren will, ist also gut beraten, diesen Band nicht nur zu konsultieren, 
sondern seine Beitráge gründlich zu studieren. 


D-69117 Heidelberg, Wissenschaftlich-theologisches — Crgisroran Mankscurss 
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IRENÁUS UND DIE VALENTINIANISCHE SCHULE 
ZUR PRAEFATIO VON ADV. HAER. 1* 


VON 


JENS HOLZHAUSEN 


Das erste Buch seines Werkes "Gegen die Háresien" (adv. haer. 1, um 
180 n. Chr. verfaBt) hat Irenáus von Lyon klar aufgebaut und in drei Teile 
gegliedert:! 


l|. Ein valentinianisches Lehrsystem (Kap. 1-9) 
2. Die unterschiedlichen Lehren der Valentinianer (Kap. 11-21) 
3. Der Stammbaum der Valentüinianer (Kap. 23-31) 


In den ersten neun Kapiteln referiert (und kommentiert) er ein valentini- 
anisches System, das keinem bestimmten Autor zugewiesen wird (einge- 
führt durch das unbestimmte "sie sagen" etc.) in Kap. 10 stellt er einen 
kurzen AbrB der kirchlichen Lehre dagegen. Die Kirche zeichne sich 
dadurch aus, daB) sie an allen Orten "einen und denselben Glauben" (utav 
Koi tiv abtiv nionv) besitze (10,1), die Lehre der Valentinianer sei dage- 
gen "unbestándig" (&otatoc) (11,1). Aus dieser Behauptung ergibt sich der 
zweite Teil, in dem die Unterschiede der valentinianischen Lehren beschrieben 
werden, wobei auch hier eine Zusammenfassung der kirchlichen Wahrheit 
den AbschluB bildet (Kap. 22). Dieser zweite T'eil ist einerseits nach Personen 
und andererseits thematisch angeordnet. Folgende sieben Personen oder 
Gruppen werden dargestellt: der Gründer Valentin (11,1), Sekundos (11,2), 
"ein weiterer berühmter Lehrer" (11,3), "eine andere Gruppe" (11,5), die 
Anhánger des Ptolemaios (oi repi vóv IIxoAeuaitov, 12,1), *eine noch klügere 
Gruppe" (12,3) und schlieBlich Markos und seine Schüler (13,1-16,3).? In 


* ]ch danke meiner Frau, Ulrike Wagner-Holzhausen, für Diskussion und Korrektur 
dieses Aufsatzes. 

! [ch zitiere nach A. Rousseau/L. Doutreleau, /rénée de Lyon, Contre les hérésies, Livre I 
(Tome I-II), Paris 1979 (SC 263-4). 

? Zur Zuschreibung dieses Systems an Ptolemaios s. unten S. 350. 

* Zur Abgrenzung des Markos-Referats s. N. Foerster, Marcus Magus (WUNT 114), 
Tübingen 1999, 7ff. 
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thematischer Hinsicht werden die Meinungsunterschiede der Valentinianer 
an ihrem Streit um den Erlóser (12,4) und ihren Lehren von der Erlósung 
(21,1-5) gezeigt: 


Ocol yàp £ici tabtng tfjg yvopmc puootayoyoi, toca0roi koi GroAvutpooctic. 


Wie viele Mystagogen dieser Lehre es gibt, so viele Erlósungen gibt es auch. 


Die Abschnitte 17,1-2 über die valentinianische Sicht der Schópfung und 
18,1-20,3 über ihren Gebrauch der Schrift, besonders des Alten Testaments, 
stellen eher Nachtráge zum ersten Teil dar; denn in ihnen hat Irenáus das 
Thema der Unterschiedlichkeit der Lehren aus dem Auge verloren? Hatte 
er im ersten Teil in den Kapiteln 3,1-6 und 8,1-5 die nd. Schriftbelege 
angeführt, so werden jetzt die von den Valentinianern herangezogenen 
"Prophetenworte" nachgereicht. 

Überblickt man den gesamten zweiten Teil, ist festzustellen, daB der 
Bericht über Markos und seine Schüler genausoviel Raum einnimmt wie 
alle anderen Berichte zusammen. Neben Valentin, dem Gründer, und 
Markos, von dem lIrenáus neben mündlichen Nachrichten u.a. sicherlich 
auch eine Orniginalquelle (14,1-16,2) benutzen konnte, nennt er nur zwei 
Namen (Sekundos und Ptolemaios' Schule); beide werden sehr knapp abge- 
handelt. In den thematischen Abschnitten werden nie konkrete Namen 
genannt, sondern Irenáus beschránkt sich auf die 3. Pers. Plural oder spricht 
von oi pév—oi ó£, &AAot, £vioi und àáhnlichem. Dieses Verfahren über- 
rascht: Von einem Autor, der die Zerstrittenheit einer Schule darstellen 
móchte, erwartet man eher, dal er die unterschiedlichen Lehren zum 
Beweis seiner Behauptung bestimmten Lehrern zuweist. Noch auffálliger 
ist, daB er den in Kap. 11,3 ohne Namen genannten "berühmten Lehrer" 
in Kap. 15,1 als Markos identifiziert.? Irenáus gelingt es offensichtlich nicht 
(oder ist nicht daran interessiert), seinem Leser ein klares Bild von den 
unterschiedlichen Richtungen zu geben. Der Grund für diese Unklarheit 
dürfte auch in dem von Irenàus benutzten Quellenmaterial liegen. Erst 
dem aufmerksamen Leser wird deutlich, daB sich die Unterschiede im 
wesentlichen auf den Aufbau der góttlichen transzendenten Welt (Pleroma) 
und die Herkunft des Erlósers beziehen; anderes wird Irenáus' Quelle nicht 
geboten haben. 


* In 21,1 füllt gleichsam rahmend noch einmal das Stichwort &ototog: Die Über- 
lieferung der valentinianischen Erlósung sei "unbestándig". 

* Einzig in 18,2 werden unterschiedliche Lehren die Anthropogonie betreffend erwáhnt. 

* Vgl. dazu Fórster (A. 3), 14f. und 2938. 
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Der dritte Teil des ersten Buches (Kap. 23-31) enthált den berühmten 
Stammbaum der Valentinianer, der mit Simon Magus anhebt: *Es war 
nótig, für alle sichtbar zu beweisen, daB die Valentinianer von solchen 
Müttern, Vátern und Vorvátern abstammen . . .". Die Quelle dieses Teiles 
ist wahrscheinlich Jusüns verlorenes "Syntagma"; das Problem, in welcher 
Weise Irenáus diese Quelle bearbeitet hat, kann hier beiseite blieben.? 

Blickt man nun auf die "praefatio" zu Beginn des Werkes, in der Irenáus 
den Inhalt und die Zielsetzung des ersten Buches beschreibt, so füllt zuerst 
auf, dal! er den dritten Teil dieses Buches nicht ankündigt? Dies mag 
seinen Grund darin finden, daB er sich bewuBt ist, diesen. Abschnitt von 
einem anderen Autor übernommen zu haben, und deshalb darin keine im 
Vorwort herauszustellende Leistung gesehen hat. Móglicherweise entstand 
der Plan, einen Stammbaum der Valentiniaaner anzufügen, auch erst, nach- 
dem lrenáus das Prooimion verfaDt hatte. 

Wichüger ist die Beobachtung, daB Irenáus die ersten beiden Teile seines 
ersten Buches exakt ankündigt. Ich referiere die beiden entscheidenden 
Sátze in ihrer Hauptaussage (praef. 2): 


l) &vayxoiov dy]oópunv ... unvbcoi cot &yaxnté, tà teporóó0r xai Bota 
puctüpia ... 

2) xoi, xoBóc 560vojig npiv, tv t& yvópumv obtàv tüv vOv nrapaói6ac- 
Kóvtov,..., àxàvOwpua obcav tfüg OboAsvtivou oxoAfjc, covtÓpuoc xol 
cagüc &royyeAoDpEv ... 


1) Ich hielt es für notwendig . . ., dir, mein Lieber, die wundersamen und tief- 
gründigen Mysterien kundzutun... 

2) Und, soweit es in meiner Móglichkeit steht, werde ich die Lehrmeinung 
von denen, die jetzt Falsches lehren, ..., die eine Blütenlese der Lehre 
Valentins darstellt, kurz und klar mitteilen . . . 


' Iren. haer. 1,31,3: "a talibus matribus et patribus et proavis (sc. esse) eos, qui a 
Valentino sint, .. . necessarium fuit manifeste arguere .. ."; in der griechischen Vorlage 
vermutlich: £x totootQv pmnt£pov tE Koi xatépov xol xpoyóvov óvtag (oder yeyovótac) 
10bG àzó ObaArviivov ... &vayxoiov "jv &EgAEyEoi; der lat. Übersetzer hat das wohl im 
gr. Original stehende Partizip óvtag (oder yeyovótag) nicht eigens wiedergegeben. 
Rousseau/Doutreleau (A. 1), I 313-5 wollen "matribus" streichen; mit "matres und 
patres" sind aber m.E. die "Gnostiker" von Kap. 29-30 gemeint, wobei "Mütter" sich 
auf die weibliche Barbelo in Kap. 29 bezieht und "Váter" auf die Lehrer von Kap. 30 
("alii"); mit "Vorváter" sind Simon und die Simonianer gemeint; s. dazu meinen Aufsatz 
"Gnostizismus, Gnosis, Gnostiker" im JbAC 44, 2001. 

* Dazu siehe z.B. den Forschungsüberblick bei W.A. Lóhr, Basilides und seine Schule, 
Tübingen 1996, 257ff. 

? Anders im Rückblick auf das erste Buch im Prooimion des zweiten, wo er seinen 
Überblick über Simon und dessen Nachfolger herausstellt. 
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Irenáus kündigt zwei Arbeitsschritte an (durch xai verbunden), die durch 
die inhaltlich synonymen Verben ymvóew und ózoyyéAAew umschrieben 
werden:'? In einem ersten Schritt will er die "Geheimnisse" seiner Gegner 
aufdecken. Diese Ankündigung bezieht sich offensichtlich auf den ersten 
Teil des ersten Buches, in dem Irenáus einen valentinianischen Systement- 
wurf nachzeichnet. Die Richtigkeit dieser Zuordnung wird durch die Wieder- 
holung des Áusdrucks tà tepator] xoi Dota. uvotrpia in Kap. 4,3 gesichert: 
an dieser Stelle nennt Irenáus die in Kap. 1-9 referierten kosmogonischen 
Lehren noch einmal "wundersame und tiefgründige Geheimnisse"! 

Als zweiten Arbeitsschritt kündigt er im Vorwort an, sich "den jetzt 
Lehrenden" zu widmen. Mit diesem zweiten Schritt sind die Kapitel 11- 
2] gemeint, die nach den einführenden Bemerkungen über Valentin selbst 
seinen verschiedenen Nachfolgern gewidmet sind. Der Ausdruck "die jetzt 
Lehrenden" kann dabei nur im Kontrast zu dem "früher" lehrenden Valentin 
gemeint sein. Der Grund für die Tatsache, daB der Abschnitt über die 
"jetzt Lehrenden" dessen ungeachtet mit Valentin selbst beginnt, liegt darin, 
daB Irenáus das Kapitel, wie oben gezeigt, unter das Thema: "Unein- 
heitlichkeit der valentinianischen Lehren" stellt. Folgerichüg mute auch 
Valentin selbst behandelt werden, da seine Lehre angesichts der Vielfalt 
der valenünianischen Systeme nur noch eine unter vielen ist. 

Es fállt auf, daB Irenáus die verschiedenen Richtungen der Valentinianer 
mit dem singularischen Wort "Lehrmeinung" oder "Lehrgebáude" (yvópm) 
bezeichnet.? Bei aller Unterschiedlichkeit der einzelnen Richtungen, die er 
breit herausstellt und kritisiert, sieht Irenáus dennoch die valentinianische 
Schule als Einheit. So vergleicht er in ironischem Ton die Lehren der 
Nachfolger mit einer Blütenlese (&n&v81ouo) aus Valentins mündlicher (und 
schriftlicher) Lehre,'? d.h. die Schüler haben nach Irenáus im Garten ihres 
Schulhauptes die schónsten "Blüten" gepflückt und dann als die eigenen 


! Er fügt an: xai &gopuàg 6ccopev xoatà tijv huetépav perpiót]ta xpóg TO Gva- 
tpénew avtrüv "und ich will in meiner MittelmáDigkeit Anhaltspunkte geben für die 
Widerlegung ihrer Lehre". Dies ist kein eigener Teil, sondern geschieht fortlaufend als 
Kommentar nach dem Referat bestimmter Lehren. Die eigentliche Widerlegung beginnt 
mit Buch 2. 

! Iren. haer. 1,4,3 àAXX &vaxeyopnkóta xai tepatioór xai BaO£o uvotüpia uera 
X0ÀÀo0 xapátov zepuwóneva toig quAowevÓÉci, vgl auch 1,1,3 tà pueyóáAa xoi 8ov- 
uact& xai &móppnta pvortnüpio. 

7 Vgl]. auch oben 21,1: ócot yóáp eicit tabtng tfj; yvópmg poocayorot ktÀ. 

5 4 ObaAevtivou oxoAT| meint hier nicht Valentins Schule als die Gruppe von 
Personen, die Valentin unterrichtet, sondern konkret das gesamte Produkt seiner wis- 
senschaftlichen Bescháftgung, s. LS] s.v. II 1: "learned discussion, disputation, lecture". 
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ausgegeben. Abgepflückte Blüten allerdings erfreuen sich nicht lange ihrer 
Schónheit, sondern verwelken (s. &xavOeiv "verblühen"). Eine weitere florale 
Metapher kehrt am Ende des zweiten Teils wieder. Irenàus vergleicht dort 
die valentinianische Schule mit einem Baum und seinen vielen Verzweigungen 
(22,2). ^ 


...necessaruum arbitrati sumus prius referre fontem et radicem eorum, 
ut...intellegas arborem, de qua defluxerunt tales fructus. 

...1ch (Irenáus) hielt es für notwendig, zuerst über ihre Quelle und Wurzel 
zu informieren, damit man den Baum erkennt, von dem solche Früchte 
kommen. 


Der Ausdruck "solche Früchte" bezieht sich auf den Inhalt der vorherge- 
henden Kap. 11-21 und meint die Lehren der verschiedenen Nachfolger 
Valentins (*Quelle und Wurzel" sind die angeblichen gnostischen Vorlàáufer 
Valentins, die von Simon Magus ausgehen).^ Wie diese Lehren hier als 
"Früchte" bezeichnet werden, so nennt er sie im Vorwort "Blütenlese".!* 
Von entscheidenden Differenzen zwischen Lehrer und Schülern verraten 
diese Bilder jedenfalls nichts. Irenáus betont im Vorwort die Schwierigkeit, 
diese unterschiedlichen Lehren darzustellen ("soweit es in meiner Móglichkeit 
steht"); auch dies dürfte ein Hinweis auf die Dürfügkeit oder Unklarheit 
des vorhandenen Quellenmaterials sein. 

Soweit ist der Text des Vorworts gut verstándlich und entspricht dem 
spáteren Inhalt des ersten Buches. Dies trifft dagegen nicht auf den bisher 
ausgelassenen Halbsatz zu: ... trjv te yvoymv otv t&v vov napaóibacxóvtov, 
Aéyo Oh x&v xepi IIxoAeuoiov, &návOwo oocov tfjg ObaAeviivou oxoAfg 
xxÀ. Die Gleichsetzung der "jetzt Lehrenden" mit *Ptolemaios' Anhàngern" 
erstaunt." Sollte Irenáus gemeint haben, daf alle im zweiten Teil ge- 
nannten Lehrer (mit Ausnahme natürlich von Valentin) Ptolemaios' Schüler 


^ Vgl. Iren. adv. haer. 1,4,4: Irenáus imitiert valentinianische Lehren und resümiert: 
&ppuóGouci yüp toi00toi xapmol tfj vnoOécei abtóv. 

5 Denkt man den Vergleich zu Ende, ergibt sich, dal! Valentn selbst den Stamm 
des Baumes darstellt. 

'* Vgl. Scholia in Pind. Ol. 3, 6g: àxávOiopa, xapnóv- tfjg yàp a0tàv vixng 6 Opvoc 
xa pnóc. 
7 Vgl. D. Wanke, Irenáus und die Háretiker in Rom, ZAC 3, 1999, 203f.: *Diese 
Angabe überrascht deshalb, weil die 'gegenwártgen Falschlehrer', mit denen sich Irenáus 
in erster Linie auseinandersetzen müfite, gar nicht 'die um Ptolemáus' sind, sondern 
(ebenfalls) Valentinianer, die in der Nàhe von Lyon aufgetaucht waren, sich auf den 
Magier Markos berufen und in den Gemeinden für derarüge Unruhe gesorgt hatten, 
daB die Verunsicherung immer noch mit Hánden zu greifen ist." Er zieht aus der 
Beobachtung allerdings andere Folgerungen, s. A. 24. 
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sind? Wohl nicht, denn weder Sekundos noch Markos noch irgend ein 
anderer werden im zweiten Teil (oder anderswo) so genannt." Und wenn 
alle "jetzt Lehrenden" "Schüler des Ptolemaios" wáren, ist es nicht einzuse- 
hen, warum dann Ptolemaios Anhánger in Kap. 12,l einzeln für sich 
besprochen werden; diese Gruppe stellt nur eine unter den sieben in Kap. 
11-21 genannten valenünianischen Richtungen dar, die weder zuerst be- 
handelt wird, so dal alle anderen aus ihr abgeleitet würden, noch einen 
besonderen Stellenwert erhált (ihr ist kaum eine halbe Seite gewidmet); sie 
umfaDt nicht die Gesamtheit der "jetzt Lehrenden". Die Bemerkung ist 
also irreführend und sachlich unzutreffend. Es gibt keinen ersichtlichen 
Grund, warum lrenáus seine Leser im Vorwort fehlleiten sollte, indem er 
die "jetzt Lehrenden" auf Ptolemaios' Schule beschránkt, um dann neben 
dieser weitere (wenn auch z.T. unbenannte) Valentinianer zu besprechen, 
die er im Vorwort verschweigt (zumindest die Nennung des Markos, der 
die Hàlfte des Raums einnimmt, würde man erwarten).? Der Halbsatz 
widerspricht zudem der oben herausgestellten Tendenz des Irenáus, Namen 
zu vermeiden (in der Praefatio wird sonst alleine der Name "Valentin" 
genannt). Weiterhin wird im Text nicht Ptolemaios' Schule als "Blütenlese" 


'* Iren. haer. 1,13,1: Markos rühmt sich, to0 6:5aoxóáAXov Oi pÜctfüg zu sein, kann 
sich m.E. nur auf Valentin beziehen, vgl. 1,11,1: ó g&v yàp zpütog &mó tfjg Aeyouévng 
l'voctifjc aipégenx tüc &pyàc eig tov yopaxtrjpa óUxoxaAsiou ueDapuocas ObaAsvtivog 
KtÀ.; hier wird Valentin explizit ein ó16acxaAciov zugeschrieben; vgl. 1,12,1 (nach 
Epiphan. haer. 33,1): otto toívuv 6 lItoAeuaiog ... Éri éyxeipótepog fiiv toO Eavtüv 
OÓ19ackdóAov, auch hier ist "ihr Lehrer" Valentin. 

5 [ren. haer. 12,1 oi xepi xóv TIroAggaiov &umeipótepoi... À£yovoiw "die Anhánger 
des Ptolemaios, die mehr Erfahrung haben (als die in Kap. 11,5 genannte Gruppe), 
sagen..."; der Ausdruck oi xepi twa kann sowohl inklusiv (der übliche Gebrauch, s. 
LSJ s.v. xepi C I 2): "Ptolemaios und seine Anhánger" als auch exklusiv: "Ptolemaios' 
Anhánger" (aber nicht Ptolemaios) gemeint sein, letzteres in adv. haer. 1,27,] oi mepi 
tóv Zipova (wo Simon selbst nicht gemeint ist). Diese Formulierung, die neben der 
genannten Simon-Stelle nur für Ptolemaios benutzt wird (Valentin, Sekundos und Markos 
werden mit einfachem Namen bezeichnet) scheint darauf zu deuten, daB Ptolemaios um 
180 n. Chr. nicht mehr lebt (wahrscheinlich ist er der in Just. 2. Apol. 2,9 gemeinte 
Mártyrer, der um 152 n. Chr. starb, s. Wanke [AÀ. 17], 207-11 mit Hinweis auf haer. 
4,33,9, wo Irenáus zugeben muD, daB auch "ein oder zwei" Háretiker das Martyrium 
erlitten; nur Ptolemaios' Anhánger gehóren also zu den "jetzt Lehrenden"; das bedeutet 
nicht, daf) Irenáus auf inhaltlicher Ebene zwischen Ptolemaios und seinen Schülern 
unterscheiden wollte und konnte; er macht keine einzige Bemerkung in dieser Hinsicht, 
was er sicherlich getan hátte, wenn ihm Entsprechendes in seinen Quellen oder aus 
mdl. Informationen zu Gebote gestanden hátte; anders z.B. bei Markos und seinen 
Schülern, wo differenziert wird (s. Kap. 13,6). Insofern hat der Ausdruck oi xepi tov 
IItoAeguaiov seinen einzigen Grund in der Tatsache, daB Ptolemaios nicht zu den "jetzt 
Lehrenden" gerechnet werden kann; insofern weicht Irenáus auf "Ptolemaios' Anhánger" 
aus. 

? [n Iren. haer. 2 prooem. 1 wird Markos jedenfalls explizit genannt. 
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der Lehre Valentins bezeichnet, sondern die Gesamtheit der jetzt Lehrenden 
(&n&vOiwcua oocav bezieht sich auf tijv yvóunv ootàv tàv vov nxopab:i- 
6acxóvtov). Durch den Einschub des Ptolemaios entsteht der von manchen 
Interpreten?' geteilte mifverstándliche Eindruck, allein Ptolemaios' Schule 
stelle die Blüte" dar, was schon aus grammatischen Gründen nicht zutrifft. 
Die Bemerkung über Ptolemáus' Schule muf als Erklárung für den unbe- 
summten Ausdruck: "die jetzt Falsches Lehrenden" in den Text geraten 
sein;? dafür bot sich der Name des berühmten Schülers an. Der Satz "ich 
meine die Schule des Ptolemaios" muB demgemábD als spátere Glosse aus 
dem Text des Irenáus gestrichen werden.? Irenáus' erstes Buch richtet sich 
gegen die valentinianische Schule als solche, nicht gegen eine bestimmte 
Richtung in ihr.^ 

Nach der Ankündigung des zweiten Teils im Vorwort soll nun die des 
ersten genauer betrachtet werden. Dieser Abschnitt ist besonders wichtig, 
well Irenáus hier eine Angabe über die Quelle seiner Darlegungen macht: 


&vayxaiov Tyynoópmv £vtvxov toig Uxopvüoaci tüv, Qc o0to0l A£yovow, 
OvbaAevtivou paOntóv, éviotz 9' aotív xoi cupoXuov xoi xataAaBóuevoc tiv 
Jvounv aotàv urmvocoi cot, &yomnté, tà tepato0n xai Boca pvotüpiu... 


Nachdem ich auf Schriften von Leuten gestoBen bin, die, wie sie selbst sagen, 
Schüler Valentins seien, und auch mit einigen von ihnen zusammentraf und 
Kenntnis von ihrer Lehre erhielt, hielt ich es für notwendig, dir, mein Lieber, 
die wundersamen und tiefen Mysterien kundzutun . .. 


" Vgl z.B. DJ. Unger, /renaeus (Ancient Christ. Writers 55), New York 1992, 22 
übersetzt: "We are speaking of the disciples of Ptolemaeus, an offshoot of the Valen- 
ünian school"; M.A. Williams, Rethinking ""Gnosticism", Princeton 1996, 14: ". . . Ptolemy, 
whose doctrine Irenaeus refers to as the 'choice flower' of the Valentinian school"; 
Wanke (A. 17), 203: "... ich rede von denen um Ptolemáus, einem Ableger der Schule 
Valentins ..." 

^ Die einzige Móglichkeit, die ich sehe, den Ausdruck im Text zu behalten, liegt 
darin, Aéyo fj im Sinne von "ich meine z.B. die Schule des Ptolemaios" zu verstehen; 
einen Beleg dafür vermag ich nicht zu finden; "x Stellen sprechen eher gegen 
eine solche Bedeutung: Aristeas ep. 233,2 Aéyo Oi] otov BGvartoi te xai vócoi xal AUnot 
kai t& to:xbta, Hermias in Plat. Phaedr. 114,19 Aéyo 85| BovAnceig xai 86501 xoi tà 
towxota, Philop. in Arist. Anal. post. CAG 13,3, 183,2: Aéyo 857 tà tetpóyova tíjc 
ctÀQnvng oxnpora xoi tà towrbta tta (hier liegt das "z.B." im to1ata). 

? Sprachlich kann man als wichtiges Indiz werten, daB die Phrase Aéyo 55 nach 
TLG nur an dieser Stelle im Werk des Irenáus vorkommt. 

^ So Wanke (A. 17), der aus dem Vorwort folgert, Irenáus habe vor allem die rómi- 
schen Anhánger des Ptolemaios im Auge. Überzeugend scheint mir die Ausrichtung des 
Werkes auf Rom als einem Zentrum der valentinianischen Schule, nicht aber die 
Verengung auf Ptolemaios' Schule; vgl. haer 2 prooem. l: "in eo quidem libro, qui 
ante hunc est, ... ostendimus tbi, dilectissime, omne ab his, qui sunt a Valentino, 
. « . falsiloquium." 
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Der entscheidende Auslóser für lrenáus' Werk lag offensichtlich in dem 
Auffinden von schriftlichen Zeugnissen der Gegner.? Er kann nun der an 
ihn gerichteten Bitte Folge leisten, die bislang verborgenen Lehren ans 
Licht zu ziehen.? In seinem Fund sieht er ein Geschenk der Gnade Gottes 
(x&pig too 0609). Nach Irenáus' Worten zu urteilen, war es sehr schwierig, 
orginale Dokumente zu erhalten; sei es durch Zufall, sei es durch planmáffige 
Suche war es lrenáus aber gelungen, T'exte (ozouvfüpoxoa) von Leuten zu 
finden, die sich als Valentin-Schüler ausgaben;? er habe (dann) mit eini- 
gen dieser Schüler persónlichen Kontakt aufgenommen und ihre Ansichten 
(auch mündlich) kennengelernt. Nun fühle er sich verpflichtet (&vorykoiov 
tymoéunv), die entdeckten Lehren der Óffentlichkeit mitzuteilen. Dieses 
Anlegen der Bekanntmachung ist ihm so wichtüg, daB er seinen (namen- 
losen) Adressaten? sogar auffordert, seinerseits dies fortzuführen (ómoc xoi 
ci poOív o)tà nàct toig uetà coU qovepà nxowjong.? Denn Irenáus ist 
überzeugt, daB allein die Kenntnis der für ihn abstrusen Lehren deren 
Widerlegung bedeutet (1,31,3): 


adversus eos victoria est sententiae eorum manifestatio. 
Der Sieg über sie besteht in der Offenlegung ihrer Lehre. 


Aus dieser Interpretation ergibt sich, daB der Systementwurf, den Irenáus 
in den Kapiteln 1-9 bietet, aus schriftlichen Aufzeichnungen von Personen 


?5 Anders Williams (A. 21), 45: "For Irenaeus is not really trying to show us what 
'gnosticism' is, but what Aeresy is"; ich meine, richtiger wáre: "what Valentinian heresy 
is"; der Ketzerkatalog im dritten Teil soll lediglich die Wurzeln der Valentinianer 
aufdecken. 

*' [ren, haer. 3 prooem.: "Tu quidem, dilectissime, praeceperas nobis, ut eas quae 
a Valentino sunt sententias absconditas, ut ipsi putant, in manifestum proderem ..." 

?' Von dem Adressaten seines Werkes behauptet Irenáus, er habe schon lange (und 
bisher vergeblich) die Lehren der Valentinianer kennenlernen wollen (haer. | prooem. 
3). Ebenso hátten seine Vorgánger (Justin und Polykarp?) die valentinianischen Lehren 
nicht gekannt (haer. 4 prooem. 2). 

75 Es scheint nicht unwahrscheinlich, daB der Presbyter Florinus dabei eine gewisse 
Rolle spielte. In seiner Jugend sah lrenáus ihn in Kleinasien im. Umkreis Polykarps; 
spáter muB Florinus valentinianische Lehren vertreten haben (s. Eus. H.E. 5,20); daf 
er selbst zu den "Schülern Valentins" gehórt, kann man nicht annehmen, da Irenáus 
in seinem Brief an Florinus diesen von den "*Háretikern auflerhalb der Kirche" unter- 
scheidet (H.E. 5,20,4); die "Schüler Valentins" standen für Irenáus sicherlich "auBerhalb 
der Kirche". 

?! Nach G. Vallée, A study in anti-Gnostic polemics, Waterloo/Ontario 1981, 10 sei der 
Adressat fiktiv (gemeint sei die von den Háretikern verstórte Gemeinde). Wanke (A. 17), 
236 lokalisiert ihn dagegen in Rom (evtl. der Presbyter und spátere Episcopus Viktor). 

*? Vgl. 1,15,5 (Z. 15-17) xeipacópe0a. ... tà x0AAQ xpóvo xexpuupéva. elc qavepóv 
&yayeiv und 1,18,1. (Z. 9f) &vayxoiov gmvocavtag tóv ÉAeyyov abtoig Exdyelv. 
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stammt, die sich selbst als "Schüler Valentins" bezeichneten?! Die Zuver- 
lássigkeit dieser Angabe betont er ausdrücklich: *wie sie selbst sagen" (ig 
aotoi Aéyovow). DaD Irenáus aus ihm vorliegenden Texten exzerpiert, wird 
besonders in Kap. 8,5 deutlich: aotaig Aé5eoi Aéyovteg obtog."? Diese 
"Schüler Valenüns" hatten "Erinnerungsschriften" (bxouvügata) angefer- 
tigt oder besaBen zumindest solche, ohne sie jedoch zu veróffentlichen.? 
Kenntnisnahme dieser Texte war nur durch persónliche Bekanntschaft 
móglich.* In Irenáus' Falle gelangten solche oxouvüuoata nun einmal in 
die "falschen" Hánde; er setzt sie einer breiteren Offentlichkeit aus, um 
sie lácherlich zu machen. Über die Identitát dieser Schüler verrát Irenáus 
nichts. Dabei gibt es keinen Grund, Irenáus' Angaben zu bezweifeln: Irenáus 
kann—wohl in Rom (dort weilte er spátestens 177/8 n. Chr., s. Eus. H.E. 
5,4,2)—tatsáchlich auf Leute gestoDen sein, die Valentins Predigten und 
Vortráge zwischen 140 und 150 n. Chr. (oder gar spáter) gehórt haben 
und schriftliche Mitschriften verfaBten oder besaBen.? Die Unterscheidung 
der *Valenün-Schüler" von den "jetzt" tátigen Lehrern muB beachtet wer- 
den.?* Aus ihr folgt erstens, da die *Valentin-Schüler" keine Lehrer, son- 


*' frenáus' Polemik in Kap. 4,3 legt nahe, daB Valentün wie ein nichtchristlicher 
Lehrer gegen Bezahlung unterrichtet hat. Vergleichbar sind die "Hypomnemata", die 
von Herakleons Johannes-Exegese angefertigt wurden, s. Orig. in Joh. 6,15,92; auch 
hier scheinen die "Schüler" abweichende Lehren notiert zu haben, s. ebd. 13,20,122 
und 20,20,170. 

* Vgl. adv. haer. 1,9,1 aotàg xaptOégmv abtüv tàg Aébeic. 

55 Eine schóne Parallele gibt es in Porph. vit. Plot. 3 $ 18-20: Plotin, Origenes und 
Herennius verabreden, ihre Unterlagen vom Unterricht des Ammonios Sakkas nicht zu 
veróffentlichen; Plotin hált sich 10 Jahre an die Verabredung und unterrichtet nur einige 
Schüler mündlich im AnschluB an Ammonios (£x tfjg 'Aupviou ovvovoíag rotobpEvoc 
tàc OwrtpiBác); erst nachdem Herennius und Origenes etwas veróffentlicht haben, beginnt 
Plotin zu schreiben und damit die Lehren des Ammonios óffentlich zu machen. 

* Vgl. F. Montanari, s.v. Hypomnema, Neuer Pauly 5, 1998, 813: "Die Konnotation 
"Notiz privater Natur' rechtfertigt den Gebrauch des Wortes im Sinne einer nicht für 
die Verbreitung in der Offentlichkeit bestimmten Schrift, im Gegensatz zu einem 
veróffentlichten Werk"; vgl. den Zeitgenossen Galen, de libris propriis 92,13-16 (Mueller, 
Galen Scrip. min. II) giÀoig yàp fj paOmtaig £6(60to (Sub): meine Schriften) xopic 
énvypagfis óc üv ob8tv xpóc Éx6ociv &AA' abtoic £xelvou, yeyovóxa. GenBeioiv, àv T(xov- 
cav, Éyew voxouvüpata, dazu E. Nachmanson, Der gr. Buchtitel, Góteborg 1941, 25: 
"Manche Aufzeichnungen wurden nur als oxopuvrpota zu Papier gebracht, waren aber 
nur für die &taipoi bestimmt, nicht für eine gróBere Leserschaft". 

355 Eine moderne Parallele: I. Schudoma hat ab 1978 ihre Mitschriften der Vorlesungen 
von W. Schadewaldt, die er seit 1950 in Tübingen hielt, veróffentlicht. 

*5 Die "Anhàánger des Ptolemaios" (Kap. 12,1) záhlt Irenáus zu den "jetzt" Lehrenden 
(als solche werden sie im zweiten Teil behandelt), nicht aber zu der Gruppe der "Schüler" 
Valenüns, von denen er Schriften erhielt; anders C. Markschies, Art. Valentinus, Lex. 
ant. christl. Lit, 1998, 621: "Offenbar fand eine starke Umprágung der Lehre des V. 
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dern Anhánger des Valentin waren—und sich auch so nannten—-und als 
solche Schriften besaDen, in deren Besitz Irenáus gelangt war. Den einen 
oder anderen von ihnen (móglicherweise war es auch nur einer) hat Irenáus 
sogar noch befragen kónnen. Es folgt zweitens, daB die Lehren, die Irenáus 
in den ersten Kapiteln vortrágt, nicht auf Ptolemaios und seine Schule 
zurückgeführt werden dürfen." Der nur in der lateinischen Übersetzung 
überlieferte Satz: *et Ptolemaeus quidem ita" (8,5) ist ebenfalls als Glosse 
anzusehen und stellt den ersten Beleg für das Mif)erstándnis des von 
Irenáus Gemeinten dar. Er ist zu athetieren und nicht seinerseits in das 
bei Epiphanios überlieferte griechische Original des Irenáus einzutragen.** 
Es ist nicht unwahrscheinlich, dal ein und derselbe Tradent sowohl im 
Prooimion als auch hier den Namen des Ptolemaios hinzugesetzt hat, um 
sowohl die "jetzt Falsches Lehrenden" als auch die "Schüler Valenüns" 
náher zu identifizieren.? Wie den spáteren Auslegern ist ihm dabei aller- 
dings entgangen, daB es sich dabei in Wahrheit um zwei verschiedene 
Gruppen handelt. Was Irenáus über Ptolemaios (und seine Anhánger) zu 
sagen hat, steht allein in Kap. 12,1—und das ist bedauerlich wenig und 
nicht besonders auffállig." So kann man auch im Blick auf den einzig 


...1n der 'Schule des Ptolemaeus! bei róm. Gnostikern statt, die sich selbst 'Schüler 
des V.' nannten." 

? Statt vieler Namen, die das System Ptolemaios zuschreiben, sei nur F.-M.-M. 
Sagnard, La Gnose valentinienne, Paris 1947, 227-232 genannt; neuerdings etwas abge- 
wandelt bei W.A. Lóhr, Art. Ptolemáus, TRE 27, 1997, 700: "Bei Irenáus, haer. 1,1-9 
findet sich ...ein Entwurf der Heilsgeschichte, den Irenáus auf die Umgebung des 
Ptolemaios ...zurückführt" (kursiv von mir); vgl. Markschies (A. 36), 620: "Iren. haer. 
I 1,1-8,4 (Ptolemaeus-Schule, nicht Ptolemaeus)", Wanke (A. 17), 211: "Lehrmeinungen 
der Ptolemáer". Nicht Valentin, auch nicht sein Schüler, sondern die Schüler des Schülers 
sind für den ketzerischen Mythos verantwortlich! Hier wird die altkirchliche Idee einer 
"reinen" Frühzeit auf die Spitze getrieben. 

** Vgl. Wanke (A. 17), 211 A. 51: "Bei dem Schlufisatz von Iren. haer. 1,8,5 .. . dürfte 
es sich um eine redaktionelle Glosse handeln"; anders z.B. C. Markschies, Valentinus 
Gnosticus?, Tübingen 1992, 365 A. 219: "Diese Worte gehóren aber sicher zum origi- 
nalen Irenáus-Text" und Rousseau (A. 1), 218. Der Versuch, den Satz allein auf die 
Johannes-Exegese in Kap. 8,5 (so z.B. Lóhr [A. 37], 700) scheitert m.E. an dem Plural 
der Einleitung (b16&cxovow); damit kann doch nicht Ptolemaios gemeint sein. 

^ Man muB dann annehmen, dafi sich beide Ergánzungen schon in Epiphanius 
Vorlage fanden; die Glosse in Kap. 8,5 hat Epiphanios weggelassen (evtl. besaf) er eine 
andere Handschrift ohne dieselbe), weil er Irenáus' ersten Teil im Kap. 31 über Valentin 
ausschreibt, Ptolemaios aber erst zwei Kapitel spáter behandelt. 

* Dieser Text ist von der Forschung aber zumeist übersehen worden (s. dazu A. 45); 
in seinen beiden Ptolemaios-Artikeln hat ihn z.B. Lóhr nicht einmal genannt (TRE 27, 
1997, 699-702 und Lex. ant. christl. Lit., 1998, 527f.). Irenáus nennt Ptolemaios an nur 
drei weiteren Stellen seines Werkes: 2,4,1: "die Áonen des Ptolemaios und Herakleon", 
2,25,5: Ptolemaios hat die Apostel nie gesehen, nicht einmal im Traum, 2,28,9: Valentin, 
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erhaltenen originalen Text, Ptolemaios' "Brief an. Flora", urteilen, daf5 die 
Bedeutung dieses Valentin-Schülers nicht in der besonderen Gestalt seiner 
Lehren, sondern m.E. in erster Linie in seinem Martyrium lag (s. A. 20). 
Erst der gewaltsame Tod macht den *Háretiker" berühmt (wenn auch von 
der Mehrheitskirche aus begreiflichen Gründen übergangen), so daD ein 
Glossator die "Falschlehrer" und "Schüler Valentins" mit ihm und seiner 
Schule gleichsetzt. Damit erhált Ptolemaios allerdings eine Bedeutung, die 
ihm in der Entwicklung des Valentianismus aller Wahscheinlichkeit nach 
nicht zukam. 

Aus der vorgetragenen Analyse des Vorworts des ersten Buches von 
Irenáus Werk "Gegen die Háresien" folgt, daB die in der Forschung übliche 
Zuweisung des valentinianischen Systems in den Kap. 1-9 an Ptolemaios 
(oder seine Schule) aufgegeben werden muB. Wenn Irenàáus sein Referat 
mit dem unbesümmten "sie sagen", "sie benennen" etc. einführt, ist als 
Subjekt zu ergánzen: oi ua8ntai ObaAevtivov, àc aotoi Aéyovciw.*' Wessen 
Lehren haben die *Schüler Valentins" nun tradiert? Die einfache und nahe- 
hnegende Antwort: die Lehren Valentins natürlich, muB im Hinblick. auf 
das erhaltene Referat modifiziert werden. Denn die in Kap. 11,1 für 
Valentin überlieferte Áonenlehre entspricht zwar im wesentlichen der im 
ersten Kapitel referierten," aber in der Frage der Herkunft Christi habe, 
wie Irenáus betont, Valentin anderes gelehrt als das in den ersten Kapiteln 
dargestellte System: Die Sophia habe nach ihrem Fall Christus her- 
vorgebracht, der aber habe sie verlassen und sei ins Pleroma aufgestiegen. 
Diese Lehre wird auBerdem für Theodot (32,2f, vgl. 23,2) und in der 


Ptolemaios und Basilides gáben vor, die Tiefen Gottes erforscht zu haben. Alle drei 
Stellen sind ganz allgemein gehalten und verraten nichts über Ptolemaios und seine 
Lehre. 

*  ]renáus nennt im gesamten ersten Teil seine Gewáhrsmànner stets in der 3. Pers. 
Plural (Aéyouciw, óvog&Covciw, xaAoQciv, pàoxouciw, OfAouciw xtA); allein dies ver- 
bietet es, das System Ptolemaios (etwa im Gegensatz zu seinen Schülern) zuzuteilen. 

*? Vgl. Markschies (A. 38), 369: '*... Irenàus (stellte) hier lediglich eine etwas vari- 
ierte Zusammenfassung von Haer. I 1,1 an den Anfang des Valentin-Referates". Ebenso 
ist die Angabe, Valentin habe zwei Horoi gelehrt, gut mit dem System in Kap. 1-9 
vereinbar. 

*! Iren. adv. haer. 1,11,1: Christus sei nicht von den ÁÀonen des Pleroma emaniert 
worden (so Kap. 2,6), sondern von der aus dem Pleroma ausgeschlossenen Mutter (oro 
tfjg untpóg E5o yevouévng) Die Emanation des aufsteigenden Christus entspricht der 
Lehre von der Verdoppelung der Sophia (oder der Teilung des Logos in Trac. Trip. 
NHC L5, 78,1ff): der geistige Teil geht ins Pleroma, das übrige bleibt aufBerhalb. 
Insofern ist die genannte Mutter die àufere Sophia, die Enthymesis oder Achamoth, 
von der adv. haer. 1,2,5 gesagt wird: àgopicÜnvai tabtnv é£xróg toU IlAnpopotoc tv 
Ailovov, zum Titel "Mutter" für die untere Sophia s. Kap. 4,5, 5,1, 5,2 u.ó. 
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"Expositio Valentiniana" aus NHC XL,1 bezeugt. Die Frage, ob sie tat- 
sáchlich von Valentin stammt, soll nicht entschieden werden; hier geht es 
darum, daB Irenáus zwischen Valentin und den "Hypomnemata" der 
"Schüler Valentins" in einem besummten Detail eine Differenz betont. 
Damit stellt sich noch einmal die Frage, wessen Lehren es dann sind, die 
die "Schüler Valentins" überliefert haben. Eine Antwort darauf bleibt uns 
der Kirchenvater schuldig. Er hat es unterlassen, eine Verbindung zwi- 
schen den beiden ersten Teilen seines Buches herzustellen. Er sagt seinem 
Leser nicht, wie es zu erkláren sei, daB die "Schüler Valentins" in ihren 
"Hypomnemata" anderes tradieren, als Valentin selbst gelehrt habe. Aber 
auch keine andere der im zweiten Teil referierten Richtungen ist mit dem 
zuerst dargestellten System (und seinen Varianten) deckungsgleich." Die 
Lehren der Kapitel 1-9 werden von Irenáus historisch nicht lokalisiert. Sie 
stellen für ihn gleichsam ein Grundgerüst valentinianischer Lehren dar (in 
haer. 4 praef. 2 nennt er es "regula"); dem Eindruck aber, dieses System 
sei so etwas wie ein valentinianischer Konsens, móchte er dadurch entge- 
gentreten, daf) er sogar dem Gründer schon eine abweichende Position 
unterstellt; so kann er seine These von der Unbestándigkeit der Valentinianer 
untermauern. lrenáus erreicht auf diese Weise sein Ziel, einerseits einen 
für alle Valentinianer zutreffenden Umrif) zu geben, andererseits die 
Unterschiedlichkeit ihrer Lehren zu beweisen. 

Der Interpret kann sich damit nicht zufrieden geben; denn die Texte 
der "Schüler Valentins" müssen ja einen bestimmten geistigen Urheber 
gehabt haben. Dabei kónnen die "Schüler Valentüns" neben Valentin selbst 


* Ebenso findet sich in Clem. exc. Thdt. 33,3 die Angabe, daf) die Sophia nach 
Christi Aufstieg den Demiurgen hervorgebracht habe (Iren. haer. 1,11,1). 

*5 Auch nicht mit der des Ptolemaios und seiner Schule: von ihnen referiert Irenáus 
(haer. 1,12,1), der oberste Gott habe das erste Áonenpaar (Nus und Wahrheit) durch 
zwei O10Ééce1c hervorgebracht: durch Denken (Évvowx) und Wollen (8£Anoig oder Anno), 
vgl. dazu Corp. Herm. Ascl. 26: "Und er denkt und will nur Gutes. Dies ist Gott . . .". 
Denken und Wollen sind keine Áonen, sondern (kreative) Geisteszustánde des hóchsten 
Gottes; daraus folgt, daB Gott hier ohne einen weiblichen Partner gedacht wird (so z.B. 
in Tract. Trip. und Ev. Verit.); dies stimmt allenfalls mit System B überein, das Irenáus 
in Kap. 2,4 erwáhnt, nicht aber mit System A, das in der Regel Ptolemaios zugeschrieben 
wird. Daf die Áonen aus Gottes Denken und Wollen hervorgehen, pafit übrigens nicht 
zu Tertullians Nachricht, Ptolemaios habe die ÀÁonen nicht als Gedanken, Affekte und 
Bewegungen Gottes, sondern als eigenstándige Wesen ("personales substantiae") auBerhalb 
Gottes verstanden (Val. 4,2); vielleicht ist damit aber auch lediglich gemeint, daB bei 
Ptolemaios Gott als Monas ohne Paargenossin neben den anderen Áonen-Syzygien steht; 
anders W.A. Lóhr, La doctrine de Dieu dans la lettre à Flora de Prolémée, RHPhR 
75, 1995, 178f. 
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(s.o.) auch andere valentinianische Lehrer gehórt haben. Diese Plurahtát 
legt das erhaltene Exzerpt nahe. Denn aus ihm wird deutlich, dal Irenáus 
im ersten Teil verschiedene (mindestens zwei) Fassungen des Mythos ver- 
arbeitet hat (üblicherweise mit A und B bezeichnet) Er erwáhnt in Kap. 
2,3-4 die Fassung des Mythos, die Hippolyt im sog. gnostischen Sondergut 
vorfand.* Im zweiten Teil werden dann weitere Varianten (vornehmlich 
zur Áonenlehre und Christologie) genannt. Welche Gestalt hatten also die 
dem lIrenáus vorliegenden Hypomnemata? Was Irenáus' Umgang mit seiner 
Quelle angeht, so konnte Drserius zeigen, daB dieser die valentinianischen 
Schriftbelege aus ihrem ursprünglichen Kontext getrennt und, nach NT 
und AT geordnet, zusammengestellt hat." In analoger Weise bietet sich 
als Hypothese an, daB in Irenáus' Quelle die unterschiedlichen Varianten 
valentinianischer Lehren in die Darstellung des Hauptstranges des Mythos 
(die Fassung A) eingearbeitet waren. Ob dies in einem einzigen Hypomnema 
geschehen war, oder ob Irenáus, wie der von ihm benutzte Plural nahelegt, 
diese Varianten in zwei oder sogar mehreren "Erinnerungsschriften" vor- 
fand, ist dabei von untergeordneter Bedeutung. Wahrscheinlich waren die 
vorhandenen Varianten zu grofen Teilen auch ohne die Angabe ihres 
geisügen Urhebers notiert; dies würde am besten erkláren, warum lrenáus 
so selten konkrete Namen nennt. Nach dieser Hypothese hat Irenáus 
einen Teil dieser Varianten bereits in den Kapiteln 1-9 verarbeitet (dort 
stets ohne die Angabe eines bestimmten Lehrers) und aus den übrigen 
Abweichungen, die er in seinem Material vorfand, seinen zweiten Teil 
gebildet (unter Hinzunahme weiterer Quellen über Markos);;? in diesem 
zweiten Teil hat er die in seiner Quelle erwáhnten Varianten z. T. be- 
stiimmten Lehrern (Valentin, Sekundos, Ptolemaios' Schule) zugeordnet, die 
meisten aber auch hier ohne eine Namensangabe referiert?! So erklàrt 


** Ab Kap. 2,3 benutzt Irenáus eine neue Quelle (B, s. Hipp. ref. 6,29ff); er leitet 
sie mit den Worten ein: Évio1 6€ abtóv otc t0 náDoc tfj Eogiag xoi tijv émotpogiiv 
uoOoAoyobow. In 2,4 nennt er den entscheidenden Unterschied der beiden Fassungen 
À und B: nach A besitzt der hóchste Gott eine weibliche Paargenossin, in B ist er allein. 

*' Vgl. oben S. 2; O. Dibelius, Studien zur Geschichte der Valentinianer I, ZNW 9, 
1908, 230. 

** Eine gewisse Parallele bietet sich in: Hipp. ref. 6,37,8, wo ein Text Valentins von 
einem unbekannten Valentinianer kommentiert wird. 

** Vergleichbar sind in dieser Hinsicht Clemens! *Exzerpte aus Theodot": nur fünf- 
mal wird Theodot namentlich genannt (sechsmal: "er sagt"), zehnrmnal dagegen: "die 
Valentinianer sagen", und sechszehnmal "sie sagen". 

* Zumindest die Kapitel 17,1-2 und 18,1-20,3 beweisen, da Irenáus auch im zweiten 
Teil Material aus der Quelle des ersten Teils benutzt hat; s. oben S. 2. 

*' Weshalb er Herakleon, den er einmal in adv. haer. 2,4,1 neben Ptolemaios nennt, 
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sich auch, warum er in Kap. 11,3 Markos' Lehren bespricht, ohne seinen 
Namen zu erwáhnen, und seine Identitát erst in. Kap. 15,1 aus einer an- 
deren Quelle als den *Hypomnemata der Schüler Valentins" nachreicht. 
Wie zuverlássig seine Zuordnungen bestimmter Lehren an bestimmte 
Personen sind, muf) unsicher bleiben. Móglicherweise fand er sie in seiner 
schrifthchen Quelle vor; sie kónnen aber auch auf mündlicher Information 
beruhen oder gar Irenáus' eigene Erfindung darstellen. So teilt er z.B. die 
drei ihm vorliegenden Lehren über die Herkunft Jesu' (aus dem Aon 
Theletos, aus Christus oder aus dem Aonenpaar Anthropos und Ekklesia) 
kurzerhand alle Valentin selbst zu (Kap. 11,1) Allein die Triplizitát der 
Lehren làBt Zweifel daran entstehen, ob wirklich Valentin ihr Urheber 
ist.? In gleicher Weise hat er die oben besprochene christologische Sonder- 
lehre Valentin zugeschrieben; wie zuverlássig dies angesichts des ihm vor- 
hnegenden Materials ist, kann, wie gesagt, schwer beurteilt werden. 

Die Analyse führt zu einem Ergebnis, das erstaunliche Ahnlichkeit mit 
unserem Wissensstand bezüglich der valentinianischen Nag-Hammadi- 
Schriften hat. Wir wissen (mit unterschiedlicher Sicherheit), daB es sich um 
valentinianische Lehren handelt, aber wir haben keine zuverlássigen 
Informationen, von wem sie stammen. Seinen Grund mag dies im Selbst- 
verstándnis der Valentinianer finden. Nicht die Persónlichkeit eines individu- 
ellen Lehrers, sondern die durch den Offenbarer geschenkte Erkenntnis 
steht 1m Vordergrund. So bleiben viele Texte und Lehren bewuft ano- 
nym (oder pseudonym), weil sie sich allein als Auslegung der góttlichen 
Offenbarung verstehen.? Der überhóhte Wahrheitsanspruch drángt die 
historische Bedingtheit in den Hintergrund. Insofern kann die Analyse für 
den heutgen Forscher nur unbefnedigend bleiben, wenn er gerade die 


im ersten Buch nicht erwáhnt, mui offen bleiben. War er in den "Hypomnemata" nicht 
genannt? Origenes nennt Herakleon übrigens nicht "mit Reserve" (so C. Markschies, 
Art. Herakleon, Lex. ant. christl. Lit, 1998, 281) Valentins Schüler; der Text lautet (in 
Joh. 2,14,100): Biaíex 8& olpot xoi xopig papruptou tóv ObaAevtivou Aeyónevov eivai 
yvépiiov 'HpaxAéova Owpyoouevov t0 ràvta Óv' a01T00 Ey£vero é&euimgpévat móávta tov 
kocpuov xtA. "Ich glaube, daB Herakleon, der Valentins Schüler genannt wird (s. Clem. 
strorn. 4,71,1), hat gewaltsam und ohne Beweis, als er 'alles entstand durch ihn' auslegte, 
'alles' als Kosmos verstanden . .." Biaioc xoi xopig paproptou kann sich seiner Stellung 
nach nicht auf Aeyóuevov beziehen. 

3 Vgl. Markschies (A. 38), 373: "(Der dritte Abschnitt) besteht im Grunde nur aus 
drei alternativen Erklárungen der Entstehung Jesu, die eher bestátigen, daB zwei oder 
drei Valentinianer etwas Verschiedenes sagen, als Valentins Lehre wiederzugeben." 

55 Auch wird wohl in der Konfrontation mit der Mehrheitskirche die Anonymitát 
oder Pseudonymitát als Schutz gewirkt haben. 
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Geschichtlichkeit der Erkenntnis (Gnosis) untersucht. Auf der anderen Seite 
kann die Aufhebung der m.E. falschen Zuweisung von Iren. haer. 1-9 an 
Ptolemaios die Diskussion um die Urheberschaft besonders der Texte aus 
dem Jung-Codex beleben. Was Irenáus angeht, scheint es mir bedenkenswert 
zu sein, den Hauptteil der "Nachschnriften" der *Schüler Valentins", d.h. 
die Fassung A des Mythos, Valentin selbst zuzuschreiben, zumindest die 
groben Linien und die innerliche Struktur. Dies würde auch erkláren, 
warum ein Ausschnitt aus diesem Mythos in den "Exzerpten aus Theodot 
und den Lehren der óstlichen Schule" wiederkehrt. In seiner Quelle für 
dieses Werk hat Clemens móglicherweise auch ein solches ozóuvnpyo. gefun- 
den, das ein Valentin-Schüler (Theodot?) von den Vortrágen seines Lehrers 
angeferügt hat (Clem. exc. Th. 43,2-65). Die weitgehende Parallelitát der 
Texte würde sich so am zwanglosesten durch den gemeinsamen Ursprung 
erkláren. Was das Schulhaupt dieser wichtigen Bewegung des 2./3. Jhs. 
angeht, sollte man nicht der Tradition eines Glossators folgen und die 
Überlieferung gánzlich dem Lehrer absprechen und dem—wohl aus anderen 
Gründen berühmten— Schüler oder gar erst dessen Schülern zuteilen. 
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THE RULE OF TRUTH AND IRENAEAN RHETORIC 
IN BOOK 1 OF AGAINST HERESIES 
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Introduction: Reappraising Irenaeus 


James Joyce once mentioned that it should take his readers as long to 
read Finnegan': Wake as it took him to write it. Much the same can be said 
of Irenaeus of Lyon's Agamst Heresies: given the scope and length of the 
work, combined with its author's manner of writing, it does not easily pre- 
sent itself for interpretation. Against Heresies is a. text which requires close 
reading as well as strict attention to the larger structure of the work and 
intentions of its author in order to gain a deeper insight into Irenaeus's 
purposes and accomplishments. This article proposes to do exactly that: to 
reassess the place of Book 1 within the overall structure of Against Heresies, 
showing that rather than providing exposition, it functions as the begin- 
ning of Irenaeus's refutation of Gnosticism. Such an assessment of Book ] 
will show that the Rule of Truth appearing in 1.10, the centerpiece of 
Irenaeus's entire argument against the Gnostics, is best understood in light 
of the construction of the systems of Gnostic thought outlined in. 1.1-1.9. 

It is this precision with which Irenaeus's work must be read which has 
been the cause of misinterpretation of the bishop's ability as a writer. In 
the flowenng of Patristic studies at the end of the nineteenth and the begin- 
ning of the twenteth centuries, Irenaeus was faulted for not fitüng into 
the mold of theologian as both Protestant and Catholic scholars imagined.' 


! Reflecting his own understanding of how a theologian should operate, Johannes 
Quasten wrote of Against Heresies: "The whole work suffers from a lack of clear arrangement 
and unity of thought. Prolixity and frequent repetition make its perusal wearisome . .. 
Evidently he [Irenaeus] did not have the ability to shape his materials into a homoge- 
neous whole. The defects of form which offend the reader are a result of this lack of 
synthesis (Quasten, Patrology, Volume I: The Beginnings of Patristc Literature, 289; Westminster, 
MD: Newman Press, 1950)" From the Protestant side, Adolf von Harnack also faults Irenaeus 
for not being a systemnatician: "As we have seen, Irenaeus... has no strictly systematized 
theology (Adolf von Harnack, History of Dogma, Volume II, 312; New York: Dover, 1961)" 


€ Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vighae Christianae 55, 356-375 
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This image of Irenaeus was critiqued by R.M. Grant, who, some fifty years 
ago, called for a reappraisal of Irenaeus's intelligence. In Grant's words, 
"Doo often we are content with a picture of Irenaeus as orthodox but 
rather stupid." Irenaeus benefited from a great rehabilitation following 
Grant's article. No longer interpreted as a witness to the development of 
dogma or through confessional polemics, there has been a greater awareness, 
in the words of Irenaean scholar Mary Ann Donovan, that "The literary 
process structuring the unity of AH is not linear, nor is it logically deductive.* 
The work of Philippe Bacq, among others, has shown that Irenaeus did 
indeed have a system, though it was unlike that of modernity, and pre- 
sented his understanding of Irenaean method to show the unity of Book 
IV of Against Heresies.* In addition, the work of William Schoedel has also 
shed substantial light on Irenaeus's overall method of composition? 

As a result of this renewal in Irenaean studies, Book 1] is seen as the 
necessary presentation of Gnostic cosmology followed by refutation from 
both logic and Scripture in Books 2-5. Given the unique nature of Book 
l in comparison with the remaining books, it has been the subject of exten- 
sive form-critical study to determine which sections were of Irenaean ori- 
gin, and which were taken over from various heresiological sources.5 Book 
| has also had an additional place within the history of scholarship; with 
its detailed descriptions of Gnostic groups and their teachings, for many 
years Irenaeus was an invaluable and sometimes sole source for under- 
standing Gnostcism. With the discovery of the Nag Hammadi texts, Book 1 
moved into the center of a debate concerning lrenaeus's accuracy as a 
source for Gnostcism and raised further questions concerning his overall 


* R.M. Grant, "Irenaeus and Hellenistc Culture, Harvard Theolomcal Review 43 (1949), 51. 

* Mary Ann Donovan, "Irenaeus in Recent Scholarship," Second Century 4 (1984), 225. 

* Phillippe Bacq, De lancenne à la nouvelle selon. S. Irénée: unité de. livre IV. de. l'Adersus 
Haereses (Paris: Lethielleux, 1978). 

* Wilham R. Schoedel, "Philosophy and Rhetoric in the Adversus Haereses of 
Irenaeus," Vigiliae Christianae 13 (1959), 27-28. Building upon Grant's work, Schoedel 
has demonstrated how rhetorical methods undergird lrenaean construction. Schoedel, 
using methods of rhetorical disputation outlined by Cicero and prevalent in the ancient 
world, argued that Book 1 is concerned with "the facts of the case, the narratio." Books 
2-5, in turn, serve as the confutatio, or refutation of the premises initially presented. 

$ As best shown in the article by Pheme Perkins, "Irenaeus and the Gnostics: Rhetoric 
and Composition in Adversus Haereses Book One," Vigiliae Christianae 30 (1976), 193-200. 
Responding to the work of Frederik Wisse, Perkins takes into account oral and rhetor- 
ical modes of argumentation, arguing for greater Irenaean composition for Book 1 than 
previously considered, especially 1.29-30. In particular see Perkins, 199. 
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goals and purposes. Did Irenaeus represent his foes truthfully, or was he 
only concerned with proving his point? The general consensus now is that 
Irenaeus was fairly reliable in his transmission of Gnosticism. 

Though neither the role of Irenaeus as an historical source nor his worth 
as a systematic theologian is my focus, nonetheless the preceding synopsis 
of images of Irenaeus and of Book 1 is significant in that, despite the var- 
ied opinions and biases throughout the history of Irenaean study, these 
writers reflect a common methodological presupposition: as Mary Ann 
Donovan notes, scholars will find what they are looking for. Asking whether 
Irenaeus is a systematic theologian or an accurate historical source is inher- 
ently flawed, for he aspired to be neither in composing Against Heresies. The 
debates surrounding lrenaeus's accuracy have failed to take into account 
the internal rhetorical argument, use of language, and intricate structural 
composition which have been recognized as hallmarks of his method. Far 
from setüng the stage for the refutation, Book 1] is the beginning of that 
refutation. Accordingly this paper takes the form of a commentary on the 
first ten chapters of Book 1, to show the layers of construction of the text, 
culminaüng in the Rule of Truth in 1.10. 

One can see that Book ] consists primarily of descripaons of Gnostic 
cosmology and salvation, punctuated in 1.10 and 1.22 by Irenaeus's Rule 
of Truth (first mentioned in 1.9.4, developed in 1.10 and 1.22). This Rule 
of Truth has been considered as a form of baptismal creed, though Irenaeus's 
precise source for it cannot be reconstructed. It is the Rule of Truth that 
Irenaeus expounds more fully in Books 3-5, supporting his argument with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, Gospels, and apostolic writings—or, in lrenaean 
language, the prophets, words of the Lord, and words of the apostles. 

It is my contention that the Rule of Truth is conditioned by Irenaeus's 
presentation of the Gnostic systems outlined in 1.1-8 and 1.11-21. Rather 
than functioning as the narratio, Book 1 is devoted to the beginning of 
Irenaeus's refutation of the Gnostic systems, with his critique running insep- 


? Elaine Pagels attacked Irenaeus's reliability, first in her article "Conflicting Versions 
of Valentinian Eschatology: Irenaeus's Treatise vs. Excerpts from Theodonus," Harvard Theolomeal 
Review 67 (1974), 35-53, as well as in. The Gnostic Gospels (New York: Random House, 
1979). For Pagels Irenaeus's motive was to ""subvert and destroy' the theology of those 
he considers a threat to the church ("Conflicüng Versions of Valentnian Eschatology," 
53)" Pagels has in turn been critiqued, most notably by R.M. Grant, "Review of 77e 
Johannine Gospel in Gnostic Exegesis and The Gnostic Paul, by Elaine Pagels," Religious Studies 
Review 3 (1977), 30-34. 

* Donovan, "Irenaeus in Recent Scholarship," 223. 
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arably parallel to his exposition. Irenaeus lays the groundwork in his Preface, 
and, through the unfolding of his rhetorical discourse, the Rule of Truth 
is built upon his descriptions of Gnosticism, and as a refutation is part of 
a appropriation of Gnostic terminology of salvation and creation. Such an 
application of recent developments in Irenaean thought to Book 1 is long 
overdue, and a necessary companion to the work done on Books 2-5.? 


I. Against Heresies, Preface to Book 1: Beginnings of Appropriation 


An appreciation of the depth of Irenaeus's understanding and appro- 
pnation of Gnosticism is found at the very beginning of his work. In his 
Preface, Irenaeus sets the stage through modes of argumentation and the 
development of a theological vocabulary which will become increasingly 
important in his descriptions of Gnosticism.'" In typical Irenaean fashion, 
the wording and turns of phrase in his Preface will be echoed later in the 
work, poinüng back towards the beginning. In Irenaeus's opinion, the 
Gnostics are to be faulted first and foremost for their flawed methods of 
reading the Scriptures and for presenting this misinterpretation in their 
teaching. The image Irenaeus uses to illustrate this methodology comes 
from a quotation from "one greater than we," of mistaking an authentic, 
precious stone for a fake constructed from glass. The Gnostics, for Irenaeus, 
"speak the same language as we do, but intend different meanings."!! 
Echoing the language of the Pastoral Epistles, these culprits are like "cer- 
tain persons (uvec)" who engage in theological speculation. Having estab- 


? Such a study is something Donovan recognized as necessary fifteen years ago: "For 
example, how would such a study of AH I affect the reading of the Gnostic exegesis 
at 1.9 leading into the section on the Christian faith at 1.10, and the critique of Gnostic 
systems of redemption at 1.21 leading into the section on the Regula veritatis at. 1.22?"; 
Donovan, 223. 

? Often wrongly identified as "Valentinian" Gnosticism, as identified by Dominic J. 
Unger's chapter headings in his translation St. Irenaeus of Lyons: Against the Herenies (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1992), 23, 27. This is in spite of the fact that Irenaeus himself 
specifically notes in 1.8.5 that he is describing Ptolemaean Gnosticism, and that his 
Valentnian section commences in 1.11.1. The Sources Chretiennes edition does not have 
this confusion; see Adelin Rousseau, Jrénée de Lyon: Contre les Hérésies (Paris: Cerf, 1979), 29. 

! Expressed more pithily in the Greek than Unger's translation: "opor p£v. (niv) 
AaAobvtac, &vópowr 6€ gpovotvrac (similia quidem nobis loquentes, dissimilia vero. sentientes)" 
I Preface.2, SC 264: 22. 

? | Timothy 1.4, quoted in Preface 1, SC 264: 19. The "neg éneioiyovot Aóyovg 
w£vóric" of Irenaeus are linked with tiveg charged with speculation in the Pastorals. 
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lished à methodological approach, as well as presented illustrative images 
and Scriptural allusions, Irenaeus addresses his intended audience directly: 
"You yourself... will develop these points, receiving from us, as it were, 
only the seeds and beginnings. In the broad range of your mind you will 
reap abundant fruit from our bnief statements . . ."'* 

These closing statements contain some of the central elements to the 
Gnostic systems which Irenaeus is about to present: the language of "seeds" 
(oxépuata, semen) and of their "bearing abundant fruit."'* Unger, following 
upon Rousseau's commentary in the SC text, describes Irenaeus's use of 
these words as "belonging to the quasi-technical vocabulary of the Gnostics. 
Irenaeus gathers them together at this place for a clearly ironic purpose." ? 
Rousseau and Unger are wrong on both counts. At the core of their under- 
appreciation of Irenaeus, they are following in the tradition that holds Book 
] as primarily an exposition, thus failing to take into account lrenaeus's 
rhetorical construction. Firstly, despite ambiguity as to what these words 
may have meant in the overall phenomenon of Gnosticism (which may 
account for Unger's term "quasi-technical"/^), in Irenaeus's description of 
the Gnostics, these terms have very technical meanings. Secondly, to dis- 
miss words so central to his description of Gnosticism as "irony" is a dis- 
service. Rather they are the beginnings of the appropriation of Gnostc 
discourse which continues throughout 1.1-1.8, reaching a peak in 1.9-1.10 


II. 7.7-1.8: Preview of the Confutatio 


Following his introduction Irenaeus begins to describe the Gnostic under- 
standing of the formation of the universe as well as the creation of matter 
and humanity. Throughout the course of 1.1-1.8, Irenaeus groups his mate- 
rial in large thematic blocks, as others have noted." But to supplement 


'5 Preface.3; Unger, 22. 

^ xoÀb kaprogopnotig; multum fructicabis, SC. 264: 26. 

!* Unger, footnote 23, 130, basically quoting Rousseau: "Irénée les accumule à cet 
endroit dans une intention manifestement ironique (SC 263: 171)." 

!6 Dnger's term "quasi-technical" most likely stems from one of two premises: as 
either part of a polemical unwillingness to concede that Gnosticism had a system at all, 
or in an attempt to acknowledge the multiformity of Gnosticism, and not willing to 
acknowledge that one can determine or name anything as truly Gnostic. Either way 
the use of the term does not do justice to Irenaeus's presentation in Book 1. 

7 For a concise outline of 1.1-9, see Mary Ann Donovan, One Right Reading? A. Guide 
lo Irenaeus (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1997), 29-42. 
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Donovan and the scholarly understanding of 1.1-1.8, it is important to 
note that there is a consistent thread of criüque which runs throughout 
the section. Furthermore, this critique is not haphazard; these sections are 
linked with one another and, more importantly, along with the description 
of the Gnostics, point ahead to 1.9-1.10, the presentation of the Rule of 
Truth. I accordingly offer the following outline, organized around lrenaeus's 
unfolding argument:' 
1.1-2  Gnostic cosmology; the emission of the Aeons 


1.3. Examples of Gnostc exegesis in support of cosmology 


2.1-6 The fall of Sophia, creation of a form of matter, and restoration 
through Limit/Intention; stabilization of Pleroma 


3.1-5 Examples of Gnostic exegesis in. support of cosmology, fall of 
Sophia, and creation of Savior 


3.6 First lrenaean interlude, critique of exegesis 
4.1-4.2 Fall of Achamoth and creation of material world 
4.3-4 Second Írenaean interlude; critique of method 
4.5-6.1] Formation of Demiurge/Man and threefold nature of humanity 
6.2-4 Third lrenaean interlude. accuses Gnostücs of insulting 
members of the church in 6.3, of immoral behavior 
in 6.4. 
7:1-5 Description of threefold nature of humankind. 


8.1 Critique of Gnostic exegesis 


8.2-5 Examples of Gnostic exegesis. 


? Rather than thematically, for example, as in Donovan's outline. 
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It is the three Irenaean interludes which will serve as the focus of the 
following commentary, for it is in these places where Irenaeus inserts his 
own voice that we can see how he is preparing the reader for the Rule 
of Truth. 


First. Interlude: 1.3.6 and the Rule of Truth 


This outline highlights the juxtaposition of Irenaeus's description of 
Gnosticism and their? Scriptural exegesis. The outline also provides a sense 
of the repetition in this portrayal: 1.4.1-4.2, with the description of the fall 
of Achamoth, recalls the fall of Sophia in 1.2.1-6. The threefold de- 
scription of creation of humankind is picked up again in 1.7.1-5, with 
reference to the perfection of the pneumatics and fate of the hylics and psy- 
chics. What is especially important in presenting the material in the above 
fashion is noting the three separate places where Irenaeus breaks into the 
narrative and offers commentary apart from exegetical criüque, what I 
have called the Irenaean "interludes." It is precisely these three interludes 
which are crucial in establishing the basis for Irenaeus's critique which fol- 
lows in Books 2-5. 

1.3.6, as the first of these interludes, follows on the heels of Irenaeus's 
second presentation of Gnostüc Scriptural exegesis and recalls the preface 
to the work. The to1aota of 1.3.6 and the conclusion of 1.3.4 are the first 
two uses of the word since Preface.3; these conclusions of Gnostic exegesis 
are linked with those things promised as the stated goals of the work as 
a whole. AÁs in the preface, the charge that the Gnostics are at heart fal- 
sifying the words of the Scriptures is also repeated. Whereas in the Preface 
the Gnostics are accused of falsifying the word of the Lord, * 'paóiwovpyobvtec 
tà Àóyux toO Kopíov,"? in 1.3.6 the same participial construction is used, 
though the object is different: *'paóiovpyobvteg 1àc &bnyroeig. ^ Given the 


,^ Here I am self-consciously using the word "they" to describe the Gnostics, as this 
is Irenaeus's .preferred method himself throughout 1.1-1.8. He constantly uses third- 
person plural verb forms, attempting to present a unified portrait of Gnosticism. As 
mentioned before, it is only at the end of this description, in 1.8.5, that he reveals he 
is describing Ptolemaean Gnosticism. 

*' Preface.1; Latin "falsantes verba Domini; SC. 264: 18. 

^ ],3.6, SC 264: 61. Taking Bruno Reynders' Lexique. Comparé du texte grec et. des ver- 
sions latine, arménienne et syriaque de L'Adwersus Haereses de Saint. Irénée, Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum orientalium 141, Subsidia 5-6 (Louvain:1954) as a start, and supple- 
mentüng it with my own textual study (since, invaluable as Reynders is, he does not 
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similarity in construction and the fact that these are the only two occur- 
rences of this verb, here is a prime example of the Preface to Against Heresies 
providing the building blocks for the construction of Irenaean rhetoric. 

The echoes to the opening paragraphs continue. After picking up on 
the charge of Gnostüc falsification, Irenaeus returns to a discussion of the 
truth. As a result of their teaching the Gnostics are accused of leading the 
faithful away as captives from the truth: "im caphuitalem ducunt a. venitate/ 
aixuoAotiGovciv &nxó tfi; &AnOctac."? The word "truth," (veritas/ &Àn8eío) has 
served two distinct functions for Irenaeus. Throughout the Preface Irenaeus 
showed a concern for the truth. The opening line of the work describes 
the Gnostics as those "rejecüng the truth."? Through their deceitful pre- 
sentations, the Gnostic truth appears truer than "truth itself."?* Further, 
he promises to show how "incongruous with the truth their statements 
are."^ [n the Preface, veritas/àAXX0ews. represented the ontological truth of 
the Chrisüian tradition, which the Gnostics rejected and attempted to sub- 
siitute with their own. Here, for once, Unger's (and others") capitalization 
is appropriate:? in the Preface Irenaeus is putting forward the under- 
standing that there is the Truth. 

lruth functions in a second way for Irenaeus—namely, as the name of 
one of the Aeons of the Gnostic cosmology, as in 1.1.1, where the Aeon 
Truth is part of the Pythagorean Tetrad, emitted with Mind. This use of 
Truth reappears in 1.3.3, just prior to 1.3.6, again in reference to the first 
Tetrad. Truth thus serves as an apt example of Irenaean methodology in 
Book 1. Having put forward "the" Truth as a foundational element of his 
understanding of Christianity—that there is such a thing, and "they" reject 
it—vwenitas/ àAnewr is then presented within its technical function in the 
Gnostc system (not quasi-technical), and in 1.3.6 the word is reappropri- 


cross-reference everything), these are the only two times that Irenaeus uses this verb. 
The parallel was not carried over into the Latin translation; whereas in Preface.l the 
verb is *"falsantes," in 1.3.6 it is rendered "adullerantes expositiones." 

? SC 264: 62. 

?3 "Qualenus venlatem refutantes," Greek '"Exei tijv àÀrBevxv napaneuxóuevot twee," SC 
264: 18. 

^* "'ibsa ventate/acotfjc tfjo &AnBelac," SC 264: 21. 

?5 "nom stantia neque apta veritati/ àv&pyoota tfj &ÀAnÜcia," SC 264: 24. 

? Where it is less clear, for instance, is in regards to the word spirit; capitalization 
in English makes the word into the Holy Spirit, where sometimes it is not clear that 
is what Irenaeus intends. 


um 
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ated and used to further Irenaeus's critique. Irenaeus describes those being 
led into captivity as ones *who do not guard a firm faith in the one Father 
Almighty and in one Jesus Christ, the Son of God." As Unger notes, again 
following Rousseau's commentary, "We have here the two main beliefs of 
the Creed."? What is lacking is an appreciation for the beginning steps in 
Irenaeus's argument. In a sense Unger and Rousseau perpetuate the inter- 
pretation of Irenaeus which Grant described: by looking solely at the Rule 
of Truth, to the detriment of analyzing the development of his rhetoric, 
they fail to appreciate the layers of composition of Book 1. 

While correct to point out that 1.3.6 serves as a prelude to the Rule of 
Truth as presented in 1.10.1, Rousseau and Unger fail to note the crucial 
Irenaean appropriation of language which, as shown above, is emblematic 
of his portrayal of the Gnostics. While it is true that this is the first time 
that *one Father Almighty and one Jesus Christ, the Son of God" appear 
in the text, it is not the first time that "Father," "Jesus," "Christ," and 
"Son" have appeared. Irenaeus employs all of these words in 1.1.1-1.3.5. 
Without going into the details of all of the references, suffice to say that 
these words each describe an essential element in the Gnostic systems of 
cosmology and of salvation. In Irenaeus's description, "Father" is name 
given to the emitter of the Aeons, as in 1.1.1-2, whom the original Duodecad 
glorify through emitting further Aeons in conjugal partnerships, forming 
the thirty Aeons of the Pleroma. "Christ" is essential to the Gnostic sys- 
tem as described in 1.2.5. Emitted as a dyad with Holy Spirit, Christ 
allowed for the stabilization of the Pleroma and subsequent peace which 
permitted the Aeons to create Savior (a second Christ), as described in 
1.2.6. "Son" appears twice in 1.3.3, referring to the Gospel account of the 
woman with the flow of blood in Irenaeus's descriptnon of Gnostic exege- 
sis. Irenaeus, while previewing the Rule of Truth in 1.3.6, also collects 
terms described by their technical meaning for the Gnostics and presents 
them as the core of what will be picked up again as the Rule of Truth. 
Irenaeus has already told us the Gnostics have the same language, just 
that they mean different things when they speak; the Truth described in 
the Preface is being linked with the confessed faith of the church as Irenaeus 
describes it. By taking back the Gnostics' language, 1.3.6 thus forms an 
essential link in Irenaeus's argument. 


? Unger, footnote 37, 151. See Rousseau, SC 263: 189. 
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Second Interlude: 1.4.3-4: Variety in. Method 


Irenaeus returns to his description of the Gnostucs in 1.4.1-2, concerned 
with recounting the fall of Achamoth. The description of the fall and 
restoration of Achamoth has much in common with that of Sophia as told 
in 1.2. There is the same longing, a fall into experiencing emotion and 
passion, and a similar emission of some sort of substance on account of 
this. It is this emotion, as Irenaeus recounts, that the Gnostics believe was 
the cause the formation of matter, as described in 1.4.2. This understanding 
of the ongin of matter leads into the second Irenaean interlude in 1.4.3-4, 
where he displays a different element of his refutation. 

In 1.3.6 he began to prepare the reader for the Rule of Truth in 1.10.1. 
In 1.4.3-4 he previews both a theme and a mode of argumentation which 
will achieve greater prominence throughout Book 1l, stretching into the 
later books. 1.4.3 marks the first time that Irenaeus notes the diversity of 
Gnostic teaching: "We have here, then, a great tragedy and a fantasy, as 
each one of them pompously explains, one this way, another that way." 
The theme of Gnostic diversity as opposed to the uniformity of Irenaeus's 
faith will become an increasingly important part of his argument of Against 
Heresies, and it 1s first sounded here. But one must not immediately inter- 
pret the passage solely in such a manner. It is not the multiphaty itself 
which Irenaeus notes; rather the diversity of teaching and the mystery of 
the teachings are linked to the economic motive of the Gnostics: teaching 
for money. Whereas "our Lord" admonished us to "give without pay," the 
Gnostic teachers teach for pay, and furthermore teach absurd fantasies. 

Irenaeus inserts himself into the narrative in. 1.4.4: *I myself wish to 
contribute something to their prolific retinue." "Prolific retnue" is Unger's 
translation of "fructificationi eorum/ xaproqopig. ac10v."?* "These words in turn 
point back to the Preface, where Irenaeus promised his friend he would 
"reap abundant fruit"? from his statements. What follows is a mode of 
argumentation different from what has appeared up to this point in the 
work. Having argued for an essential truth in Christianity, Irenaeus now 
turns to the domain of rhetoric and attempts to confute the Gnostics using 
their own logic. This rhetorical device is called an entkymema, whose goal 
is "to convince the opponent on grounds that he himself was forced to 


?* SC. 264. 70. 
7 "m multum fructficabis/ roko xapnogopfjoew," SC 264: 26. 
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accept as true."? William Schoedel describes such reasoning by Irenaeus 
in Book 2 of the Against Heresies; here we have use of the same form of 
argumentation in Book 1. Having described the Gnostic understanding of 
the formation of matter, Irenaeus then proceeds on the basis of that descrip- 
tion to show its untenable nature. Waters of all kind had its formation 
from Achamoth's tears (1.4.2).?' Irenaeus's response takes this literal under- 
standing on its own terms and exploits the logical inconsistencies inherent 
within it: How could all kind of waters be formed from her tears, since 
some water is fresh and some is salty? Irenaeus carries this argument to 
its absurd extremes, leaving unsaid the origin of "hot and pungent" waters. 
Such an argument from logic comes to the fore in Book 2. For exam- 
ple in 2.12 Irenaeus, building upon his description of the pairs of Aeons, 
brings out the contradictions within the system itself. Commenting upon 
the names given to the Aeons, Irenaeus wonders how can Silence exist 
concurrently with Word (2.12.5); the two would seem mutually exclusive 
by their very definition. As Donovan notes, Irenaeus exploits "the literal 
application of the analogy of human thought to the emission of the Aeons."** 
Irenaeus does so, however, in a manner first introduced in 1.4.4 and echo- 
ing his words from the Preface. The rhetorical construction is the same as 
in 1.3.6, building upon coded language, to provide the same goal, a pre- 
view of future confutation. It is the method of refutaton previewed which 
differs, witnessing to the dense layers of Irenaean textual construction. 


Third Interlude: 1.6.2-4: Right Conduct and the Church 


Following this second interlude, Irenaeus picks up his description where 
he left off, concerning himself with. creation. He describes the Gnostic 
understanding of the role of the Demiurge, of creation in 5.1-6, and different 
classes of persons in 6.1. This leads into Irenaeus's third break from his 
description of the Gnostics in 6.2-4. As we have seen lrenaeus has fol- 
lowed his description of the Gnostics with. different modes of refutation. 
6.2-4 functions in the same manner. His description of the three classes 
of persons allows him to contrast the moral behavior of his own church 
and of the Gnostics. Noting that the Gnostics believe that the "*ensouled 


? As described by William R. Schoedel, "Philosophy and Rhetoric in the Adversus 
Haereses of Irenaeus," 28. 

31 *a lacnimis enim eus factam universam umidam subsiantiam/ àxo yàp 1v Óokpobov autric 
yeyovévai r&cav £vvypov oociav," SC 264: 66-67. 

* Donovan, One Right Reading, 51. 
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(psychici/woywot) persons are disciplined by ensouled measures... they 
claim that we of the church are these persons (1.6.2). This accusation, 
put in the mouths of the Gnostics, represents the first time that Irenaeus 
has used the word church in a self-referential manner. The word has 
appeared twice previously. The first occurrence, in 1.2.6, described the 
rejoicing of the Aeons, wherein the conjugal pairs adopted the character- 
istics of each other: "the female Aeons all became Truths and Lives and 
Spirits and Churches." The second use of the word comes in 1.5.6, where 
church is described as the spiritual man, the result of the seed planted by 
Achamoth in Demiurge, and an "antitype of the church on high." 

Irenaeus is able to accomplish two tasks in 6.2-4. First, he is able to 
reappropriate the last piece of the Rule of Truth that will follow in 1.10. 
Having already redefined *Father," and *Christ" from the Gnostic under- 
standing, Irenaeus takes the word church and applies it to his own group 
of Christians. Up to this point the Gnostics and their teachers have been 
portrayed as very much "in the family," functioning within the Christian 
community. Furthermore Irenaeus has shown both the role of the Aeon 
"Church" within their system as well as their understanding of the offspring 
of Achamoth as representing a type of Church located within the Pleroma. 
In his accusations against the Gnostics in 1.6.2, Irenaeus first defines his 
group of Christians within Lugdunum as "the church.'?* Second, 1.6.3-4 
allows Irenaeus to present the first of many future ad hominem arguments 
in the Against Heresies. In this one, Irenaeus attacks the Gnostics on moral 
grounds, accusing them of licentiousness (which would become the stand- 
ard charge against deviant groups)? derived from his interpretation of 
their understanding of the spiritual versus ensouled Christians. 

Thus the three Irenaean interludes from 1.1-1.8 follow similiar patterns 
of argumentation, namely, an appropriation of Gnostic terms and concepts, 
combined with a of preview three different Irenaean forms of confutation: 
the Rule of Truth, the enthymema, and the ad hominem. 


5 Arguing for evidence of diversity within the church of Lyons, Donovan writes: 
"Furthermore the mythological material gives indications that the Valentinians exist 
within the Christian community ... Their presence, as it were, 'in the family, would 
be of immense concern to a man like Irenaeus," Donovan, One Right Reading, 32. 

* SC 264: 92-93: "gui sumus ab Ecclesia/£lvai O€ xoUtovg (x0bc) &nb tfj 'ExkAnciag 
nu&g." Once again Unger, following Rousseau, chooses to capitalize "Church" and, in 
this instance, capturing rightly Irenaeus's intent to limit this definition to his group. 

?* For a tracing of this motif throughout both Christian and Jewish constructions of 
heresiology, see Shaye J.D. Cohen, "A Virgin Defiled" Some Rabbinic and Christian 
Views on the Origins of Heresy, Union Seminars Quarterly Review 36 (1980), 1-11. 
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III. 7.8.1-1.9.5: Preparation for the Rule of Truth 


Having shown the diversity of his argumentation and preparation for 
the Rule of Truth, 1.8.1 marks a break from Irenaeus's pattern of con- 
struction and provides him with an opportunity to summarize his work up 
to this point. Commencing with one of his marking words, totaótnc, 
Irenaeus presents the system?? outlined as one "which neither the prophets 
preached, nor the Lord taught, nor the apostles handed down," expressing 
typically Irenaean understanding of the threefold division of the Scriptures. 
1.8.1 serves as a more expanded critique of Gnostic exegesis than that offered 
in 1.3.6 by returning to the pattern outlined in the Preface. The key phrase 
concerns the "words of the Lord." In Preface.l, Irenaeus accused the 
Gnostics of falsifying the words of the Lord to lead away the ignorant. In 
1.8.1, the Gnostics "deceive many by the badly composed fantasy of the 
Lord's words they adapt." As in the preface, Irenaeus offers an illustration 
of Gnostic exegesis, arguing that it is analogous to rearranging the stones 
of a mosaic, transforming the image of a king into that of a dog or a fox. 
This in turn calls to mind the illustration given in Preface.2; the "precious 
stone" which the glass imitation mocks is paralleled by the "precious gems" 
which make up the mosaic." The skillful artisan of the mosaic is likewise 
paralleled in Preface.2, where the presence of one "slillful? is enough to 
expose the false glass gem, as well as the copper joined to silver.?? Further- 
more, whereas in Preface.1 Irenaeus quotes 1 Timothy 1.4 at the beginning, 
he returns to the same letter, quoüng 1 Timothy 4.7 at the conclusion 
of 1.8.1. Through language, illustration, and Scriptural quotation, 1.8.1 
muürrors the Preface. 

Accordingly 1.8.2-5 summarize Gnostic exegesis, organized around the 
thematic exposition of 1.1.1-1.7.5. 1.8.2-4 provides examples of Gnostc 
exegesis in support of their doctrines of the three groups of persons, the 
descent of Achamoth, and the passions of Sophia. 1.8.5 concludes this 
chapter with a lengthy description of Gnostic exegesis of the Prologue to 


* The technical term applied here is argumentum/onó0eoi; (SC 264: 112) which echoes 
the description given in 1.4.4. 

? "ex gemmis pretiosis," 1.8.1, SC 264: 114; compare "lapidem pretiosum" of Preface. 2, 
SC 264: 20. 

5 Compare the "a sapiente artifice/ nó c09o9 teyvitov" who creates the image in 1.8.1 
(SC 264: 114) and the one who tests and exposes in Preface.2, "probare et artificium 
arguere/ 6oxwi&aat xai téyvrv OwA£yGau" SC 264: 20-21. 
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the Gospel of John in support of the primary Ogdoad. Of these descrip- 
tions, 1.8.5 is particular important for invesügating 1.9. 

1.9.1-5 serves as a bridge from Irenaeus's description of Gnosticism and 
the introduction of the major themes of 1.10-1.22, and in doing so employs 
a chiastic form of argumentation for the first time. Beginning with a short 
summary preface, Irenaeus begins to present the conclusions of the opening 
chapters of the work. He addresses his intended reader, *my dear friend," 
for the first ime since the Preface." Having promised an exposition and 
description to his friend, in 1.9.1 he announces that he has done so, describ- 
ing the preceding chapters as presenting the "method" (employing a tech- 
nical term, adinventio/ ué8o60c) of the Gnostics. There are the same repeated 
charges of "fabricaüung" the Scriptures, but with a slight twist. Rather than 
deceiving the faithful, the Gnostics actually "deceive themselves." 

Irenaeus then seeks to prove how those whom he has previously described 
as deceiving others deceive themselves, and the chiastic form of argumen- 
tation follows, with its centerpiece an exegesis of the Prologue to John, 
appropriating the text from the Gnostics. 


Outline of the Chiasm: 
1.9.19: "The enthymema: argument confuting premises established by 
Gnostic exegesis. 
1.9.2: | Exegesis of John's Prologue, counterpoint to Gnostic exegesis 
of 1.8.5. 
1.9.3: | Dogmatic implications based on premises established through 
proper exegesis. 


Marking separation between his summary and the chiasm with the dis- 
junctive "primo/ xpártov," Irenaeus constructs his logical argument in two parts. 
With devastating simplicity, Irenaeus asks: if John had intended to portray 
the Gnostic doctrine of the divine Ogdoad, then why are they not men- 
tioned in the gospel? In the second place, if understanding that the Aceons 
were emitted in pairs is so essential, then why, if John mentions "man" in 
his Prologue, does he not mention Man's conjugal partner, "church?" His 
painstaking enumeration of the Aeons and inclusion of Gnostic exegesis in 
1.8.5 is in order to provide the logical ground for its refutation. 


39 "dilectissime/ &eyammt£," first appearing in Preface.2, SC 264, 22, and appearing again 
SC 264: 136-37. 
* Beginning in line 6 of the SC text; SC 264: 136. 
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The middle and third sections of the chiasm are marked off by emphatic 
ipitur/oov constructions; in 1.9.2, "manifesia igilur/qavepà oov." In 1.9.2 
Irenaeus seeks to explain the plain words of the text, referring to the "one 
God almighty and one only begotten Jesus Christ," echoing his statements 
in 1.3.6. In the construction of their alternative language, the Gnostics take 
the words to mean something which they do not. They "misuse the names 
and transfer them to their own system." In Irenaeus's first extensive. bib- 
lical exegesis (previous exegesis up to this point has consisted of Gnostic 
examples), the Prologue of John's gospel is reclaimed for "the truth." 

In the third section of the chiasm, beginning in 1.9.3, Irenaeus provides 
an exhortation, building upon his refutation and his exegesis to begin the 
construction of dogmatic principles which will lead into the Rule of Truth. 
The igilur/oov is here combined with the imperative discite/ uá8exe, and the 
"foolish people," presumably the Gnostics but perhaps also those who have 
been led astray, are admonished that "Jesus who suffered for us, who dwelt 
among us, this very same one is the Word of God." The terms "Jesus" 
and "Logos" have, up to this point, been part of the Gnostic system. 
Irenaeus combines these terms to show how Scripture should be rightly 
interpreted. This exhortation is linked to the first section of the chiasm in 
1.9.1 through similiar logical argumentation, namely, that if it was to be 
through an Aeon, or an Ogdoad, that we would be saved, then John would 
have written that in the Gospel. As in 1.9.1, in 1.9.3 Irenaeus tells us that 
the Gnostc interpretation is simply not supported by the words of Scripture. 

1.9.4 provides an alternative illustration of this Gnostic process of re- 
arrangement of Scripture, complementing those of Preface.2 and 1.8.l. 
Deparüng from his physical, artistic imagery, Irenaeus brushes off his rhetor- 
ical skills uses a metaphor taken from Homer. The purpose of the exam- 
ple, however, is the same: just as a skillful person can expose the glass 
fake for the gem, so can someone who knows Homer well put the verses 
back into their proper arrangement. The reason for moving from a phys- 
ical image to an example from the written word is that Irenaeus's imme- 
diate purpose is literary rather than purely illustrative: the example from 
Homer leads directly into the first mention of the Rule of Truth in the 
middle of 1.9.4: 


In the same way, anyone who keeps unchangeable in himself the rule of truth 
received through baptism will recognize the names and sayings and parables from 
the Scriptures, but this blasphemous scheme of theirs he will not recognize. 


In his introduction of the Rule of Truth, Irenaeus is building upon the 
linguistic and methodological work of the preceding chapters of Against 
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Heresies. The word truth has moved from being an element of the Gnostic 
system, while referring to the ontological truth of the Christan Church, 
to the truth received by the faithful at baptism. Likewise the "scheme" of 
the Gnostics, the argumentum/oró8eoi of 1.8-1.9, can be vanquished through 
proper methodology, illustrated through his Homeric image, and buttressed 
by his return to the metaphor of the king and the mosaic. Forming an 
inclusio with 1.8.1, the one who keeps the faith will not be deceived by the 
Gnostics, but will recognize the king for the king, not the fox. Language 
and methodology come together in 1.8.1-1.9.4. 


IV. The Rule of Truth: The Culmination of the Narratio 


Irenaeus moves into his formulation of the Rule of Truth in 1.9.5. 
Separating this section from 1.9.1-4, Irenaeus employs theatrical terminol- 
ogy: "Since an ending is lacking to this drama,"*' Irenaeus promises to 
provide an appropriate one. Both the vocabulary and logic of his argu- 
ment recall 1.4.3. Whereas in 1.4.3 he described the Gnostic understand- 
ing of the formation of matter as a tpayoóío, he again uses a dramatic 
metaphor, describing the scena/oxmnvfj of the Gnostics, also referred to as 
"their farce" (uiuog abtÀv). As part of Irenaeus's promised finale, he also 
reprises the theme of Gnostc diversity first also introduced in 1.4.3 as well. 
Yet whereas in 1.4.3 this theme was linked to the absurdity of people actu- 
ally paying for Gnostic teaching, in 1.9.5 Irenaeus juxtaposes the notion 
of Gnostic diversity with the unity of the faith of the church, something 
which he will elaborate in depth throughout the remainder of Against Heresies. 

The Rule of Truth proper commences in 1.10.1-2. In an analysis of its 
opening lines, in hght of the discussion of Irenaeus's use of language in 
the preceding chapters, one cannot help but note that, whatever its ori- 
gin, Irenaeus's presentation of the Rule follows directly from his creation 
and appropriation of the Gnostics' theological vocabulary. He begins with 
"the church," 5 £xxAnoia, its first appearance since 1.6.2, conünuing the 
delineation between the true Church and various Gnostic understandings 
of the word. The church is "dispersed" throughout the world. The verb 


*! "Quonam autem scenae huic deest redemptio/ &neiói) (82) xfj oxmvfi vacotm Aetrei T] mA voc," 
SC 264: 150-51. Following both Rousseau and Unger, the conjecture of &róAvoic, in 
its theatrical understanding of a dismissal, rather than theologically loaded &roAotpooig 
(deliverance, redemption) of Epiphanius's text, ties in with both the sense of the pas- 
sage and the previous allusion to theatrical imagery in 1.4.3. For Rousseau's discussion, 
see SC 263: 222-23; Unger, footnote 25, 183. 
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employed is seminata/8ieonappuévn. This concept has a technical meaning 
within the Gnostic system of salvation, as employed by Irenaeus in 1.5.6 
in reference to seed planted within Demiurge by Achamoth. Yet it also 
recalls the Preface to the work, in which Irenaeus hoped that his reader 
would reap the seeds of his work; here the terminology is reappropriated 
and applied to the church which is spread like seed throughout the world. 
Irenaeus also alludes to the Preface in his presentation of the next 
significant theme, the apostolic transmission of doctrine, which next appears 
in the Rule of Truth. The church "received from the apostles and their 
disciples the faith..." The last mention of the disciples, apart from his 
sections listing examples of Gnostic exegesis, has to do with the Valentinian 
disciples with whom Irenaeus conversed in Preface.2. Discipulus/ onto 
appears first in Preface.3 in reference to the Valentinians. It appears three 
times more, in 1.3.2, 3.3, and 3.5 (where it 1s included in a quotation from 
Luke 14.27). In 1.3.2 it refers to the eighteen months which Jesus spent 
with his disciples as proving the eighteen Aeons outside of the Duodecad. 
More interestingly, in. 1.3.3 it describes Jesus as teaching his disciples the 
truth of the Aeons through his healing. In this sense, the use in 10.1 could 
recall both the disciples of Valentinians, contrasting their teachings with 
those of the Lord's apostles, as well as claiming the true teaching of the 
disciples, as opposed to the Gnostic claim to apostolic teaching in 3.3. 
Turning to the credal formulation of the Rule,? Irenaeus presents a 
Tnrnitanan formulation, beginning with professing "the faith in one God 
the Father Almighty, the Creator of heaven and earth and the seas and 
all things that are in them." Throughout his presentation of the Trinity, 
Irenaeus is following the linguistic methodology of first hinting, then 
claboraüng the meaning of the word in his Gnostic system, then finally 
reappropriating the same word. The phrase "God the Father Almighty" * 
demonstrates this, having been previewed in 1.3.6. Irenaeus is also accom- 
plishing another important goal in 1.10.1-2: he is furthering his own exe- 
gesis, begun in earnest in the chiasm in 1.9.1-4. Thus while returning to 


*^ While arguing that Irenaeus is drawing on some formulation of the faith already 
available, Unger draws attention to the fact that many of the statements do appear to 
be typically Irenaean. What he does not discuss in his notes is how the words which make 
up these doctrinal statements are employed and crafted by Irenaeus in 1.1.1-1.9.4. See 
Unger's discussion, footnote 1, 183-84; he once again follows Rousseau, SC 263: 223-24. 

55 "im unum Deum Patrem omnipotentem/ eig £va Oeov Tlatépa navtoxpatopa," SC 264: 
155; compare 1.3.6, where the same phrase is used: "in unum Deum Patrem omnipoten- 
lem/ eig Eva. Geóv Tlatépa navtoxpátopa," SC 264: 62. 
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some of the important phrases in his Trinitarian exposition, Irenaeus also 
describes the Trinity with a host of Scriptural allusions. 

This method of exegesis, which Unger and Rousseau have noted, is used 
in conjunction with his construction of theological vocabulary, as the next 
hne shows. The one God is "creator of heaven and earth and the seas 
and all things that are in them." This description of God's creaüng power 
is part of the steady accumulation of Scriptural quotations in 1.10.1, alluding 
to Exodus 20.11 and Psalm 146.6. Yet in describing God specifically as 
creator of the heaven and earth and the seas, Irenaeus points back to his 
critique of the Gnosüc understanding of the formation of matter in 1.4.4., 
which contains the only other appearance of the word sea (mare/0óXxc0a) 
in Book 1l. The difference between fresh water and sea water was part of 
Irenaeus's argument from logical grounds against the Gnostics; in 1.10.1 
Irenaeus restores the one God to the role of creator of everything, and 
does so through the first of his series of Scripture quotations, which in 
turn recall his prior critique of Gnostic exegesis from logical grounds. 

Regarding the second person of the Trinity, Irenaeus professes faith in 
*one Jesus Christ, the son of God, who was enfleshed for our salvation." 
In this sentence Irenaeus continues in the same manner of presentation: 
*enfleshed," alludes to John 1:14, which was the centerpiece of his exe- 
gesis in 1.9.1-4. This phraseology likewise presents an orthodox under- 
standing of salvation. Salus/cenpia has appeared once before in Against 
Heresies, in. 1.6.1, where Irenaeus accuses the Gnostics of teaching that 
*material substance is incapable of receiving salvation."* The hylics are 
not capable of being saved, in lIrenaeus's interpretation of Gnostic teach- 
ing, because the world was created in order for the Savior to save the psy- 
chics, who need to discipline the body in order to be saved. In Irenaeus's 
description of the Son of God, there is no discussion of layers of con- 
struction: there is one Christ, not multiple Saviors, who actually took flesh, 
not a *body of ensouled substance." Furthermore, his description of Jesus 
taking flesh, despite the soteriological significance which Unger rightly gives 


* John 1:14 :*xai ó Aóyog càp& éyévero." Unger has chosen "enfleshed" rather than 
"incarnate" or "made flesh" apparently in an attempt to draw attention to the fact that 
Irenaeus is countering Gnostic understandings of salvation, though he does so without 
further explanation and without referring to any quotations from Irenaeus. Summarizing 
Irenaeus's point, Unger writes, *He assumed flesh, and all flesh is capable of salvation 
(Unger, footnote 4, 184)." 

55 "pon emim esse hylicon capacem salutis/ us] yàp eivox tijv UAnv Óexrixiv ootnpíac," SC 
264: 92. 
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it, also recalls Irenaeus's exegesis in. 1.9.3, where the same construction 
appears as part of his exhortation: "Certainly if any other of the Aeons 
had become flesh*' for our salvation, in all probability the Apostle would 
have spoken of that other Aeon." While correct in his interpretation, Unger 
fails to appreciate the combination of exegesis, appropriation, and exposi- 
üon which lie behind lIrenaeus's description of Jesus. 

Irenaeus's description of the role of the Spirit occupies the largest sec- 
üon of his exposition of the Rule of Truth." While the role of the Spirit 
as the voice of the prophets is typically Irenaean, the Spirit is described 
as "preaching the economies," "xexnpvxóg tà oikovopiac."* What follows 
is a long series of allusions to Scripture describing the events in the life of 
the earthly Jesus." In Irenaeus's description of the Gnostic understanding 
of salvation, in 1.6.1 and 1.7.2-3, dispositio/oixovopta. formed a key com- 
ponent of this system. In 1.6.1, as noted above, it is "from the economy" 
that Savior takes his body of ensouled substance.? This same description 
of the role of Economy Christ's fourfold creation is repeated in 1.7.2. 
Irenaeus also elaborates the Gnostic understanding of salvation in 1.7.2, 
describing how they believed that the *ensouled element suffered . . . because 
of the economy, in order that through him the Mother might display the 
type of the Christ on high." In Irenaeus's presentation, the Economy, the 
plan of salvation of the incarnate human person Jesus, is part of reveal- 
ing the seed of knowledge planted in the offspring of Achamoth. By his 
description of the Spirit, the dispositio is firmly linked to the events of the 
human Jesus, as described in the Scriptures. 

In 1.10.1, Irenaeus has expounded three elements of the theology cen- 
tral to Agatnst Heresies and. his response to Gnostic teaching: belief in the 
one God who is also the creator, salvation of the flesh through Jesus' incar- 
nation, and of the revealing of this plan through the life of Christ as put 
forth in the Scriptures. The Rule of Truth, permeated throughout by 


** "'raro faclus est/aàp& &yévexo," SC. 264:143. 

*' For the functioning of the Spirit within the Rule of Truth, see Donovan, 11-12. 

** SC 264: 155. 

*? For a description of the functioning of tàg oixovoptog in Irenaeus, see Rousseau 
(SC 263: 223-24). Rousseau describes the "economies" of the Spirit as revealing the 
prefigurements of Christ in the Old Testament, with salvation accomplished through 
the work of the Son. This appears to be drawing too much of a distinction between 
the functioning of Father, Son, and Spinit. 

99 *!a dispositione autem circumdatum corpus, animalem habens subsiantiam/ &nb 5& tfi okovopita 
xepiteDeioDat opa, yoxuiiv Éxov oooiav," SC 263: 92. 
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Biblical language, is the culmination of 1.1.1-1.10.2. The formulation of 
the Rule is likewise the product of Irenaeus's construction of theological 
vocabulary in his description of the systems of the Gnostics. 


V. Conclusion 


The thesis presented for this paper—that Irenaeus's Rule of Truth is 
best understood through the unfolding of his descriptions of Gnosticism— 
has taken the form of a commentary on Agamst Heresies 1.1-1.10, for the 
reason that Irenaeus's method and style of writing and argumentation 
demand such an approach. Attention to structure as well as vocabulary is 
essential in order to grasp what Irenaeus is doing. While Books 2-5 have 
undergone intense scruüny (Books 3-5 in particular), Book 1, so far, has 
not. This paper has shown that, just as Irenaeus is no longer considered 
an inept editor of other people's works, so should Book ]l be liberated 
from form-critical study and debates about lIrenaeus's historical reliability. 
It also provides a partial answer to the questions raised by Mary Ann 
Donovan some fifteen years ago concerning the role of the Rule within 
Book 1. The Rule of Truth, though significant for the development of 
doctrine, is at its essence a product of the creation of theological discourse 
in Against Heresies, and part of the developing critique of Gnosticism which 
occupy Books 2-5. 
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*' See Donovan, "Irenaeus in Recent Scholarship," 223. Applying this thesis to the 
second formulation of the Rule of Truth, my contention is that 1.22 functions much 
in the same way as 1.10. To prove this would require a commentary on 1.13-21 as 
extensive as that on 1.1-1.10. To give but a few examples: the references to baptism 
and "redemptio", both leading into the Rule of Truth in 1.9.5, are repeated in 1.21.1. 
Whereas refuting Gnostic notions of salvation governs Irenaeus's description of Jesus 
and the Spirit, the question in 1.21 is redemption, countered in 1.22. Further work also 
needs to be done to show how the language/themes of Book 1 are taken up through- 
out the Books 3-5. 


DAS VALENTINREFERAT DES IRENÁUS VON LYON 
(HAER I 11,1) 
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Von den Kirchenvátern ist der Mártyrer Justin (Hinrichtung wohl 167) 
der einzige Zeitgenosse des rómischen Gnostikers Valentin! (vermutlich ca. 
100-160). Justin und Valentin waren in Rom tátig, sogar als Kollegen oder 
rchtüger gesagt Konkurrenten: beide treten óffentlich? als "Philosophen" 
auf, sie lehren nàmlich gegen Honorar "das rechte Leben". Beide nutzen 
sie die Lehrweise der damaligen Philosophie, vor allem platonischer Tradition. 
Allerdings tat Valentin dies auf sprachlich und intellektuell viel hóherem 
Niveau als sein spáter gekommener Konkurrent. Justin erwáhnt in seinen 
Schriften, soweit sie erhalten sind, Valentin nicht, wohl aber einmal *Valena- 
nianer". Er diffamiert sie pauschal? zusammen mit anderen gnostischen 
Gruppen und zeigt auf diese Weise, wie wenig Verstándnis er für die 
Anlegen und Lehren der Gnostiker hat. 


! Christoph Markschies, Valentinus Gnosticus? Untersuchungen zur valentinianischen Gnosis 
mit einem Kommentar zu den Fragmenten Valentins, Tübingen 1992 (WUNT 65). 

* Im Verhór antwortet Justin auf die Frage, wo er lehre: "Ich habe feste Bleibe 
(ün den Ráumen) eines gewissen Martinus über den Thermen des Timiotinos, und zwar 
schon all die Zeit, die ich hier bin. Es ist übrigens das zweite Mal, dass ich mich in 
der Stadt der Rómer (als Lehrer) niedergelassen habe, und ich habe nie einen anderen 
Ort zur Versammlung erwogen als eben diesen. Und wer immer auch kommen 
wollte, um bei mir (zu lernen), ich habe mit ihm (nur) die Lehren der Wahrheit (t&v trc 
&AnBctac Aoyàv) erórtert." (M. Tustin. 3,3, bei Wartelle 228,6-13; Übersetzung Schüngel). 

3 Dual. 35,5f: "Sie lehren nàmlich—die einen auf diese, die anderen auf jene Weise— 
Lásterungen gegen den Schópfer des Weltalls und gegen Christus, dessen Ankunft von 
ihm geweissagt wurde, und gegen den Gott Abrahams, Isaaks und Jakobs. Mit keinem 
von ihnen haben wir Gemeinschaft; denn wir wissen, dal) sie in ihrer Gottvergessenheit, 
Gottlosigkeit, Sündhaftügkeit und Lasterhaftigkeit auch Jesus nur dem Namen nach 
bekennen, nicht aber ihn verehren ..... Von jenen heifen die einen Marcianer, andere 
Valentinianer, andere Basilidianer, andere Satornilianer, die einen so, die andern anders; 
jeder hat seinen Namen vom Gründer des Systems." (Übersetzung Ph. Haeuser, BKV 
33,52). 


O Koninkljke Bnll NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigiliae Christanae 55, 376-405 
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Wie ein christlicher Philosoph" praktisch arbeitete, beschreibt sehr deut- 
lich ein anderer Zeitgenosse der beiden, Hermas, der Autor des "Hirten". 
Hermas lebt ebenfalls in Rom und kennt diese christlichen Lehrer offen- 
bar aus eigener Anschauung: 


Er zeigte mir einige Leute, die auf einer (Schüler-)Bank safen, und einen 
Mann, der auf seinem (Lehr-)Stuhl (xa8é6pa) saB. Und er fragte mich: Siehst 
du die auf der Bank?—]a, Herr, sagte ich.— Das sind, sagte er, Glaubende, 
doch der auf dem Stuhl ist ein Lügenprophet, der die Einsicht (61&voi) der 
Diener Gottes verdirbt, aber nur bei den Zweiflern, nicht bei den (wahrhaft) 
Glaubenden. Diese Zweifler nun kommen (zu ihm) wie zu einem Wahrsager 
(ic £i u&vtw) und fragen ihn aus, was denn nun mit ihnen sein soll^ Und 
jener falsche Prophet, der keinerlei Kraft vom Geist Gottes her in sich hat, 
redet mit ihnen so, wie sie gefragt haben und wie es ihre üblen Begierden 
verlangen: so füllt er sie an mit dem, was sie (gerne haben) wollen. Denn 
er selbst ist leer und kann leeren Menschen nur Leeres antworten: wenn 
er gefragt wird, so gibt er Antwort ganz entsprechend der Leere des Fragers. 
Einige seiner Lehren jedoch trágt er ganz der (christlichen) Wahrheit ge- 
má vor. 

Mand XI (43,1-3) Übersetzung Schüngel 


* "Er" ist der "Hirte", der angelus interpres. Die Dialogform ist literarisch nur 
dürftüg ausgeführt, dennoch ist sie Konstituztu für den Text, denn dieser láuft auf das 
mandatum im letzten Satz hinaus: "Schenke also diesem Geist (der in der Gemeinde 
ungefragt und unverfügbar auftritt) Glauben, von dem anderen aber (der im bezahlten 
Privatunterricht auf persónliche Fragen antwortet) halte dich fern!" Der Dialog ist auf 
den Leser hin angelegt: Hermas vertritt in ihm die Rolle eines eher einfáltigen Christen, 
der "Hirt" ist das alter ego des Autors, denn er spricht nicht ex autoritate angeli, son- 
dern iwi ein Adrokat "beweist" er dem Leser anhand von Indizien, wo der rechte Geist 
spricht. 

? Die Fragestellung ti &pa &ctoi o10ig ist doppeldeutig: In einer Schulstunde unter 
dem Thema e$ (fjv fragt sie nach dem anzustrebenden Dasein(sweg), der Leser aber 
soll sie nicht in diesem Kontext verstehen, sondern als Orakelanfrage. R. Joly übersetzt 
"Ceux qui doutent viennent à lui comme à un devin et le questionnent sur leur ave- 
nir." und kommentiert "Ainsi, les pseudoprophétes font oeuvre de divination." (SC 53, 
193 mit Anm. 2). 

* Irenáus nimmt diese Formulierung auf: "The one passage in Irenaeus in which the 
phrase 1ó kevóv zveUpa. occurs is A. H. I 13,2 (richtig: 13,4!). This is part of the account 
of the prophetic activities of the Gnostic teacher Marcus; between this account and the 
11th Mandate there exist many similarities, to such an extend that we may safely assume 
that Irenaeus used materials of the 11th Mandate for his picture of Marcus." J. Reiling, 
Hermas and the christian prophecy. A. study of the 11th mandate Leiden 1973 (NTSuppl 37) 41. 
Das bedeutet aber: Irenáus arbeitet hier nicht nach Quellen oder eigenen Beobachtungen, 
sondern sammelt die in seinen Kreisen umlaufenden Klischees, um sie den Gegnern 
anzuheften! 
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Hermas polemisiert heftig, aber ganz realistisch malt er die Szenerie: Es 
handelt sich um einen schulischen. Privatunterricht, ganz so, wie auch Justin 
seinen Unterricht hielt (s. Anm. 2). Dann aber ist es sachwidrig, einen sol- 
chen Lehrer als "Lügen-Propheten" zu bezeichnen. Denn "Prophet" ist eine 
christliche Fachbezeichnung und meint den bezahlten Lehrer, der :n der 
Gemeindeversammlung die LXX. auslegt und an die Weisungen Jesu' erinnert. 
Ein christlicher Philosoph" hat keinen derartügen Auftrag der Gemeinde 
und wil ihn auch nicht haben (siehe Mand XI,14). Er wendet sich viel- 
mehr an Christen, denen die Belehrung in der Gemeinde nicht genügt, an 
"Zweifler",* die mit ihren Glaubensproblemen, ófter wohl mit ihren Lebens- 
problemen kompetentere Hilfe suchen und bereit sind, für solche Hilfe 
auch zu zahlen. Das alles weiB Hermas, auch weil er, dass ein solcher 
privater Unterricht intellektuell anspruchsvoll ist und nichts mit Zukunfts- 
Wahrsagerel zu tun hat. Dennoch spielt er polemisch diese Karte. Offenbar 
hat er kaum Sach-Argumente gegen solche Lehrer, deshalb bleibt ihm nur, 
sie als obskurante Wahrsager? zu verleumden. 


' Die Spezialstudie von Reiling (Anm. 6) kommt zum Ergebnis;" ... it is clear that 
the church as a gathered community is indispensable if prophecy is to function pro- 
perly" (176); diese Propheten "are not 'Pneumatiker' in a sense that they possess the 
spirit to a higher degree than the ordinary members of the church." (175).—4Als ein 
spezieller Dienst in der Gemeinde verkündet und aktualisiert der Prophet die (atl.) 
Gottesoffenbarung (ein Beispiel dafür ist Barn 6,5-7,2, s. dazu Ferdinand R. Postmeier 
Der Barmabasbrie, Góttingen 1999 (KAV 8) 255-283). Dieser Prophetendienst in der 
Gemeinde hat nichts mit Zukunftsdeutung und Wahrsagerei zu tun. Allerdings hat das 
Verb zpoqgrnteoo im profanen Gebrauch durchaus die Bedeutung "wahrsagen, Zukünfüges 
enthüllen"; diese populáre Bedeutung nutzt Hermas für seine Polemik. 

* Hermas behandelt den "Zweifel" thematisch in Mand IX, zunáchst den Zweifel an 
der Gebetserhórung, dann aber einen grundsátzlicheren Zweifel: "Wende dich ganz ab 
vom Zweifelsinn und sei vólhg Herr über ihn in allen Angelegenheiten, (denn du bist) 
gerüstet mit dem starken und máchügen Christenglauben. Denn der Christenglaube ver- 
spricht alles, er erfüllt auch alles; der Zweifelsinn aber bezweifelt sogar sich selbst (m 
ówvyia xataniteDovca) und scheitert darum bei jeder Sache, die er unternimmt." (PH 
39,10; Übersetzung Schüngel). In Mand XI sagt Hermas ótyvyot... roxvác uevavoobotw 
(PH 43,4): "diese sind Zweifler und ándern stándig ihre Ansichten". Im damaligen kul- 
turellen Kontext kónnen damit nur Leute mut religiós-philosophischem Problembewusstsein 
gemeint sein. Bei der Homerlektüre im elementaren Schulunterricht war Skepsis gegen- 
über den Gótterlehren ein wichtiges Unterrichtsziel und wurde von den Philosophen im 
hóheren Unterricht vorausgesetzt—so theologisch die meisten Philosophen dann auch 
argumentierten. Die Ótyvyoi sind also die gebildeten Intellektuellen und ihre Lehrer, 
die Philosophen.—Ausführlich zum "Zweifel" s. den Exkurs bei N. Brox Der Hirt des 
Hermas 1991 (KAV. 7) 551-553 und den Exkurs zum "Oppositions-Begriff" Einfacheit 
(&nAótnc) 500-502. 

?* "They go to him óc &ri u&vuw i.e. as the heathen go to a soothsayer. A little further, 
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Wer aber ist hier gemeint? In Rom gab es gewiss nicht viele chnsthche 
Philosophen zur Zeit des Hermas, der bekannteste und erfolgreichste von 
ihnen war Valentin. Hermas wirft dem Ungenannten vor, dass er arrogant 
auftrete: er beanspruche eine intellektuelle Führungsposition (npoxtoxofnópío), 
sei im Reden unbescheiden und wortreich (àvoióng xoi zoÀ0AaAoc), auch 
lebe er auf groBem FuB (Mand X1,12). Er suche sich seine Kunden zusam- 
men und gebe nur Privatunterricht (katà yovtav otoig npognteoet — er gibt 
seine Wahrsagerei nur im Winkel (Mand XIL,13)) Jeder zeitgenóssische 
Leser des "Hirten", der die Verháltnisse in Rom kannte, musste bei die- 
ser Schilderung vielleicht nicht ausschlieBlich, aber vor allem an Valenün'? 
denken. 

Etwa vierzig Jahre spáter, in den achtziger Jahren des 2. Jahrhunderts 
schreibt Irenáus von Lyon sein umfangreiches Werk "*Entlarvung und 
Widerlegung der fálschlich sogenannten Gnosis". Darin behandelt er Valentin 
ausdrücküch nur einmal, námlich im Buch I Kap. 11,1. Valentin ist lángst 
Begründer einer eigenen Tradition, einer Schule!! geworden. Irenáus ver- 
birgt nicht seine polemische Einstellung gegenüber dieser Schule, er sagt 


however, the author modifies his statement and writes that the double-minded uavtebovtoa 
(g kai tà EÜvm. Like pvtig this verb has a strong pagan connotation, and hence 
consulting the false prophet is tantamount to the sin of idiolatry." Reiling (Anm. 6) 34. 

" Reiling (Anm. 6) 65 diskutiert die schon 1865 von Lipsius vorgetragenen These, 
"that the picture of the false prophet in Hermas fits the Gnostics perfectly." Er 
wendet ein, dass hier nicht Lehre, sondern Wahrsagerei gesucht und geboten werde, 
konzediert aber: "It is, however, conceivable that Hermas contains polemics against 
Gnosticism to such an extant that it is at least probable to see the false prophet as a 
representative of this movement." (65) Reiling behandelt dann ausdrücklich Valentin, 
kommt aber zum Ergebnis "that there is very little in Hermas which refers to contro- 
versies with Gnostic teachers" (66). Das ist richtig, hat aber einen einfachen Grund: 
Hermas kann und will nicht argumeniati auf die Lehren Valenüns eingehen, denn er 
hat wohl keinen Zugang zu dessen Denken, obwohl beide ernsthafte und engagierte 
Christen sind, in der gleichen Stadt leben und in der gleichen Sprache (freilich mit sehr 
unterschiedlicher Kompetenz!) schreiben. 

! [renàus Haer I] 30,15: Tales quidem secundum eos senlentae. sunt, a quibus velut. Lernea 
hydra mulhplex capitibus fera de Valenlini scola generata est.—Chr. Markschies hat den Relativsatz 
sehr problematisiert (Nochmals: Valentinus und die Gnostikoi VigChr 51 (1997) 179-187), 
er findet unverstándlich, dass etwas zugleich a quibus und de scola entstand. Ich meine, 
Irenáus greift hier zur Kunstfigur der ÉAXetic/ detractio, die so aufzulósen ist: "Wie (aus 
dem Sumpf) die Lernáische Schlange entstand, ebenso entstand mit diesen (vielen 
Máànnern), die derartige Lehrsátze vorbringen, aus der Schule Valentins ein Ungeheuer, 
das (nun) viele Kópfe hat." Die Polemik zielt auf den jetzigen Zustand der Schule 
Valentins: die Vielzahl ihrer capita — Lehrautoritáten mache sie unglaubwürdig. 
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mit Nachdruck, worum es ihm geht: Er will aufzeigen, dass die Schüler 
Valentins sich stándig widersprechen. Etwas überraschend referiert er dann 
aber nicht Lehren der Schüler, sondern Lehrsátze Valentins, also—nach 
seiner Behauptung—Originaltexte!? des Meisters. Einleitend gibt Irenáus 
an, welche Stellung und Bedeutung er Valentin persónlich zuschreibt: 


'O uv yàp xpürtoc àxó tfj Aeyouévng l'voctixfis olp£oedoc 
1àc &pxàc £ig tO1ov yapaxrijpa 61:9ackaAetou ueBappuócac, 
OboAv1tivoc obtoc Gpicato: 


Irenáus bezeichnet die gnostische Tradition als eine oípeoiw,'? das ist 
eine vom Christentum, wie er es vertritt, willkürlich abgespaltene Lehrauffas- 
sung. Mit ànó ist die Herkunfl der Abspaltung benannt; Valentin 1st npóoc, 
weil mit ihm diese Abspaltung angefangen'* habe. Valentin habe die eine 
Kirche gespalten, indem er ihre? Grundlagen, d.h. ihre fundamentalen 
Lehrsátze korngierte (ue8opuótGo), er habe námlich diesen Grundlagen für die 
Zwecke seines Lehrbetriebs (616aoxaAsiov) ein neues Gepráge'? gegeben. 


7? Markschies (Anm. 1) 263 bezweifelt, dass Irenáus solche Quellen hatte: "Bereits 
ungefáhr zwanzig Jahre nach dem mutmaflichen Ende von Valentins rómischer 
Wirksamkeit lassen sich von der Lehrtátigkeit eines gefeierten altchristlichen Theologen 
nur noch kleine Bruchstücke auftreiben." Das ist unwahrscheinlich, sogar widerlegbar.— 
Nur G. Quispel hat, soweit ich sehe, darauf bestanden, dass Haer I 11,1 valentinisches 
Gut enthalte, so gutes sogar "that this short summary still furnishes a valid basis for 
the reconstruction of the original doctrine of Valentinus". (Valentinian Gnosis and the 
Apocryphon of John, in: The Rediscovery of Gnostcism I Leiden 1980 (SHR 41/1) 123). 

? Das ist damals ein Fachwort der Philosophen: die etablierten Philosophenschulen 
bezeichneten damit von ihrer Generallinie abweichende Lehren. Irenáus übernimmt mit 
diesem Sprachgebrauch diese Abwehrhaltung. 

^ Den gleichen Vorwurf der Traditionslosigkeit macht Irenáus Haer III. 4,3: "Vor 
Valentin gab es keine Valentinianer . . ., noch irgend solche Leute bósartiger Gesinnung, 
wie wir sie vorhin erwáhnten, bevor nicht die Anreger und Erfinder (tnitiatores et. inven- 
tores) ihrer Perversion auftraten. Valentin kam nach Kom unter Hyginus, erreichte sei- 
nen Hóhepunkt unter Pius und hielt sich bis Anicet."^ Hier datiert Irenáus den Beginn 
der oipecig in die 30er Jahre des 2. Jahrhunderts! Andererseits kennt er wie schon Justin 
(Apol 1 26) eine successio, die mit Simon Magus beginnt. Dann lautet das Ergebnis: 
"A talibus patribus et proavis eos qui a. Valentino. sint, sicul. ipsae. sentenhae et. regulae. ostendunt" 
(Haer I 31,3). 

'* Nicht gnostische &àpyot (Glaubensgrundsátze), das wáre ja keine otpecig gewesen! 
Andererseits formuliert Irenáus bewusst zweideutig. 

'* [renáus nutzt das Bild vom Münzen-Prágen: In der Antike schlug man Münzen 
nicht nur aus vorbereiteten Metallstücken, sondern bisweilen auch aus Münzen (Über- 
prágungen). Irenáus meint: Valentin habe der echten Münze "Christentum" seine eigene 
Prágung (iótov xapaxtrjp) gegeben, also gewaltsam und mit krimineller Energie das wahre 
Christentum verfülscht.—Das gleiche Bild auch Haer I 24,7 28,1 und II 31,1. 
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Erst zuletzt nennt er Valentin namentlich und erklárt, dieser habe seine 
Korrektur erreicht, indem er neue àpxaí defmiert habe; entsprechend beginnt 
der erste Satz des Referats mit dem sivo einer Definition! Ich lóse den 
absichtsvoll verschachtelten Satz auf und übersetze: 


Der erste aus der Abspaltung (vom Christenglauben), die man gnostisch nennt, 
ist Valentin. Denn er hat die (christlichen) Grundlagen korrigiert, indem er 
sie für seme Lehrtátgkeit"" (gewaltsam) umprágte. Dazu hat er (diese Grundlagen) 
in folgender Weise neu festgesetzt: 


Irenáus kündigt damit ein Referat über die "neu definierten Lehrgrund- 
sátze" Valenüns an, tatsáchlich folgen Definitionssátze. Aber diese Sátze 
machen auf den Leser den Eindruck wirrer, unverstándlicher Fantasie. Das 
ist Absicht. Irenáus gibt sich keine Mühe, Valentins Lehre zu verstehen 
oder gar zu erláutern. Der Kirchenvater will nicht informieren, sondern 
desinformieren; er will nicht Grundpositionen des wichtigsten Gegners skiz- 
zieren, sondern ihn als eigensinnigen, fantasierenden Wirrkopf lacherlich 
machen. Genaugenommen ist das Valentinreferat Haer I 11,1 nicht Polemik, 
sondern es ist Agilation.'* 

Weil die Dinge so stehen, halte ich das folgende Vorgehen für geboten: 
Man muss die redaktionelle Arbeit des Irenáus abtrennen von den Texten 
und Motiven, die er von Valentin übernommen hat.? Da erweislich ist, 
dass die Texte/Motive bei Valentin in verschiedenem Zusammenhang stan- 
den, muss jedes Textstückchen bzw. Motiv für sich genommen werden: 
dort einen Zusammenhang, gar ein "System" zu finden, das ist eine der 
falschen Fáhrten, auf die Irenáus locken will. Weiter muss man versuchen, 
in Kenntnis der Argumentationsweise Valentins und im Wissen um seine 
theologischen Anliegen Sachkritik an den einzelnen Texten bzw. Motüven 
zu üben, das heift zu prüfen, ob sie zur Argumentation und Lehre der 


7 [renàus unterstellt: Valentin ging unter die Philosophen, also auf den óffentlichen 
Markt; um da erfolgreich zu sein (und das war er!), musste er Neues, Sensationelles bieten. 

!5 Das wird besonders deutlich, wenn man auf die Fortsetzung achtet: Irenáus berich- 
tet Hae ] 11,2 kurz von einem gewissen Sekundus und seinen Korrekturen am an- 
geblichen "System" Valentins, dann ausführlich von der Lehre eines Ungenannten, den 
Irenáus gewiss erfunden hat, denn dessen Lehre besteht in Benennungswillkür. Diese 
nutzt der Kirchenvater dann in 11,4 für eine drastische "Verkürbissung" (ein damals 
arg abgenutzter Gag der Parodie), in 11,5 rührt er einem wirren Begriffs-Salat an. Das 
alles ist populárer Klamauk. 

!! Natürlich ist dieser Grundsatz allgemein anerkannt. Was Markschies (Anm. 1) 367 
Anm. 232-234 aufzühlt bzw. in der Übersetzung 409-411 bietet, ist nur die "Irenáische 
Rahmung"; man muss aber gerade die versteckten Bearbeitungen der Quellentexte her- 
auszufinden. 
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Fragmente passen oder nicht. Leider kann man nicht die erste methodi- 
sche Forderung erfüllen und dann erst zur zweiten vorrücken: man muss 
sie schon stándig kombinieren. 


Beobachtungen, Überlegungen und Erláàuterungen zum 1. Satz des Referats 


a Eivat Av&6a. &vovópaoctov, 

Es sei eine unnennbare Zweiheit, 
b hic to uév t1 kaAeioBai "Appntov, to 6£ Xwyr|v: 

von der das eine "Unsagbarer" genannt wird, das andere "Schweigen"; 
c Éneita £x 1oc0T0]; tfjo AváBoc Óevtépav Avaóa npoBeBAroOo:, 

aus dieser Zweiheit sei dann eine zweite hervorgesprossen, 
d fig 1ó puév c1 TIatépa óvouáGei, to 8& 'AABev: 

von der er (— Valentin) das eine "Vater" nennt, das andere "Wahrheit". 
e &x 6E tfj; Texpáóoc raótnc xaprogoptioÜo 

Aus eben dieser Vierheit sind Früchte hervorgebracht worden, 

Aóyov xai Zor|v, "AvÜpcenov xai 'ExxAnciav. 

námlich "Logos" und "Leben", "Mensch" und "Kirche", 
f Eivai te taotnv 'Oy6oá6o npórtnv. 

Es sei dies die erste "Achtheit". 

Die Satzperiode wird in oratio obliqua vorgetragen: Irenáus referiert die 
Entwicklung der ersten "Ogdoas". Kennzeichnend für die Gattung ist das 
vorangestellte und im Schlusssatz f wiederholte eivov: Irenáus behauptet, 
er referre philosophische Defininonen. Nach den Fragmenten ist aber 
sicher, dass Valentin nicht deduktiv nach Definiüonen dozierte, sondern 
mit anschaulicher Bildlichkeit paránetisch unterrichtete. Wenn Irenáus, wie er 
behauptet, hier Grundsátze Valentins referiert, so hat er ze literarische Gat- 
tung verschoben! 

Das primáre konstitutive Element dieser Periode ist wohl nicht das 
Zahlenschema, sondern der Vorgang, den die Verben npoBóAXo (*hervor- 
sprossen, einen Zweig treiben", lat: emitfere)" und xoapzooopéo ("Früchte 
bringen/tragen", lat.: fructihcart) bezeichnen. Das Zahlenschema hat, ver- 
mute ich, erst Irenáus in den Vordergrund gespielt, um auf diese Weise 
die Bedeutung des Textes zu verschieben und den Leser auf eine Spur zu 
setzen, die in die Irre führt. Denn Írenáus redet im náchsten Satz von 
zehn bzw. zwólf Kráften, aber man versteht nicht, was das soll. Wenn 


? Üblich ist die Übersetzung "emanieren". Dies ist ein Fachwort der Philosophie, das 
Plotin in einem sehr speziellen Sinne gebraucht hat. Weder Valentin noch Irenáus kón- 
nen Plotin, der ca. 205-270 lebte, gelesen haben. Wichüger ist: Valentin nimmt nicht 
wie z.B. SapSal 7,25 das (archetypische) Bild von der rinnenden Quelle auf, sondern 
er wáhlt als ein Sprachkenner bewusst rpoBiJJus und xapmrogopéo, denn er will die 
vegelatien Bilder, die diese Worte malen. Wer Valentin verstehen will, muss seine Bildwahl 
respeküeren. 
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man diese Angabe zu interpretieren versucht, wozu die Zahlen (und die 
Paralleltexte Haer 1 1,1 und 17,1.2) geradezu verlocken, sitzt man. schon 
in der Falle der Desinformationen, die Irenáus aufgestellt hat: man móchte 
den Aufbau der hier skizzierten Jenseitswelt verstehen und das "System" 
Valenüns begreifen. Nimmt man jedoch die beiden Verben in 1c und e 
als das primáre konstitutive Element des Valentintextes, so steht fest, dass 
hier das eindrucksvolle Bild fruchttragender Zweige oder áhrentragender 
Halme vorgestellt wird, genauer gesagt ein Doppelbild: Zweige wachsen 
heraus und ihre Früchte werden prásentiert. Solch anschauliches Formulieren 
passt weit besser zu Valentin als schulgemáfe Definitionssátze. Weiter fállt 
auf, dass die beiden Verben durchaus gegen die Natur der Sache passi- 
visch gebraucht werden. Ich verstehe dieses Passiv als pass. divinum. Das 
entspricht Valentns Redeweise, denn dieser war sehr bemüht, von Gott 
und seinem Handeln nicht direkt zu sprechen. Als Tráger des góttlichen 
Hervorbringens bezeichnet Irenáus eine *unnennbare Zweiheit", die aller- 
dings im erláuternden Relativsatz doch benannt wird: zeigt das nicht, dass 
hier recht sorglos geklittert worden 1st? Jedenfalls kann Valenün nicht von 
einer góttlichen *Dyas"?' gesprochen haben. Im Gegensatz zu dieser *Dyas" 
in la ist im Satz 3 von einer einzigen "Tiefe"? die Rede. Gesetzt, diese 
"Tiefe", verstanden als Gottesbenennung, sei ursprünglich der Handelnde 
gewesen, dann kann man das Passiv durch die Umschreibung mit "lassen" 
gut ausdrücken: Die Tiefe" lásst "Unsagbar" und "Schweigen" hervor- 
sprossen. Das wáre wohl eine sinnvolle Aussage, aber kein Bild. Bleibt man 
beim pass. divinum des Textes und bemüht man sich um lakonische Kürze, 
dann muss man formulieren: 

Als Zweige werden getrieben "Unsagbar und "Schweigen", "Vater" und 


"Wahrheit", als Früchte werden hervorgebracht "Logos" und "Leben", 
*Einzelmensch" und "Gemeinde der Berufenen", 


griechisch—als visio und im Chiasmus formuliert—hief es wohl: 


*opàtou/ DA enro*? 
"Appntoc xai Zwyij Hop xoi 'AAneux npoBepArioos 
kapzogopteioOo:i Aóyoc kai Zor| "AvÜponoc xai 'ExxAnota. 


* "Schwiengkeiten bereitet auch die dualistische Konzeption: des Abschnitts 1, die 
Haer 1 11,1] zwar mit dem valentinianischen System 'A' verbindet, aber kaum mit der 
monistischen Tendenz der Fragmente und Tertullians verglichen werden kann." (Markschies 
(Anm. 1) 377 mit Fufinote 292) 

7? Darauf verweist auch Markschies (Anm. 1) 371 Anm. 256. 

?* Ich bin nicht der Ansicht, dass das verbum videndi ausgedrückt war; es ergab sich 
selbstverstándlich aus dem NcI. 
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Diese hypothetische, aber den Wortlaut unangetastet lassende Rekonstruk- 
tion ergibt eine vólhg neue Textgattung: eme Meditationsanleitung. Eine. sol- 
che Anleitung hat ihren Sitz im Leben im seelsorglich ausgerichteten 
Unterricht. Valentin hat nicht Definitionen. vorgetragen, um daraus wie 
Euklid in seinen "Elementen" Schritt für Schritt zwingende Schlüsse zu 
ziehen, sondern er hat, wie die Fragmente ausweisen, psychologisch geschickt 
unterrichtet, um seine Hórer mit dichterischer Kraft zur Meditation und 
Selbsteinsicht zu führen. Dabei ging es nicht um intellektuelles Bescheid- 
Wissen, sondern um ermutigende Antworten auf existentielle Fragen und 
Lebensnóte. Valentin musste seinen Klienten etwas mit nach Hause geben, 
wovon sie zehren konnten. Hier tat er dies mit einem dichterischen Zweizeller, 
der leicht zu behalten** ist. Der eine ganz jenseitige Gott bleibt unsicht- 
bar, ungenannt und schlechthin verborgen; der meditierende Gnostiker 
aber erkennt vier "Namen", die bei der Meditation "herausgetrieben sind" 
(npoBeBARoOai in lc: resultatives gr. Perfekt). Die "Namen" sind nicht die 
Sache selbst, sondern sind die (durchaus subjektiven, námlich an die 
Meditation gebundenen) An-Sichten, die auf den einen schlechthin Un- 
Sagbaren? verweisen. Die vier Namen bilden zwei Paare: "Unsagbar" 


^ Antiker Unterricht war papierlos! Die Schüler hatten nur Wachstáfelchen, sie muss- 
ten auswendig lernen. Gute Lehrer brachten den Merkstoff in poetische Form, beson- 
ders beliebt waren Hexameter. Vier Hexameterzeilen, die man in Kom fand (wissensch. 
Katalogisierung: ICUR VI,2972a), stammen wahrscheinlich aus Valentins Unterricht, s. 
dazu zuletzt Paul Schüngel, Ein gnostisches Credo—in Stein gehauen! RQ 93 (1998) 
145-155. 

^ Auf den ersten Blick ganz anders interpretiert Roelof van den Broek: "The prin- 
ciple of androgynos dualty is first expressed in Immortal Man and his Sophia. It is to 
such a concept that Plato's view of the Good as producing Nous and Aletheia could 
be applied. Valentinus has transformed the principle of duality and fecundity into the 
deepest ground of being itself, by changing its monadic essence into Bythos and Sige." 
(Jewish and Platonic Speculations in Early Alexandrian Theology: Eugnostos, Philo, 
Valentinus, Origen, in: R. van den Broek, Studis tm Gnostcism and Alexandrian. Christanity 
NHMS 39 (1996) 117-130, 128.) Diese Interpretaüon ist zwar viel differenzierter und 
verstándnisvoller als die Behauptung der Kirchenváter vom doppelten Gott, aber auch 
sie láàuft auf eine dualistische Aufspaltung des Gottesbegnriffes hinaus. Das aber verkennt 
die Intention Valentins. Denn dieser will in der Ogdoas-Formel das Offenbarungswirken 
des biblischen Gottes darstellen, jedoch nicht als angeblich objektiv in der Bibel gefun- 
dene Heilsgeschichte, sondern als im. Verstándnis der Verstándigen sich entfaltende visio 
der Zuwendung dieses einen und einzigen Gottes. Doch vertritt, dem Anschein des 
zitierten Satzes entgegen, van den Broek gar keine Interpretation, die zu meiner kon- 
trár ist: Er verweist als Initialzündung einer langen Denktradition auf Platos Spekulation, 
dass aus (der Idee von) einem Guten als erstes das Ideenpaar Nous und Aletheia ent- 
springen. Das Grundproblem der Gnostiker bezüglich der Gotteslehre benennt van den 
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und "Schweigen" bilden ein Paar, das sich ergánzt, denn nur "Schweigen" 
ist die richtige Antwort auf "Unsagbar"—ein hóchst beherzigenswerter 
theologischer Grundsatz!* Ebenso entspricht "Vater" in dem Sinne, in dem 
Jesus diese Gottesanrede brauchte, der "Wahrheit" im alttestamentlich- 
weisheitlichen Sinne: "emet" ist, was das Leben fest macht bei jedem, der 
gelernt und verinnerlicht hat, wer der schlechthin gute Vater der Verkündi- 
gung Jesu ist. Die jeweiligen "Partner" antworten einander, die beiden 
"Paare" jedoch stehen in dialektischer Spannung, denn "Vater" hebt ja in 
einem gewissen Sinne "Unsagbar" auf. Und ganz genau so ist es bei den 
"Früchten", also den in der Empirie? sich. zeigenden. Wirkungen (xa.pnogopeicOoa 
in le: gr. duratives Prásens): auch da sind je zwei Partner, die sich mógen, 
ja aufeinander angewiesen sind, die beiden Paare aber stehen in dialekti- 
scher Spannung.? Die Schónheit des Sprachbildes kann man im Deutschen 


Broek so: "Eugmnostos's real problem is how the monadic and unchangeable being of 
the ineffable God can be conceived as becoming an active and multiplying being" (118, 
Hervorhebung Schüngel). Von Philo referiert er 120: "According to Philo, the name of 
God represents the creative and beneficent power of God, and the name of Lord his 
royal and punishing power"—was andere Juden dann herumdrehten. Das Titelthema 
ist "Speculations", der Ausgangspunkt dabei ist immer: die *monadic essence" selbst ist 
nicht sagbar! Plato und Philo und die groBen gnostischen Theologen beachten sorgfàl- 
tg, was kirchliche Theologen meist vergessen: Von Gott selbst kann man nicht reden, 
sondern nur von den Gottesvorstellungen und -erfahrungen der Menschen. Wenn man 
dieses Wagnis unternimmt, sollte man wissen, was man tut; der Leser aber sollte an 
der Dialekaük und der immer mitschwingenden ehrfürchtigen Ironie merken, dass sol- 
che Rede unter einem ihr eigentümlichen Vorbehalt steht. 

?5 Die Exzerpte aus Theodot 29 formulieren in der gleichen Bildlichkeit und Wortwahl: 
"Sige, sagen sie, die die Mutter aller ist, die von der "Tiefe" hervorgebracht sind, 
schwieg von dem, was sie von dem Unsagbaren nicht aussprechen konnte; was sie aber 
begriff, das hat sie als Unbegreifliches ausgesprochen." (Übersetzung W. Foerster, Die 
Gnosis Bd. 1,292 (BAWC.AC ?1979)) Vergl. die Einsicht Platos: *Also den Urheber und 
Vater dieses Weltalls aufzufinden, ist schwer, nachdem man ihn aber auffand, ihn allen 
zu verkünden, unmáglich." (Tim 28c, Übersetzung Schleiermacher/Müller; ebenso 7. 
Brief 3416). 

7 Valentin musste seinen Hórern echte Hilfe in ihren persónlichen Nóten bieten und 
darum auf ihre Erfahrungen zu sprechen kommen. Die Gnostiker haben nicht um der 
Spekulation willen spekuliert, sondern um problembewussten Hórern überzeugende 
Antworten geben zu kónnen. Man sollte Irenáus nicht glauben, wenn er Haer I 4,3 behaup- 
tet, die Leute zahlten "hohe Honorare" für "eine ganz abgestandene 'Theatergeschichte und 
pure Fantasieerzáhlung": es ist Irenáus, der die sehr ernsthaften seelsorglichen Bemühungen 
der Gnostiker als 1payqóio xoAAT| Aowóv und qavtaoío darstellt! 

? Diesen Text von zwei Zeilen meditativ auszuschópfen würde mehrere Seiten, ja 
einen eigenen Aufsatz erfordern. "Logos" (Urbedeutung: was eine Rechnung aufgehen 
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nicht voll wiedergeben, denn sie beruht auch darauf, dass die jeweiligen 
Partner dem grammatischen Geschlecht nach mánnlich und weiblich sind, 
also ein *Ehepaar", eine "Syzygie"? bilden. Das kann man in der Über- 
setzung nicht nachahmen. Doch kommt es darauf nicht an, sondern 
darauf, alle Pole des Sprachbildes meditativ gleichmáDig in der Schwebe 
zu halten. Den Reichtum dieses Zweizeilers finde ich bewundernswert,?? 
eine solche Verdichtung schafft nur ein Genie.?! 

In spáteren Auseinandersetzungen wurde die "Ogdoas" zum Bekenntnis- 
artikel. Ein Beispiel dafür ist die Lehrschrift Testimonium Veritatis (NHC 


lásst und einen Satz verstehbar macht) ist hier vermutlich die das Leben stmmig machende 
Einsicht, und entsprechend ist "Leben" eine Existenz aus der Selbsterfahrung einer 
"Meerestiefe an Vollmacht" (s. unten Anm. 63). Einer, der von diesem Paar bestimmt 
ist, ist ein &vOprnoc, der sich dieser Vollmacht und damit seines Auftrags bewusst gewor- 
den ist. Nach gnostischer Auffassung ist er gerade dadurch ein mit seiner Singularitát und 
essentiellen Einsamkeit einverstandener Mensch, ein uovaxóc, wie das EvThom sagt. 
Zugleich mit solchen Menschen entsteht éxxAmnoía, das ist "die berufene Gemeinschaft", 
die solche Menschen einerseits brauchen und andererseits ermóglichen: die Gemeinde 
wird konsttuiert durch gemeinsames Werten und Handeln, durch wechselseitiges Ermutigen, 
Bedenken und Erinnern derjenigen, die mit jesuanischer Liebeskraft bevollmáchüg sind. 

? Es war vermutlich Valentin selbst, der das (uralte, archetypische) Denken in 
"Syzygien" für die Gnosis fruchtbar machte. Weil Valentin ein an Plato geschulter dia- 
lektischer Denker ist, nutzt er die Geschlechterpolantát als Darstellungsmittel. 

9 Der Aufsatz Ogdoas als ein Symbol der Auferstehung von Reinhart Staats (VigChr 
26 (1972), 29-52) ist auch heute noch lesenswert wegen seiner reichen kulturgeschicht- 
lichen Informationen. Im Kleindruck sagt R. Staats S. 38 m.E. vóllig richtig: "Es kann 
demzufolge nicht ausgeschlossen werden, dafl die Gnosis in ihrer Vorliebe für Zahlen- 
spekulationen auch für ihre Ogdoaslehre etliches aus der philosophisch-heidnischen 
Umwelt aufgenommen hat, die nicht minder zahlenfreudig war; aber der bewegende 
theologische Impuls für die Hochschátzung der Acht muB doch aus einer anderen 
Richtung kommen." 

?' Auch Basilides wird die Formulierung einer Ogdoas zugeschrieben. W. Lóhr über- 
setzt das als Nr. 9 gezáhlte Fragment so: "Basilides aber nimmt an, daf) die Gerechtigkeit 
und ihre Tochter, der Friede, als Stützen in die Ogdoas eingefügt bleiben." (Winnch 
A. Lóhr, Basilides und seine Schule (WUNT 83) 1996, 165) Ich stimme der Übersetzung 
und zugrundeliegenden Lesung zu, nur móchte ich das 8é unübersetzt lassen: es bezeich- 
net einen neuen Gedanken, nicht aber einen Gegensatz. Gut verstándlich ist, dass 
Basilides "Gerechtigkeit und ihre Tochter Frieden" als "Stützen" bezeichnete, námlich 
als Stützen des rechten Lebens. Schwieriger scheint mir das uévew. Nimmt man es 
prágnant als *bestehenbleiben", so liegt wohl eine Kriük an der Ogdoas Valentins vor: 
Basilides beharrt gegen Valentin auf einer álteren, herkómmlichen Achter-Aufzáhlung. 
Diese war nicht so perfekt in Paaren gegliedert, denn griechisch sind "Gerechtigkeit und 
Friede" Feminina.—Dass die Anhànger des Basilides und die Valentinianer je ihre eigene 
Ogdoas haben, weif) Irenáus Haer II 16,4. 
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IX,3), die aus der Zeit um 200? stammt. Sie ist schlecht erhalten, der hier 
interessierende Abschnitt sogar nur in Einzelsátzen. Der Satz 55,1-5 ver- 
teidigt die Ogdoas als *Ort des Heilwerdens" gegen solche, die gar nicht 
wissen, was "Heilsein" ist. Deutlicher ist 56,1-9: Valentin, der namentlich 
genannt wird, und ein "Vollender seines Wegs", dessen Name leider weg- 
gefallen ist, lehrten die Ogdoas (als "Ort des Heilwerdens") Der Autor 
macht scharf Front gegen Schüler Valentins und des "Vollenders", die 
nach seiner Ansicht dieses Gut (kopt. fiagathon, der Artikel pz- ist demonstra- 
tiv) aufgegeben haben und eine eióoAov-Frómmigkeit pflegen: gemeint sind 
Valentinianer, die den kirchlichen Christuskult mitmachen. Der Autor hàlt 
die in der Ogdoas formulierte Soteriologie für unvereinbar mit der kirch- 
lichen Christologie, die *Háretiker" dagegen halten die Teilnahme an der 
kirchlichen Christusverehrung für hinnehmbar.— Valentin selbst hatte die- 
ses Problem noch nicht: Wenn er sich in Rom eine Hausgemeinde suchte, 
die das Eucharistieformular der Didache gebrauchte, und wenn dort die 
Oden Salomos gesungen wurden, dann hatte nicht nur das Theologenherz 
Valenüns seine Freude an diesem Gottesdienst, sondern auch sein Dichterherz. 


Beobachtungen und Erláuterungen zum 2. Satz 


a Kai mo u£v toO Aóyov xai tfjc Zofic 6£xa 6vvàpew Aye npoBefAfioBa, 
Auch, sagt er, seien aus "Logos" und "Leben" zehn Kráfte hervorgesprossen, 
b xaBós rpociprikogev, 
wie wir (— Irenáus) schon vorher erláutert haben, 
C a&nzó 5E toU 'AvÜpanov xoi tfj £xxAnoiag 6dó6exo, 
aus "Mensch" und "Kirche" aber zwólf, 
d àv utav &xoctàcav xai votepijcacav tijv Aowrv xpayuatetav nexovijoloa. 
von denen eine dadurch, dass sie hinabgefallen und in Mangel geraten war, 
den weiteren Ablauf ausgelóst habe. 


Dieser rekapitulierende Satz ist ganz von Irenáus gebildet worden. Nur 
der T'eilsatz 2d, der die "Weisheit" (vergl. Irenáus Haer I 2,2) als eine vom 
Baum heruntergefallene und dadurch in Probleme geratene "Frucht" schil- 
dert, konnte ein Bild Valentins aufnehmen. Wenn man dieses Bild Valentin 
zuschreibt, lehrte (schon) er? den "Sophiamythos". Was der kunstreiche 


? Birger A. Pearson, .Nag Hammad: Codices LX und X (Leiden 1981) NHS 15, 120; *.... 
sometime at the end of the second century or the beginning of the third." 

? Zu dieser—ich meine in ihrer Relevanz überbewerteten—Frage s. Markschies (Anm. 
1) 377f. Markschies erwágt 378, "ob nicht die ganze Erzáhlung vom mifllungenen 
Versuch der Engel, einen Menschen zu schaffen (Frgm. 1), als ?Hypostasierung« der 
biblischen Erzáhlung vom Fall gedeutet werden muB und genau die Stelle..... ein- 
nimmt, an der bei den Valentinianern der Sophia-Fall steht."—Keineswegs ist den 
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Mythos erzáhlt, ist gemeint als Beschreibung des Ist-Zustandes: das mit 
Leidenschaft gesuchte und darum wahnhafte Wissen nimmt alle Menschen 
gefangen, sie müssen auf den Weg zum Offenbarungswissen der erlósen- 
den yvàoig gerufen werden. 

Die "zehn" und die "zwólf Kráfte" záhlt Irenáus nicht mehr auf, son- 
dern verweist zurück auf sein Parallelreferat Haer I 1,2. Die meisten der 
dort aufgeführten "Paargenossen" sind so an den Haaren herbeigezogen, 
dass mir nur eine Erklárung einleuchtend erscheint: Írenáus hat sie mut- 
wilhg gebildet, um ein den Valenünianern teures Prinzip zu Tode zu reiten. 
Also ist die dortige Zahlenspielerei (2 -- 2 - 4 -* 10 * 12 — 30)—jedenfalls 
in dieser Form!'—seine Erfindung. Seine Absicht ist, die Zahlenspielerei so 
auszuziehen, dass sie zum reizvollen. Rátsel wird. Das ist ihm glánzend gelun- 
gen: Generationen von Gelehrten haben sich bemüht, hier Geist und Sinn, Stufen- 
bau und Entsprechungen zu finden. Ich weigere mich, dabei mitzumachen. 

Mit seinem Rückverweis auf aer I 1,2 erreicht Irenáus aber noch mehr! 
Denn er schlieBt den Bericht dort ab mit der Behauptung: "Dies sind die 
dreiBig Àonen ihrer Irrlehre, verschwiegen und nicht bekanntgegeben. Das 
ist ihr unsichtbares und pneumatisches Pleroma, dreifach unterteilt in eine 
Ogdoas (Achtheit, Dekas (Zehnheit) und Dodekas (Zwólfheit)."?* Daran 
will Irenáus den Leser erinnern. Folgt man seinem Hinweis, geht man in 
die Irre: die folgenden Sátze über die *Aonen" und das "Pleroma" sind 
unverstándlich. Das ist natürlich die Absicht des Referenten, der ausdrück- 
lich erklárt hatte, er wolle aufzeigen, wie unbestándig und haltlos (&ototoc) 
die Vorstellungen der Gnostiker seien. 

Ich ignoriere deshalb den Verstehenshinweis und Interpretationszusam- 
menhang, den lrenáus bietet. Ich prüfe stattdessen zunáchst am 7. Satz 
des Referats, ob er aus sich selbst verstándlich ist und die ursprüngliche 
Bedeutung von *Áonen" bei Valentin erkennen lásst. 


Überlegungen und Erláuterungen zum 7. Satz 


a Kai to xveUua Ó& 10 Gytov ono tfj; GA netoc enot xpoBepA moo eic &váxpioiv 
kai kopzoqopiav tv oidovav, &opátoc eic o0toug Elotóv- 
b 8105 tobc aiüvac xa proqgopeiv t& qutà tfjc &AnOsiac. 


Engeln ihr Versuch mifllungen, vielmehr haben sie ihr Werk nachtráglich "verpfuscht" 
(Text in Anm. 50! es liegt am Hórer, ob er sich als solch ein "Verpfuschter", aber 
zum Heilwerden Aufgerufener begreift. Eine solche Erzáhlung (richtiger: ein haggadi- 
scher Midrasch des Plurals in Gen 1,26) ist ja wahr nur für den, den sie betroffen 
macht. Nur dann wird sie angeeignet! 

* [renáus Haer I 1,3; Übersetzung N. Brox, Jrenus von. Lyon, Freiburg 1993 (Fontes 
christani 8,1) 131. 
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In diesem Satzgefüge will Irenáus die Pneumatologie Valenüns referie- 
ren. Noch vor der Übersetzung ist zu fragen: Handelte der referierte Text 
vom Wirken des Heiligen Geistes in dieser Welt oder von seinem Wirken 
an Áonen in einem transzendenten Lichtreich, dem Pleroma?? Sinnvoll 
und verstándlich sind diese Sátze nur, wenn von konkreten Menschen in 
dieser Welt die Rede ist: nur bei ihnen kann man vom Fruchtbarwerden 
und Fruchtbringen sprechen. Der Plural ai&veg ist damals durchaus übli- 
che Bezeichnung der Lebenszeit von Menschen. Das Wort &váxpiwig 
(7 Verhór) jedoch ist als irntierende Zutat des Kirchenvaters anzusehen 
und zu streichen. Irenáus referiert als Lehre Valentins: 


Die Wahrheit lasse den Heiligen Geist hervorsprieBen, damit Menschen 
wáhrend ihrer Lebenszeit (verhórt werden und) Früchte bringen. Dadurch 
námlich, dass der Heilige Geist unsichtbar in das Leben solcher Menschen 
eindringe, trügen diese als ihre Früchte die Gewáchse der Wahrheit. 


Inhaltlich ist dies die gleiche Lehre vom menschlichen Heil- und 
Tüchtügwerden, wie sie Valentins 2. Fragment?! vortrágt. Der Heilige Geist 
wird innerhalb dieser Lebenszeit in Menschen tátig als Urteilen und Handeln 
aus der Gnosis des in vier "Namen" Meditüerten (s. oben S. 9). Dieser Geist 
ist von sich aus aktiv und bringt in die wahre Existenz: Wo er ins Herz 
gedrungen ist, da bringt die Wahrheit ihre Früchte, das ist, sie wird empi- 
risch wirksam. Der Bildgebrauch entspricht Valentin, denn er bevorzugt 
vegetative Bilder (siehe Anm. 20). 

Diese Pneumatologie passt gut zu Valentin. Aber referiert Irenáus wórt- 
lich? Zeigt er wirklich den Sprachgebrauch Valenüns? Anhand der Fragmente 
kann man diese Frage nicht kláren, denn sie bieten nur einmal den Singular 
Aióv* als Gottesbenennung. Wenn Irenáus hier den Sprachgebrauch Valen- 


* "Gemeint ist das transzendente Lichtreich, in dem die Áonen sind, die eigentliche 
Wirklichkeit, die KontrastgróBe zur hiesigen Welt." Fufinote zu Irenàáus Haer 1,l erster 
Satz bei Brox (Anm. 34) 129. 

* LJS 45: I. lifetime, life. ... II. long space of time... Die biblischen und patristi- 
schen Wórterbücher irritieren mit ihrer (aus Übersetzungsnot geborenen!) Bedeutungsvielfalt 
des Wortes, s. auch den langen "Exkurs III: Zeitgenóssische Aion-Vorstellungen und 
Valentins Aion-Begriff" bei Markschies (Anm. 1) 157-166.—Wichüg ist, den Plural des 
Wortes vom Singular-Gebrauch zu unterscheiden. Im Barbelo-Referat des Irenáus steht 
der Satz "In diesem Zustand ruhen alle (Áonen) und preisen den grofien Áon" (Haer 1 
29,3), das entspricht ganz dem bei Valentin vermuteten unterschiedlichen Gebrauch von 
Singular und Plural. 

? Ausführlichere Besprechung dieses Fragments weiter unten (S. 25). 

** Dieses Gottesepitheton (fehlorientierend immer noch *Gott Aion" RGG* 1,234; infor- 
mativer: Jarl Fossum, The Myth of the Eternal Rebirth VigChr 53 (1999) 305-315) hat 
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tins wiedergibt, muss dieser die Gottesbenennung Aióv (— der Eine, der 
Lebenszeit gibt) und den Plural aióveg (7 die Zeitlichen) als Menschen- 
benennung dialektisch einander gegenübergestellt haben. Ein solcher 
Sprachgebrauch würde gut zum intellektuell anspruchsvollen Unterricht 
Valentins passen. Tatsáchlich ist dieser Gebrauch nachweisbar, zwar nicht 
in den Fragmenten, wohl aber in der Valentintradition, z.B. im "Evangelium 
der Wahrheit".*? Dies ist eine irenische Apologie,? die entweder von Valentin 
selbst stammt oder in den engeren Umkreis seiner Schule gehórt. 
Irenáus hat nicht alle Spuren des valentini(ani)chen Gebrauchs von 
ai&vec getilgt. Er referiert Haer I 2,1-4 die *Unfallgeschichte des Áons, der 
von der Leidenschaft überwáltigt wurde und auf der Suche nach dem Vater 
um ein Haar verloren gegangen wáre wie in einem Gestrüpp" (Haer I 3,1). 
Erst wenn der ÁÀon durch eine jenseitige, ihn begrenzende Kraft zur Umkehr 
gebracht wird, nimmt das Drama einen guten Ausgang, der alle betrifft: 


Valentin aus dem ágyptischen Alexandria mitgebracht. Die Forschung versteht freilich 
diesen Aion anders, prágnant formuliert bei Holzhausen: "Erst im fünften Fragment des 
Gnostikers Valentin (2. Jh. n. Chr.) findet sich eine neue Position. Er nennt den Kosmos 
Abbild (rixóv) des lebendigen Aion.(Anm. Holzhausen: Vergl. Plato Tim. 92c: die Welt 
als sichtbares Lebewesen ist Abbild des geistigen Lebewesens.). Aion wird hier zur eigen- 
stándigen Wesenheit als Bezeichnnung für den Ideenkosmos." ( J. Holzhausen Das Corpus 
Hermeticum. Deutsch, Stuttgart 1997, 120). Thema des 5. Fragments ist aber nicht das 
Verháltnis der Ideenwelt zur Sinnenwelt, sondern die Vertrauenswürdigkeit der (als bóse) 
erlebten Welt, ob náàmlich doch ein guter, wohlwollender Schópfer dahinter steht oder 
nicht. Für Valentin ist der "Name" eines guten Schópfers nicht in der Schópfung 
vorfindbar, sondern wird nachtrágüch vom Wissen des Gnostikers der Welt, bóse wie sie 
ist, zuerkannt. 

? NHC 153 (Attridge NHS 22 und 23). Der Plural aióveg bezeichnet 23,1.16; 24,17; 
27,7 die Empfánger der Offenbarung, also irdische Menschen, 38,35 sind wohl práexi- 
stente Menschen gemeint. Der Singular als Gottesbezeichnung wie im 5. Fragment 
Valentins (Clemens Alexandrinus Str. IV 89,6-90,1) auch bei Irenáus Haer I, 1,1 (Aéyov- 
civ... Elvat... tÉAÀei0v AlQva npoóvta).— Wenn man íragt, woher Valentin diese 
Ausdrucksweise nahm, muss man an den frühchristlichen Gottesdienst denken, z.B. 
OdsSal 12,4: Dort gibt der Hóchste "sein Wort an seine Menschen(generationen)". Die 
OdSal stammen ziemlich sicher aus dem ágyptischen Alexandria zu Anfang des 2. 
Jahrhunderts, Valentin ist mit ihnen aufgewachsen (gegen Luise Abramowski (s. Anm. 
70 bei Markschies (Anm. 1) 163), die viel spáteren syrischen Ursprung glaubt beweisen 
zu kónnen). 

* Die Schluss-Sátze erweisen EV eindeutig als eine Abschiedsschr;fl, für die in der 
Antike Platos Apologie des Sokrates (17a-42a) die literarischen MabDstábe setzte. Diese 
Gattung móchte der Autor erfüllen; sogar die koptische Übersetzung lásst noch die 
Eleganz und Sprachkunst des griechischen Originals spüren. Ich halte die Schrift für 
das Testament Valentins, was ich hier aber nicht ausführen kann. 
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*Da lehrte das heilige Pneuma sie alle, die Danksagung zu sprechen (eoyoapi- 
oteiv) und brachte sie zur vollkommenen Ruhe (&v&zavoiw). So wurden, 
sagen sie, die Áonen áuflerlich und innerlich einander gleich: jeder wurde 
ein Nous, jeder ein Logos, jeder ein rechter Mensch, jeder ein Christus." 
(Haer 1 2,6) Das Drama der Aonen ist das gnostische Drama der Menschen. 

Valentin konnte durchaus von *Àonen im Pleroma" sprechen. Mit der 
obigen Interpretation des 7. Satzes wird nur bestritten, dass Valentin unter 
"Aonen" undialektisch und ausschlielich nur Pleroma-GróBen versteht. 
Valentin ist Platoniker und setzt bei seinen Hórern die Kenntnis der 
doppelten Ontologie Platons voraus: Die Interpretation der Referatsátze 3 
bis 6 wird zeigen, dass dort die ai&vec einerseits die Lebenszeit konkreter 
irdischer Menschen benennent, andererseits aber ihre vorweg im Pleroma 
bestehenden Práexistenzen. Die himmlischen aiàveg kónnen auch gut 


*' Tertullian, ein peinlich genauer Jurist, legt Adv. Val. 4,1 (Kroymann CChr.SL 2,756) 
groDen Wert auf Differenzen zwischen Valentin und seinen Schülern. Aber erst in 4,2 
belegt er nach einer wohl kalkulierten Abschweifung eine "mutatio", freilich nur eine 
einzige: "Bald darauf nahm Ptolomáus den gleichen (Weg). Die Áonen, die durch Namen 
und Abzáhlbarkeit als persónliche Substanzen unterschieden sind, setzte er auBerhalb 
Gottes fest, wáhrend Valentin sie in die Fülle der Gottheit selbst gleichsam wie (lat.: 
ut!) (deren) Empfindung und Leidenschaft und Tátigkeit eingeschlossen hatte." Tertullian 
konzediert, dass Valentin und Ptolomáus über das Wesen der Áonen das gleiche leh- 
ren, námlich dass sie im personales substantias distincti (also. kurzgesagt Individuen) seien. 
Nur darin sieht er die mutatio, dass Valentin und Ptolomáus den Seinsort der prae- 
existenten Áonen verschieden angesetzt hátten. Mehr will ich an dieser Stelle zu diesem 
ausgeklügelten Text nicht sagen. 

In seiner Spátschrift Adversus Praxean (Prax. 8. Kroymann CChr.SL 2,1167) stellt 
Tertullian Valentin als Theologen der "Prolationes" vor, námlich einen, der "einen nach 
dem andern Àon aus dem Áon herausgeleitet habe" (Valentinus alium atque alium. Aeonem 
de Aeone producens). Um sich selbst als den besseren, klareren "Theologen darzustellen, 
führt er Valentins Lehre genauer aus und setzt dann seine eigene These dagegen, sie 
lautet: Protulit entm. Deus. sermonem . .. sicut. radix. fruticem et. fons. fluuium. et. sol. radium. Von 
Valentin referiert er: Valentinus spoBoAdg suas discernit et separat ab. auctore et iia. longe ab. eo 
pont ut Aeon. patrem. nesciat. Denique desiderat nosse nec. potest, mmo et paene deuoratur et. dissol- 
uitur in reliquam. substantiam. "Valentin trennt und scheidet seine Probalas vom Urheber 
und setzt sie so weit von ihm ab, dass ein (jeder?) Áon den Vater nicht kennt. Auch 
hátte er (der Áon) ihn ja gerne erkannt, konnte es aber nicht: Fast wáre er sogar auf- 
gefressen und aufgelóst worden in die andere (— nichtgóttliche) Substanz." Hier ist von 
menschlicher Gottesferne und Gottessuche die Rede, also von Áonen in dem Sinne, wie 
ich ihn für Valentin ansetze, auch wenn Tertullian dies nicht verstehen will (s. Prax. 
3,6) und (wenig geschickt!) innerhalb des Satzes vom Plural xpoBoA&g in den (christo- 
logisch adaptierbaren) Singular Aeon wechselt. Warum aber die Áonen zunüchst im 
ersten Áon waren und wieso sie nach der Trennung ihren Ursprung nicht kennen und 
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philosophisch 6vvápei (wórthch: Kráfte) genannt werden (Belege F. Sagnard 
La Gnose Valentinienne 637), denn sie sind sozusagen die Potenzen, die noch 
unentwickelt (*ungestaltet") im Bereich des Móglichen liegen. Von solchen 
Práexistenzen bzw. Potenzen zu sprechen ist in Valentins Situation platonisch- 
wissenschaftliche, aufgeklárie Ausdrucksweise. 


Beobachtungen und Erláuterungen zum 3. Satz 


"Opovg t€ 600 vn&Oero, 

£va. u£v nexa Eo 100 BuOoQ xoi too Aowroo rÀAnpopnotoc, 
—Oopilovta tovg yevvrtovg aiàvag &xó toU iyevvritov xatpoc—, 
Etepov 8& 10v &qopilbovta atv ti]v umtépa. &xó 100 rAnpopatoc. 


mocwctm 


Markschies teilt diesen Satz vom Vorangegangenen ab. "Als einen zwei- 
ten, eigenen Abschnitt móchte ich diesen Teil schon deswegen abtrennen, 
weil hier nicht mehr eine konventionelle Aionengenealogie erzáhlt wird... . . 
Damit hegt aber ein vólhg anderes Genre als in der Pleroma-Genealogie 
des ersten Abschnitts vor" (Markschies (Anm. 1) 369). Das ist richüg, doch 
muss man diesen Satz noch sehr viel entschiedener und konsequenter von 
den Sátzen ] und 2 absetzen, als Markschies es tut. Denn auch er bezieht 
die yevvmtobg aiàvag auf die *Pleroma-Genealogie", an die der 2. Satz erin- 
nert; damit geht auch er in die von lIrenáus gestellte Falle: die ópo: 
sind funktionslos, die Aussage ist unverstándlich. Genau dies will Irenàus; 
schon seine Wahl des Verbs bnzori8nui suggeriert, es handle sich um 
ganz willkürliche Hypothesen. Irenáus will eben nicht informieren, sondern 
desinformieren. 

Eine angemessene Übersetzung ist erst móglich, wenn man herausfin- 
det, welches Thema der ursprüngliche Lehrsatz Valentins hatte, d.h. wel- 
che Funktionen er den Opot zuschrieb. Die erste Schranke zwischen der 
"Tiefe" und dem "Rest an Fülle" trennt*—so erláutert die Parenthese 3c— 
den ganzen Bereich des Gewordenen vom ungewordenen *'Vater". Thema 
ist also die Beziehung geschaffener Wesen auf Gott hin. Sinnvoll sind sol- 
che Aussagen nur, wo ein bewusstes Gottesverháltnis vorliegt, also bei 
Menschen. Diese Überlegung ermóglicht eine prágnante Übersetzung: 


was die "reliqua substantia" ist, die sie zu verschlingen droht, das kann nur der verste- 
hen, der das "Evangelium Veritatis" zur Hand nimmt. Also, meine ich, kannte Tertullian 
das EV und Valentin als dessen Autor! 

*! Brox (Anm. 34) 207 bietet zweimal das Práteritum "trennte", zweifellos ein Über- 
setzungs- oder Setzfehler, der aber sehr irriüert. 
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a Er (7 Valentin) hat auch zwei Schranken angesetzt, 

b eine zwischen der "Tiefe" und dem, was an Fülle (der Pro-Existenzen) übrig 
bleibt, 

c —se sperrt die gewordenen Pro-Existenzen (der Menschen) vom ungewor- 
denen Vater aus—, 

d eine andere, die ihrer (der Menschen) aller Mutter von der Fülle absperrt.* 


Valentin setzt die klassische doppelte Ontologie Platos voraus: Im Pleroma 
existiert zeitlos-unbeweglich, was in der Erfahrungswelt von Zeit und 
Vergánglichkeit bestimmt ist. Auch jeder Mensch existert in dieser dop- 
pelten Weise: als zeitlose Pro-Existenz und als zeitliche Existenz. Valentin 
will über den Gottesbezug dieser beiden Existenzweisen belehren; er tut 
dies, indem er zwei Verben differenziert gebraucht: ówpilo heift "eine 
Schranke oder Mauer aufrichten", also *unübersteigbar aussperren", àqopito 
aber heiBt "abgrenzen", "ein Grundstück abstecken", also nur "trennen". 
Die beiden 6po1 haben unterschiedliche Funktionen: Die erste Schranke 
zwischen anfangslosem *Vater" und den geschaffenen Pro-Existenzen trennt 
schlechthin unerbittlich,* nur *Schweigen" anerkennt sie. Die zweite Schranke 
trennt weniger streng, "ihrer (der Menschen) aller Mutter", also die 
Menschheit ist durch eine weniger abschleeBende Schranke vom Pleroma 
getrennt. Die zweite Schranke bewahrt die Pro-Existenzen in der Fülle," 


55 Der letzte Satz weckt Argwohn; in Opposition zum "ungewordenen Vater" erwar- 
tet man "ihrer aller Mutter" als eine góttliche Instanz, dann wáre zu korrigieren: "die 
ihrer aller Mutter zusammen mit der Fülle (nach auBen) abgrenzt" entsprechend Irenáus 
Haer 1 2,4: "Sie (die Sophia) ist im Pleroma verblieben, doch wurde ihre Enthymesis 
(ihr allzumenschliches Begehren) zusammen mit der Leidenschaft durch den Horos abge- 
trennt (&oopio8fivo:) . . . ." Ich bleibe aber beim Text, wie Irenáus ihn bietet, und sütmme 
mit Markschies (Anm. 1) 372 überein, dass in diesem Zusammenhang nur von einer, 
námlich irdischen Mutter die Rede ist. 

* Wenn Valentin so lehrte, kann das sogn. Fragment 8 (Hippolyt Haer VI 37,7) nicht 
von ihm stammen, denn dieses schlichte Gedichtchen verwendet das Bild der "Goldenen 
Kette", um die góttliche "Tiefe" bruchlos mit der Erscheinungswelt zu verbinden. Ein 
durch einen *Horos" abgeriegelter "Bythos" passt dazu nicht, das sieht auch Markschies 
(Anm. 1) 376 ad 1. Markschies entscheidet sich jedoch dafür, Frag. 8 Valentin zuzu- 
schreiben, ihm aber die Lehre vom doppelten Horos abzusprechen. Eine bruchlose 
Kontinuitát vom góttlichen Ursprung bis hin zu den Einzelerscheinungen ist jedoch sto- 
isch-pantheistische Theologie; kein Gnostiker lehrte so. Markschies konzediert 377: "Ob 
nun erst Ptolomáus .. . oder schon dieser selbst (7 Valentin) den Widerspruch zwischen 
dem bruchlosen harmonischen Weltaufbau (Frgm. 8) und der Verfallenheit dieser Welt 
(Frgm. 2/4) durch den Fall der Sophia erklárte, wissen wir nicht". 

*55 Wohl nicht von Valentin, sondern aus seiner Schule stammt ein Lehrsatz, den 
man aus Irenàus Haer I 2,5 (SC 264,46) gewinnen kann: tó pv aitiov trj ó1apovric tàv 
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wáhrend die irdischen Existenzen ausgesperrt sind. Aber diese Schranke 
gilt als nicht so unüberwindbar wie die erste: da ist Kennen(lernen) und 
Heimkehr móglich. 

Die Lehre von den beiden 6po1 kann mit gutem Grund Valentin zuge- 
sprochen werden. Er sicherte damit einerseits die schlechthinnige Trans- 
zendenz des fremden, unbekannten Gottes und andererseits die Móglichkeit 
der Erinnerung, wodurch schon in diesem Leben ausreichende, námlich das 
Handeln bestimmende Einsicht vom Góttlichen zu gewinnen ist: *Es wirkt 
náàmlich gerade das, was an Gott unsichtbar ist, (mit dem Gottesverstándnis 
des Gnostikers) dahin zusammen, dass (ihm) das Geschaffene vertrauens- 
würdig ist." Der Gnostiker versteht und akzeptiert seine Trennung vom gótt- 
lichen Bereich, doch weiB er, dass die zweite Absperrung aufhebbar ist 
und durch die yv&àoig schon in diesem Leben :;n gewisser Weise aufgehoben 
wird. Zugleich ist deutlich, dass Irenáus zwar wórtlich referiert, beim Leser 
aber nicht Verstándnis, sondern Kopfschütteln erreichen will. 


Beobachtungen, Überlegungen und Erláuterungen zum 4. Satz 


a Kai tóv Xpitóv 5€ ox &nó tüv év t nÀnpópam aióvov npopepAroBos, 
Christus jedoch sei nicht von den (Pro-Existenzen) in der Fülle hervorge- 
sprossen, 

b eAAà vno fis umtpoc &&o yevopuévng xoà trjv uvrumv tv xpetttóvov àmoxkekvurjoBo 
uetà cx1i&c Ttvoc: 
sondern er sei von der Mutter, die aufferhalb (des góttlichen Bereichs) war, 
gemáD ihrer in einem Schatten liegenden Erinnerung an das Tüchtigere 
geboren worden; 

C Kai tobDtov guév, üte &ppeva Unapyovra, ixokoóyavta dq' £xutoU tv oxiàv 
doch weil ihm eine mannhafte Kraft zu eigen war, sei er aus diesem 
Schatten vóllig herausgekommen (lit: habe ihn von sich abgeschnitten) 

d &vaópapeiv eig tó nÀfpopa. 
und im Wettkampf hinaufgelaufen bis in die Fülle. 


Abrupt wechselt das Thema, man kann hóchstens von einem Stichwortan- 
schluss sub voce *Aion/Pleroma" sprechen. Thema ist nun die Christologie. 


aiovov (Irenáus: tfjg aieoviov 61xpovfjc roig OAotc) tó &xatóAmztov Ux&pyeiw 100 xatpóc: 
tfjg Ó& yevéceoc xai puopqooceos tó xataAnztóv o0109, 0 61] vióc £otww. Ich übersetze: Der 
Grund, dass die Pro-Existenzen unwandelbar feststehen, liege im Unfasslichen des Vaters 
(d. seiner eigentlichen Góttlichkeit, der Grund aber, dass sie geboren werden und 
sichtbare Gestalt annehmen, im Fassbaren, das ist der Sohn. 

** Dies ist der letzte Satz des 5. Fragments (Clemens Alex. Str. IV 90,1): cuvepyei 
6£ xai 10 100 Üeoo &ópartov eic riotiw toO renAacpévov. Zur Interpretation dieses Fragments 
und seiner gut belegten Wirkungsgeschichte s. Paul Schüngel, Gnostische Gotteslehren, 
VisChr 53 (1999) 361-394, hier ab 370. 
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Terminologisch wird dem Kolosserbrief widersprochen; Sátze wie "Denn 
Gott wollte mit seiner ganzen Fülle (r&v 1o xAnpepo) in ihm wohnen" 
(Kol 1,19) und "Denn in ihm allein wohnt wirklich und leibhafüg die ganze 
Fülle der Gottheit (x&v 10 nÀfpopa tfjg Üeórntoc)" (Kol 2,9) werden abge- 
wiesen. Sachlich wird die kirchliche Vorstellung von der Gottgleichheit des 
Christus* bestritten und eine Gegenlehre entwickelt: Er sei von der Mutter", 
die "auBerhalb" war, "geboren" worden. Ein klarer Gegensatz zur abge- 
wiesenen These von der Herkunft aus Gott selbst** ist dies aber nur, wenn 
die Mutter hier wie im vorangehenden Satz das Menschengeschlecht ist. 
Die These der Quelle ist: Jesus wurde geboren als ein Mensch wie alle 
Menschen. Die "nach auDen geratene Mutter" (das Menschengeschlecht 
bzw. die ihm eigentümliche Sophia) konnte ihm wie allen Menschen nur 
eine gewisse Erinnerung" mitgeben an das im Pleroma Geschaute. Diese 
Erinnerung an das Góttliche heiBt "das Tüchügere",? weil es zum tüch- 


*' [n diesem Anliegen sind sich die Valentinianer einig, weil sie in der (erst viel spá- 
ter definierten!) kirchlichen Lehre eine Aufgabe der Einheit und Einzigkeit Gottes sehen. 
Ihre Formulierungen dazu waren freilich unterschiedlich. "Wáhrend die orientalische 
Schule Christus auferhalb des Pleromas geboren sein lieB, begibt er sich nach der 
Dogmatik der italischen Schule nur kurz zur Ausgestaltung der Achamoth aus der Welt 
der Aionen, in die er von Anfang an gehórt." (Markschies (Anm. 1) 372). In der Sache 
sehe ich hier keine Differenzen—die Valentinianer sind doch keine Konzils-Juristen. 

* Die Formulierung ox &xó tàv £v tQ rÀnpopott aiovov muss eine Verfálschung 
sein: wie jeder Mensch hatte auch Jesus eine Praeexistenz im Pleroma. In der ráumli- 
chen Vorstellung bleibend hatte die Quelle wohl £x ueaótntoc (1v) aióvov bzw. £x 100 
Évtóc rAepaipatog (s. Ánm. 61!) oder eine áhnliche Formulierung. 

* Hinter dieser Formulierung steht die platonische Seelenlehre und Erkenntnistheorie. 
Vergl. hierzu Winrich A. Lóhr, Karpokratianisches VigChr 49 (1995) 23-48, besonders 
24-26. Nach Irenáus Haer I 25,1 lehrte Karpokrates, "dal Jesus von Josef gezeugt und 
den Menschen gleich war, den anderen aber das voraus hatte, daD seine Seele rein und 
stark war, so daf) sie sich an die Dinge erinnerte, die sie bei ihrem Umlauf beim unge- 
zeugten Vater gesehen hatte, und deshalb wurde ihr von ihm eine Kraft hinabgeschickt, 
damit sie den Weltschópfern entkommen konnte." In 25,2 wird die Lebensweise derer, 
die sich erinnern, geschildert: "Jede Seele, die es fertigbringt, so wie Jesu Seele die 
weltschópferischen Archonten zu verachten, empfángt ganz genauso eine Kraft, um das 
gleiche zu tun." (Übersetzung Brox (Anm. 34) 307) Die "mundi fabricatores archontes" 
sind als die Máchte zu verstehen, die einen entfremdenden Zwang auf die irdischen 
Menschen ausüben, konkret vor allem das rómische imperium. Die Herrschaft der rómi- 
schen Kaiser erschafft einerseits erst eine von Menschen bewohnbare Welt, andererseits 
ist sie ein Moloch, der das Góttlich-Weltunabhángige, das keimhaft in jedem Menschen 
steckt, auffressen will. Dagegen wehrt sich der Gnostiker, entsprechend rigoros ist seine 
Macht- und Staatskritik, die er freilich klug verschlüsseln muss. 

3 Die hier thematisierte Anthropologie stimmt vóllig mit dem 1. Fragment Valentins 
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ügen Leben befáhigt, diese Erinnerung ist Jedoch dunkel, "überschattet". 
Von dieser irdischen Mutter geboren ist auch Jesus einer, der in Irrtum, 
Wahn und eingebildetem Wissen befangen ist und nur mühsam aus der 
"Erinnerung an das Tüchügere" schópfen kann. Sehr skeptisch wird hier 
über das Menschsein gelehrt; dies ist die elende Situation aller Menschen, 
auch Jesu. 

Jesus— Valentin sprach nicht von Christus, sondern vom galiláàischen 
Jesus, der in viele Widerstánde und Kàmpfe verwickelt warl—habe jedoch 
seine Geburts-Situation überwunden, er habe den Schatten, der sein 
Bewusstsein verdunkelte, "von sich abgetrennt", d.h. er sei aus diesem 
Schatten herausgetreten. Das war ihm móglich, weil er &ppnv war. Das ist 
nicht als Bezeichnung seines biologischen Geschlechts gemeint, sondern als 
menschlich-ethische Qualifikation: er war mannhaft-tüchtig. Deshalb war 
er fáhig, das mitgebrachte bzw. erinnerte Góttliche in sich so auszubauen, 
dass es ihn bestimmte und als weltüberlegene Vollmacht tátüg war. Das 
aber ist genau die soteriologische Vorstellung Valentins: 


Indem er alles ertrug, war er seiner selbst máchtig (&ykpactno): 
Jesus erarbeitete Weltüberlegenheit (wórtlich: Gotthaftigkeit).?! 
Kernsatz des Fragments 3: Clemens von Alexandrien Str. III 59,3 


Die These "Weil ihm eine mannhafte Tüchtigkeit zu eigen war, ist er 
aus diesem Schatten vóllig herausgetreten und im Wettkampf hinaufgelau- 
fen bis in die Fülle" entwickelt die gleiche Lehre über Jesus wie das 3. 
Fragment, sie ist mit Sicherheit Valentin zuzuschreiben. Auch ist klar, 


(Clemens Alex. Str. II 36,2-4) überein. Dort heiBt die góttliche Mitgift ueiova — Grófleres 
und oxépya 6eBoxóta tfi; &voOev oootac (der vom oberen Reichtum gegebene Keimling). 
Ihre ursprüngliche Befáhigung kónnen die Menschen aber nicht nutzen, weil die "Engel" 
(die biologischen und kulturellen Kráfte, die irdisch-bedingte Menschen entstehen 
lassen) ihr eigenes Werk "verpfuscht" haben. Ich verstehe den Schluss von Fragment 1 
so: "Denn Adam, der auf Rechnung (tic óvopa) des (von ihm zu bewáhrenden) Menschseins 
gebildet wurde, setzte (die weltimmanenten Kráfte) in Furcht vor dem vorausexistieren- 
den Menschen (xpoóv &vOpomoc), da dieser ja (von Gott) in ihn hineingesetzt worden 
war. Daraufhin erschraken diese (Kráfte) und verdarben augenblicklich ihr Erzeugnis 
(Epyov)". Zum "Menschen, der hineingesetzt wurde" bzw. "den wir in uns tragen" s. 
Anm. 61 und 62! 

?' Das Drei-Worte-Sátzchen O8sótnto. 'Inoobc eipyxGeto formuliert polemisch, denn 
épy&Go bezeichnet mühevolle, alle Kráfte anspannende Arbeit. 8cótnc ist ein Kunstwort, 
es kommt im Neuen Testaments nur Kol 2,9 vor und steht hier ohne Artikel. Diskussion 
der Konjekturvorschláge bei Markschies (Anm. 1) 86, der Übersetzungsmóglichkeiten 
91-97. Aber hier ist keine Konjektur nótig, der Text ist in dieser provozierenden Hárte 
gewollt.—Zum Verstándnis dieses schwierigen Fragments s. unten Anm. 60 und 61. 
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warum Jesus als Athlet geschildert ist: das Leben und Lehren Jesu war in 
der Sicht Valentins ein harter, alle Kráfte fordernder Athletenkampf. Das 
Leben Jesu war von auBen gesehen eine Kette von vergeblichen Anstren- 
gungen und zahllosen Enttáuschungen, es endete im vólligen Scheitern; 
dennoch war es für Valentn das gróBtmógliche Konkretwerden eines der 
Welt überlegenen Menschen. "Pleroma" scheint mir daher in diesem Satzgefüge 
einerseits die "Fülle" zu benennen, die einer unter den Bedingungen des 
irdischen. Lebens in seinem Menschsein erreichen kann, andererseits die 
"Fülle", die auch Jesus im góttlichen Bereich wiederfindet. Ganz wie der 
4. Evangelist mit seinem «etéAeotoi (Joh 19,30) denkt Valentin eine 
"Himmelfahrt vom Kreuz aus": das Zeugnis gebende Leben Jesu hatte sei- 
nen Hóhepunkt, seine "Fülle" im Kreuz, und von dort mündete Jesus in 
die himmlische "Fülle". 


Beobachtungen, Überlegungen und Erláuterungen zum 5. Satz 


a T^v 6£& umtépa onoAewupÜeicav pex tfjc oxiàg xexevopévnv te tfjg rvevpa- 
tikfj; UxoctücE0G 
Weil die Mutter, die unter dem Schatten geblieben war, ganz entleert war 
von dem (- ihrem) pneumatischen Vorrat, 

b Érepov vióv xpoevéyxoaoÜo:, xoi tobtov elvoi tóv Anpiovpyóv, Ov xoi 
Ilavtoxpaotópao. A£yet tiv vrokeuiévov. 
habe sie (nur noch) einen andersartgen Sohn herausgepresst, und das sei 
der Demiurg, den er (7 Valentin) auch Allherrscher nennt über alle, die 
sich (ihm) unterstellen. 

c ZvuxpoBeBAmno0o:i 5& abt xoi &piotepóv Gpyovta &Ooyuticev ...... 
Mit diesem zusammen sei auch ein "linker Herrscher" hervorgesprossen, 
wie er (7 Valentin) zusammen mit denen lehrt, die fálschlicherweise Gnostiker 
heiBen und über die wir (7 Irenáus) spáter noch mehr sprechen wollen. 


Satz 5 schlieBt nahtlos an den vorangehenden Doppelsatz an, er muss 
also wohl auch als These Valentins gelten. Irenáus konnte diese These 
wórtlich referieren, weil sie für ihn puren Unsinn enthielt: die Mutter, die 
Jesus geboren hat, hat anschlieBend? den Weltschópfer geboren und den 
Teufel gleich dazu! Solchen Unsinn kann man ja nicht einmal im Traum 
erfinden, aber Valentin bietet ihn! 

Dass Irenáus hier groben Unsinn liest, liegt zunáchst an der kulturellen 
Unbedarftheit, besser Kulturfendschafl, die er bei seinen Lesern voraussetzt. 


? Diese Zeitstufung steht nicht im Text. Irenáus und auch ein heutiger Leser trágt 
sie fraglos ein. Aber Valentin kümmert sich hier nicht um einen geschichtlichen Ablauf, 
sondern treibt theologische Phánomenologie oder Ontologie, und zwar platonisch-zeitlos: 
für Valentin und seine Hórer ist dies die angemessene Rede- und Denkweise. 
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Valentin nimmt hier wie im Fragment 2 (Clemens Alex. Str. II 36,2-4) das 
damalige Verstándnis der Gótterbilder auf. Wenn die "Mutter" wie im vori- 
gen Satz das Menschengeschlecht ist, so ist nach diesem Verstándnis klar: 
diese Mutter hat die Gótterb:der hervorgebracht, denn die Vólker aller 
Zeiten haben je ihre eigenen Gótterbilder, Gótterdichtungen und -traditio- 
nen. Das lernte man bei Homer und Hesiod, das war Allgemeinbildung. 
Auch unterschied jeder, der in seiner Stadt herumging, sehr genau die 
jeweiligen Gótterdarstellungen (im gallischen, rómischen, griechischen, ágyp- 
üschen, babylonischen und sogar indischen Stil) von dem, was da gemeint 
war. Irenáus aber und seine Leser nehmen die Darstellung für die Sache 
und ein Wort? wie *Demiurg" als die Sache selbst. Dann kommt natür- 
lich grober Unsinn heraus, aber das ist nicht Valentins Schuld. 

Um zu verstehen, was Valentin sagen will, ist es notwendig, sich den 
Sitz im Leben dieser Darlegung klarzumachen. Valentin hielt óffentlichen 
Unterricht, für den er Honorar forderte. Ein kluger Lehrer achtet darauf, 
dass es in der Schulstunde hin und wieder auch etwas zu lachen oder 
wenigstens zu schmunzeln gibt. Hier liefert Valentin den Beweis, dass er 
ein solcher Lehrer war: er malt ein Bild, bei dem der Verstándige sich 
amüsiert. Valentin malt aus, dass die "Mutter" (das Menschengeschlecht), 
die Jesus geboren und all ihre Kraft in ihn investiert hat, im übrigen so 
vóllig ausgepumpt und schlapp ist, dass sie nur *Nullen" produzieren kann. 
Diese *Nullen" haben zu geringe Erinnerung an die himmlische Weisheit 
und machen sich daher auf eigene Faust Gottesvorstellungen, námlich die 
vom "Weltbaumeister" (Anpiovpyócg) und "Alles-was-ist-Beherrscher". Das 
sind bei Valentin Spottnamen, auch wenn sie eine ehrwürdige Tradition 
haben. Denn die Menschen, die den einen Unsagbaren so benennen, ver- 
ehren im Grunde einen Machthaber, ja die Macht selbst; Jesus aber und 
jeder Gnostiker, der von ihm lernt, "erarbeitet Weltüberlegenheit",?* das 


55 Zur (Selbst-)Táuschung durch die "Wórter" siehe EvPhil 11 (NHC IL3 53,23-35 
Layton NHS 20 und 21). Nur die beiden Lesungsvorschláge Sevrins und Laytons erbrin- 
gen einen sinnvollen Text, s. dazu Hans-Martin Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, Berlin 
1997 (TU 143) 182-186; Schenke resümiert 185: "Die óvópara des Bekenntnisses kón- 
nen nicht das voeicBoi der von ihnen gemeinten éotóta bewirken, aber wohl ein 
Oewvovot derselben."—Vergl. auch NHC 1,5 54,2-23 (Attridge NHS 22 und 23). 

* Fragment 3, s. dazu Anm. 51.—Wenn durch die Ethik Jesu Situationsüberlegenheit, 
wenn auch nur je und je, tatsáchlich erreicht wird, dann kennt jeder, der in dieser 
Erfahrung steht, den "Vater" Jesu als einen Gott, der den Vorstellungen vorn "Allmáchtügen" 
kontrár ist. Von daher erklárt sich die "Protestexegese" (K. Rudolph) gegen Ex 20,5 
("denn ich, der Herr, dein Gott, bin ein eifersüchtiger Gott") und noch mehr gegen 
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ist auch Überlegenheit in Bezug auf die Macht und ihre Tráger, die 
"Archonten" (s. Anm. 49). Ohne eingeübte Weltüberlegenheit, also ohne 
yYvGo1G fürchtet jeder die vielen Machthaber der politischen Welt, vor allem 
aber: er kennt nur den als Über-Machthaber projezierten Gott? und fürch- 
tet ihn. Das letztere ist Valentin besonders wichtig. Denn Gott als "Alles- 
was-ist-Beherrscher" zu verstehen und—was dem Ethiker Valentin noch 
wichtiger ist—sich ihm zu unterwerfen (5b), das hat nach seiner Ansicht 
eine Kehrseite: den Teufelsglauben. Angesichts des oft schlimmen Weltlaufs 
und der alltàglchen widrigen Erfahrungen geht die Verehrung des "Allmáchügen" 
meist zusammen mit der Vorstellung eines "Quertreibers", eines *61&BoAoz" 
(einer, der alle und alles gegeneinander aufbringt) eines "linken Fürsten" 
(einer, der nach links dreht, was rechts gehen sollte). Es verbindet sich die 
Vorstellung vom "allmáchtigen Gott" geradezu zwangslàáufig mit der Vorstellung 
eines "Teufels", der alles verwirrt und schiefgehen làásst: Valentin zeigt dies 
auf und illustriert es mit drastischem Humor als eine Zwillingsgeburt!* 
Auch der Gnostiker hat nicht Gott, sondern eine Vorstellung von Gott. 
Wie kommen Menschen zum Verstándnis des ihnen vóllig fremden, unbe- 
kannten Gottes? Und wieso ist die gnostische Gottesvorstellung überlegen? 
Valent lehrt dies im Fragment 2 (Clemens von Alexandrien Str Il 114,3- 
6), und zwar zunáchst dogmatisch. Es ist die Jesusoffenbarung und nur die 
Jesusoffenbarung," die zum Verstándnis dieses anderen Gottes führt: 


Jes 45,5 (bzw. 46,9), wo es in politisch-militárischem Zusammenhang heifit "Ich bin der 
Herr, und sonst niemand; auDer mir gibt es keinen Gott." Hartwig Thyen (RAC 17,196) 
stellt fest, dass von den Gnostikern kein Bibeltext "so háufig und stets in jedem Sinne 
negativ beschworen (wird)" wie dieser; RAC 17,197f führt Thyen aus 9 Nag-Hammadi- 
Schriften 13 Stellen auf. Locus classicus ist Iren. Haer I 30,6: "Dann frohlockte Jaldabaoth, 
brüstete sich mit allem, was sich unter ihm befand, und sprach: "Ich bin Vater und 
Gott, und über mir ist niemand". Das hórte aber die Mutter, widersprach ihm und 
rief: "Lüg nicht, Jaldabaoth, denn über dir ist der Vater aller, der Erste Anthropos, 
und der Anthropos, der Sohn des Menschen!" (Übers. Brox (Anm. 34) 337). 

*» Man móge mir nicht mit dem Einwand kommen, ich argumentiere vóllig ahisto- 
risch, námlich mit Theologenthesen des 19. Jahrhunderts. Erstens haben schon die 
frühen Sophisten die menschlichen Gottesvorstellungen als Projektionen kritisiert, zwei- 
tens hat die gesamte hellenistische Pádagogik dies übernommen, und drittens lásst sich 
zeigen, dass Valentin den "Unsichtbaren", der zugleich der schlechthin "Unnennbare" 
ist, sorgfaltig unterschieden hat von den Vorstellungen, die die Menschen sich machen 
(und machen müssen). 

* Bei den Schülern Valentins wurde das humorige Bild des Meisters zur Selbstver- 
stándlichkeit, auf die man ohne Erklárung anspielen kann, so im Brief des Plolomáus 
an Flora 7,9 (Quispel SC 24^* 72). 

? Barbara Aland zum Fragments 13 des Valentinschülers Herakleon: "Die Viehverkáufer 
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Einer nur ist gut! Sein offenes Sprechen—námlich durch den Sohn—ist sein 


óffentliches Erscheinen. 


Aber eine Lehre führt niemals zu einem qualitativ überlegenen Gottesver- 
stándnis, mit Worten allein ist da nichts zu erreichen. Valenün wechselt 
darum von der dogmatischen Lehre in den psychologisch-pragmatischen 
Bereich: Das gnostische Verstándnis Gottes stammt nicht aus einer Gottes/ehre 
(oder gar Gottesspekulation), sondern aus (qualitativ anderer) Gotteserfahrung. 
Valentin beschreibt fhánomenologisch die Psyche der Menschen. Er schildert 
in einem Vergleich des Menschenherzen mit einer verkommenen Herberge 
alltágliche Selbst-Erleben der Menschen: die verschiedenen Antriebe 
und Wertvorstellungen in einem Menschen (seine zvebpoto) stehen so im 
Streit miteinander, dass sie ihr eigenes "Haus" verkennen und es ruinie- 
ren. Menschen mit solchen Herzen fehlt Selbst-Erkenntnis und zpóvoia, 
d.h. sie haben keinen ihr Handeln lenkenden Vorausblick. Ein solches 
"unreines Herz", das sich selbst verkennt, wird "rein" nicht durch Worte 
und Belehrung, sondern duch ein Geschehen. Der Schluss von Fragment 
2 formuliert: 


Wenn aber der Vater, der allein gut ist, es (das Herz) wie ein Arzt besucht, 
wird es geheilt und mit Licht durchstrahlt. Auf diese Weise wird derjenige 
(mit gutem Grund) selig gepriesen, der ein derartiges Herz hat: Er wird Gott 
schauen.** 


Der "einzige, der gut ist", ist auch "der allein gute Vater", seine Tátgkeit 
bezeichnet das Verb ériokézteo0oi. Ich verstehe es als Fachwort der Árzte,? 
es bedeutet "árztlich visineren". Valentin erwartet keinen. wunderhaften 
Vorgang, der sozusagen mit einem Schlag heilt und alle Dàmonen ver- 


und Geldwechsler, die in das iepóv eingedrungen sind, symbolisieren dann die Situation 
dieses Menschen in der Welt—d.h. grundsátzlich die jedes Menschen. Er hielt sein 
iepóv nicht rein, sondern lie Fremde (207,5) in es eindringen, lie also seine Gabe ver- 
kümmern. Jesus—und es ist zu betonen, erst Jesus und nur Jesus—treibt die Fremden 
heraus..... Durch die Kraft von Kreuz und Geist wird daher "die Gemeinde berei- 
tet", wird aus der Hóhle von Ráubern und Hándlern, die der Mensch vor Christus 
darstellt, das Haus des Vaters (207,20ff). Die Parallele zu Valentin, der das Herz mit 
einer von üblen Rauf- und Trunkenbolden besudelten Herberge verglich, ist deutlich 
(Frg. 2). Hier wie dort kommt die Rettung allein von dem Soter (bzw. dem Vater), 
ohne den das Herz nichts als eine wüste Hóhle bleiben müfite." (in: M. Krause, Gnosis 
und Gnostizisnus (NHS 8), 161.) 

** Valentins 2. Fragment ist eine Kommentierung, ja Korrektur des Mattháusverses, 
vergl. Layton, Gnostz Scenptures 245 Anm. l|: "Thus the passage is an interpretation of 
Mt 5:8, "Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

* Die vielen anderen Máóglichkeiten s. Markschies (Anm. 1) 77f. 
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treibt. Er setzt vielmehr auf das Eimüben der Weisung Jesu und ein allmáh- 
liches Starkwerden in ihr so wie die antiken Árzte auf Leibesübungen und 
Diáthalten setzten. Wer die Lehren Jesu (und die Vortráge Valentins!) auf- 
merksam hórt, das Gehórte beherzigt und nicht nach dem Splitter im Auge 
des Náchsten, sondern nach dem Balken im eigenen Auge sucht und daran 
arbeitet, ihn bei sich herauszuziehen (Mt 7,35 Lk 6,41f EvThom 10), der 
findet zur xpóvoia, die ihn heilt. Ein solcher wird mit "Licht", námlich 
heilender Selbsterfahrung durchstrahlt; seine Antriebe werden aus einem 
Knáuel miteinander kàámpfender Bestien zu einem Team, das miteinan- 
der kooperiert. Die Gotteserkenntnis vom "allein guten Vater" ist nur dann 
anderer Gotteserkenntnis überlegen, wenn sie zur Integration der inneren 
Antriebe?! führt und auf dieser Basis situationsüberlegen initiativ werden 
lásst; sie braucht diese Bewáhrung?" und Bewahrheitung. Denn diese Erkenntnis 
Gottes ist wesentlich eine Bevollmáchtigung, sie ist die Entdeckung der 


9 Dieses Bild stammt von Plato (Rep IX 588b-589b). Dort werden ein grofles, sehr 
wildes, manchmal auch zahmes Tier, das seine vielen Kópfe beliebig wechseln kann, 
ein kleinerer Lówe und ein Menschlein, :n eins zusammengefasst, als Modell der menschli- 
chen Seele angesetzt. Dieses Gleichnis war bei den Gnostikern sehr beliebt: EvThom 7 
spielt darauf an, und NHC VLj3 ist eine zur admonitio gewandelte Fassung, leider in 
jámmerlicher Übersetzung. Gegen Markschies (Anm. 1) 56 Anm. 15 letzter Satz bin 
ich der Ansicht, dass Valentin sehr wohl dieses Bild Platos kennt und auch seine Klienten 
es kennen. 

^ Hippolyts Valentinreferat Haer X13 ist von problematischem Wert. Der Anfang 
ist zweifellos von Irenáus Haer I 11,1 abhángig, nicht aber der soteriologische Teil: Tóv 
6£ Xpio1óv &x toO £xtóc nÀnpópatoc xateAnAv8Éva: éxi ootnpig to0 &xonAovnBévtog 
rveopnartoc, 0 katoikel «£v tQ Éoo niv &vÜOpaeno, 0v coLóuevóv qnoi tobtov xóptv to 
£vowkobvtoc. tiv 6€ cápxa ur] ooGecOo: O£Ae, «6epuóátwov yitüva?  ànoxaAGv xoi 
«üvOpanov qOripóuevov? (Marcovich PTS 25 391,1-5). Ich übersetze: Christus sei aus 
dem Inneren der Fülle entlassen worden (pass. div), um das in (Selbst-Táuschung gera- 
tene Pneuma zu retten. Dieses wohnt (als Fremdling?) *in dem Menschen, den wir in 
uns tragen", auch werde dieser, so lehrt er, um des darin Wohnenden willen gerettet. 
Das Fleisch will er nicht gerettet werden lassen, er nennt es "aus Fell gefertigten Leibrock" 
und "verpfuschten Menschen".—Die Redeweise £v 1j éco njàv &vÜpáro stammt aus 
dem in der vorigen Anmerkung genannten Gleichnis Platos; hier ist Platos dreidimen- 
sionale (nicht dreifach gestufte!) Seelenlehre übernommen mit der entscheidenden Korrek- 
tur einer vierten, überirdischen Instanz (s. Anm. 50!) Diese Thesen sind valentinisch, 
weil der &vOponoc gÜctpóuevog dem Satz im 1. Fragment entspricht, dass die Engel 
tuy t0 Épyov Tjp&vicav. Áuch die mA&vn-Vorstellung ist valentinisch. 

* Das meinten jene Valentinianer, von denen Irenáus—verleumderisch das Thema 
ins Sexuelle verschiebend—berichtet: "Man kann nach ihrer Meinung nur so gerettet 
werden, daB man alles durchmacht, wie auch Karpokrates das vertreten hat." (Haer I 
51,2, vergl. 25,4: "Die Seelen müssen im Zuge ihrer Wanderung in Leiber jedes Leben 
und jedes Tun durchmachen—-. . . .—, so daB nach Aussage ihrer Schriften ihren Seelen 
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*Meerestiefe an Vollmacht", die das Leben in eine neue Qualitát hebt. 
Davon wissen all diejenigen, die nur den "Alles-was-ist-Beherrscher" und 
Weltbaumeister kennen, nichts; ihre Gotteserkenntnis ist Unwissen und 
"eine Frucht des Mangels" (Irenáàus Haer 1 17,2 und 19,1). 


Beobachtungen, Überlegungen und Erláuterungen zum 6. Satz 
Kai tov 'Incoov 
a noté p£v ánó 100 cvctaAÉvtoc dx tfjg utpóg aotüv, cvvavayvÜOÉvtoc toic OAot; 
npopnpAroOat qnot, tovtéctiv too OcAntob, 
b xot Ó& àmó 100 &vaópapóvtoc gig t0 nÀTnjpopa, tovréotiv 100 Xpictob, 
C mort 6E ànó toU 'AvÜpomnov xai trjc 'ExxAnotac. 


Dieser Text ist—zumindest in seinem ersten Teil—unsinniger Schwulst, 
und darum ergibt eine Übersetzung nur Unsinn. Es ist aber zu erkennen, 
dass Irenáus die npoBnBAro0o1 &xó-Konstruktion einsetzt, um drei Aussagen 
über Jesus zusammenzuzwingen. Wenn man diese zusammenzwingende 
Konstruktion streicht, ergibt sich folgender klarer Sinn: 


Und von dem bekannten Jesus sagt Valenün 

(a) an einer Stelle: Er ist von der Mutter (7 dem Menschengeschlecht/der 
irdischen Eogta) her klein und (seinem Schicksal nach) mit all den anderen 
(Menschen) zusammengeflossen, daher 1st er der "Erwünschte", 

(b) an anderer Stelle: Er ist in die Fülle hinaufgelaufen, daher ist er der 
"Gesalbte", 

(c) und an einer dritten Stelle: Aus ihm** sind "Mensch" und "Kirche" ent- 
sprossen. 


beim Auszug (aus dem Leib) absolut nichts mehr fehlt, nachdem sie das Leben in jeder 
Hinsicht durchgemacht haben." (Übersetzung Brox (Anm. 34) 353 und 311). 

5$ Porphyrius, Abst. I 42,2/3, bei Markschies (Anm. 1) 411-413: 6xov 8£ BuBoc £&ovoiac, 
návta ó£yovtat xoi ob6evóc puwxtvovtat. Dies ist die Pointe eines tiefsinnigen, von Porphyrius 
anonym überlieferten und vehement abgelehnten Vergleichs der Fáhigkeit des Weltmeers 
und der Menschen, Schlimmes zu ertragen und Übel zu "verdauen". Dieser Vergleich 
ist ebenso wie Valentins 3. Fragment als Allegorie ausgeführt, in der "essen" und "ver- 
dauen" das Bewáltigen der Lebensschwierigkeiten meinen. Die Allegorie ist móglich, 
weil die Sprachen (die griechische ebenso wie die modernen europáischen) die Metaphern 
kennen, dass jemand an schlimmen Erfahrungen "zu kauen hat" oder "sie erst ver- 
dauen muss". Ich übersetze das 3. Fragment erláuternd: "Indem er alles ertrug, war er 
seiner selbst máchtig: Jesus erarbeitete (so seine) Weltüberlegenheit/Gotthaftüigkeit. So 
gro. war in ihm die Kraft seiner Selbstbestimmung (&yxpaeto ist hier nicht die christ- 
liche Enthaltsamkeit!, dass die "Nahrung" in ihm nicht aufgelóst wurde (und dadurch 
ernührend seine Existenz bestimmte) Er trug námlich das Aufgelóstwerden (ró qOci- 
pec0at: die Entfremdung vom Existenzkern) in gar keiner Weise in sich." Vorausgesetzt 
ist wieder die Anthropologie vom £oc "jiàv &vOpcnoc und dem darin wohnenden unwelt- 
lichen Pneuma (s. Anm. 60 und 61). 

9 Aus dieser These hat Irenáus das npofnBAfjo0o: &xó, das er auch den beiden ande- 
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Irenáus móchte im 6. Satz belegen, dass Valentin drei verschiedene, sich 
widersprechende Definitionen über Jesus vorgetragen habe. Nun ist aber 
These (c) nichts als eine (wohl von Irenáus gebildete) Variation von Teilsatz 
(e) im 1. Satz des Irenáus-Referats, These (b) hat Irenáàus aus dem 4. Satz 
(d) des Referats übernommen, und These (a) 1st ein Topos, ein Allerweltssatz 
innerhalb des Christentums. Auf keinen Fall widersprechen sich diese Sátze, 
auch wenn lIrenáus das móchte. Dazu nennt Irenáus Titel Jesu? um noch 
mehr Verwirrung zu schaffen. Hier hat sich Irenàus sein Polemikerhandwerk 
zu leicht gemacht: er konstruiert einen Rátseltext und behauptet darin 
Widersprüche, die es bei Valentin gar nicht gibt. 


Erláuterungen zum 8. Satz 


Nach dem Referat über Valentins Lehre vom Heiligen Geist schlieDt 
Irenáus mit dem Sátzchen Tata pu£&v &xeivoc, das nur lateinisch als *Haec 
autem ille" überliefert ist. Sprachhich ist dies eine Ellipse: der Name Valenüns 
wird vorsátzlich ausgelassen. Dies und die Wahl der beiden Demonstrativa 
sind Zeichen áuferster Verachtung. Die Formel stammt aus der Gerichtsrede; 
man schloss mit ihr ein Pládoyer, das eine gegnerische Aussage desavou- 
ieren sollte. Genau dies ist hier die Absicht des Referenten: In der Einleitung 
ruft Irenáus den Leser als Richter auf, der entscheiden soll, was von 
diesem Valentin zu halten ist. Als Leser und Richter setzt er einen 
Kirchenchristen ein, der sich an das Elementarste hált, das er kennt: an 
die trinitarische (T'auf-)Formel vom Vater, Sohn und Heiligen Geist. Danach 
hat Irenáàus sein Referat aufgebaut. Er bietet als Valentins Lehre vom Vater 
die wunderliche Darlegung einer Àonen-Genealogie, als Valentins Lehre 
vom Sohn ganz unverstándliche und unsinnige Einzelstücke, zuletzt eine 
kurze, nur mit einem Wort verfálschte Lehre vom Heiligen Geist, die aber 


ren Sátzen aufgezwingt. Andererseits hat er hier Subjekt und Objekt vertauscht, um 
Unsinn zu erzeugen; ich mache diese Vertauschung rückgángig. 

55 Den Christustitel hat Valentin wohl nicht verwendet, beim Titel Theletos ("Der 
von Gott erwünschte Mensch") mag das anders sein, ich weil) es nicht. 

55 Markschies (Anm. 1) 375: "Irenáus hat seinem Leser damit nicht nur gezeigt, daB 
zwel oder drei Valentinianer nicht dasselbe lehren, sondern daf) ein Valentinianer, wenn 
er lehrt, zwei- oder dreimal nicht dasselbe lehrt. Damit lóst er am Ende seines Paragraphen 
die Ankündigung des Beginns so überdeutlich ein, dal ihm der heutige kritische Leser 
die Árgumentation kaum noch abnimmt."—Irenáus schreibt nicht für kritische Leser, 
weder für damalige noch für heutige, sondern er wendet sich ausschlieBlich an "Insider", 
die Bestárkung dafür wollen, dass sie ganze Wahrheit besitzen. Literatursoziologisch sind 
diese Bücher Agitation, sie dienen dem Bischof der bischóflichen Machtsicherung. 
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im von Irenáus gebotenem Kontext unverstàándlich ist. Es macht gar nichts, 
wenn man etwas nicht versteht, nein, gerade so ist es das beste Argument! 

Es bleibt das Fazit zu ziehen. Irenáus verfügt über zuverlássige, Valentins 
"Onginalton" einfangende Dokumente. Er tradiert einiges daraus, aber nur 
zu agitatorischem Gebrauch: er will Valentin lácherlich machen. Dieser ist 
ihm kein Diskussionspartner. Vor allem teilt er nicht Valenüns Ausgangspunkt, 
dass jeder Mensch sein Gottesverháltnis selbst erkunden müsse und nur im 
eigenen Innern zu Einsicht und Vollmacht finden kónne. Denn für Irenáus 
ist "Wahrheit" nicht ein erst im Lebensprozess gefundenes, ja errungenes 
Kónnen und Verhalten, so dass es so viele Wege zu Gott gibt wie es 
Menschen gibt, sondern für ihn ist Wahrheit eine Summe von Sátzen, die 
in der Kirche anerkannt sind. "(Und) bezüglich der Erkennbarkeit und des 
Besitzes der Wahrheit war der Bischof in Gallien sich. unbedingt sicher 
und zweifelsfrei. Die Wahrheit war ihm námlich auf vóllig unproblemat- 
sche Weise evident, weil Gott sie den Menschen nachweislich mitgeteilt 
hat. Er meinte, nur auf die Tatsachen verweisen zu müssen, um ein für 
allemal jede Konkurrenz zur kirchlichen Lehre ausgeschlossen zu haben." 
(Brox (Anm. 34) 102). Welche Tatsachen das sind, kann jeder am Tauf- 
bekenntnis ablesen; Haer I 10,1 záhlt Irenáus sie in kaskadenhafter Weise 
auf. Diese Tatsachen lehre jeder christliche Lehrer, der schwach begabte 
Prediger konne nichts weglassen, der begabte Prediger kónne nur Zierrat 
und Folgerungen zufügen; und alle Ortskirchen unter der Sonne lehrten 
genau diese Tatsachen. 

Irenàus ist ein schrecklicher, aber erfolgreicher Vereinfacher: Was nicht 
der kirchlichen regula fidei entspricht, muss man denunzieren und lácher- 
lich machen. In dieser Weise verfáhrt er mit Valentin, er ist durchaus stolz 
auf seine Leistung. In der Einleitung des 4. Buches seiner "Überführung 
und Widerlegung der fálschlich sogenannten Gnosis" klopft er sich aner- 
kennend auf die eigene Schulter, wenn er schreibt: "Denn die, die vor uns 
in dieser Sache tátig waren,—und von denen waren einige durchaus 
tüchtüger als wir!—konnten doch nicht hinreichend denen widersprechen, 
die sich von Valentin herleiten. Sie kannten námlich nicht deren Glaubens- 
mafstab, den (erst) wir mit gróBter Sorgfalt im 1. Buch für dich dargelegt 
haben."? Hier bestáügt Irenáus, wie er in Haer I 11 (bzw. Haer I 1-9) 


?' [renáus Haer IV Praef. 2: "Quapropter hi, qui ante nos fuerunt, et quidem multo nobis melio- 
res, non tamen satis potuerun! contradicere his qui sunt a. Valentino, quia ignorabant regulam ipso- 
rum, quam nos cum omni dilgentia in primo hbro tbi tradidimus." Angeredet ist der (fiktive) 
Empfánger der als Lehrbriefe stilisierten Bücher, auch der Verweis auf die meliores ante 
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verfuhr: er hat Lehren Valentins (bzw. seiner Schüler) willkürlich heraus- 
gesucht und sie (nicht ohne Verfálschungen, besonders der literarischen 
Gattung) so aufgereiht, dass etwas Áhnliches wie ein "Credo" Valentins 
(bzw. seiner Tradition) herauskam: es ergibt sich eine Aufstellung von so 
irrsinnigen und fantastischen Glaubensartikeln, dass dagegen die orthodoxe 
regula fidei als ein Muster von Einsicht und Vernunft erscheint. So treibt 
man Demagogie und Agitation. Glücklicherweise verfuhr der Kirchenvater 
aber meist so simpel, dass man eine ganze Menge dessen, was Valentin 
formulierte und lehrte, bei Irenáus wiederfinden kann. 
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nos ist vor allem, wenn nicht ausschlieBhch literarisches Klischee (s. dazu Markschies 
(Anm. 1) 380 Anm. 307-309). 


